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THE CONCEPTION OF A CALLING IN THE GERMAN 
LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


ie is not a matter of mere chance that the conception of a “calling” 
or “profession”’ is meeting with special interest in Germany. Several 
books have been written on the subject, some with the intention of 
showing that a better understanding of the idea of a “calling” would 
contribute considerably toward the building up of a new and improved 
social order. While thus practical and political interests are debating 
the problem, an attempt to reach the root of the question has been made 
by the German sociologist, Max Weber, who in his work Protestant 
Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism,’ undertook to answer the question, 
Why does Protestantism seem to be particularly congenial to the capital- 
istic type of civilization? According to him, it is the conception of a 
“calling” as a God-given task, developed by Luther and incorporated 
into Calvin’s religious system, which is responsible for this fact. The 
word Beruf, English “calling,” itself in its present meaning, originated, 
he asserts, in Luther’s translation of the Bible, and from that source 
it spread throughout the Germanic world. 

The definitions given by the sociologist, the economist, the philosopher 
or the theologian agree in only one respect, namely, that “calling” is 
something different from mere occupation or work. Most existing defini- 
tions contain also one or more of the following three factors: first, that 
calling involves a regular economic occupation; second, that it must be 
directed toward the welfare of society; and, finally, that it is based on 
some sort of urge outside of mere material considerations, such as natural 


1 Max Weber, Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism, translated by T. Parsons 
(New York, 1930); German edition: “‘ Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapital- 
ismus,”’ Gesammelie Aufsdze zur Religi iologie (Tiibingen, 1922). 
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2 The Conception of a Calling 


inclination, personal satisfaction in the chosen occupation, or the will 
of God. While the first and second are found in about the same form in 
almost all definitions, the last one, the inner urge, varies considerably, 
or is even left out. 

Different historic periods and different social philosophies have also 
developed their own conceptions of a “calling,” especially according to 
their interpretation of the last-mentioned constituent elements. It has 
even been asserted that the conception of a calling, as evolved by a 
certain age, can be made the touchstone of the civilization of that age.’ 
A few examples may serve to show how far this is true. 

In Greek and Roman antiquity the conception was not st:ongly devel- 
oped.’ The foundation of the conception as we know it now was laid by the 
new faith which grew out of Judaism and antiquity. The early Christians 
felt themselves called by God to the realization of the promised King- 
dom of God. They formed a community in which each one, irrespective 
of his worldly occupation, had his share in contributing to the realiza- 
tion of God’s Kingdom on earth. Although the Gospel did not aim at a 
social revolution or the propagation of some particular social theory, 
the new spirit which it preached brought with it a new appreciation of 
man; it ennobled him by tearing down the bars of class and caste, since 
before God all men are free and equal. Eventually, this attitude neces- 
sarily also had an ennobling effect on man’s occupation. With the passing 
of time, after generations of early Christians, no longer did the individual 
feel himself personally called to become a Christian, he was now born 
into the faith, and he expected the Kingdom of God to be realized not 
here on earth but in heaven. The “calling” shifted from the indi, .dual 
to the Church as a whole, which now became the institution responsible 
for leading its members on to God. With this progressive extension of 
Christianity and its eventual participation in temporal affairs, worldly 
work gradually became of more importance to the later Christians. The 
Middle Ages took over these two tendencies and combined them with 
indigenous elements into a new system. It is this system, especially its 
standard form evolved during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which constitutes the basis of the present article. 

The dominant note of the Middle Ages is universalism. The “State of 
God,” as conceived at that time, permeated all creation and connected 


? Karl Dunkmann, Die Lehre vom Beruf (Berlin, 1922), p. 17 ff. 

* Work in general was scorned as fit only for slaves and as unworthy of a free citizen, 
who could cccupy himself solely with affairs of government, war, or the arts. The slave 
naturally could not feel himself “called” into his forced labor. Neither was a strong com- 
munity spirit possible on that basis, and thus another element of the definition as stated 
above was missing. Cf. Cicero, De officiis, 1, 42, 110. 
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earth with heaven. The whole universe was regarded as an organic unity, 
reaching from the lowest form of matter through humanity to the super- 
natural world, and on up to God, who was at once the culmination and 
the final goal of the universe. The connecting link between the earthly 
and the heavenly world was the Church, established by Christ as medi- 
ator between Christian humanity and heaven. It was the whole and only 
purpose of mankind, as organized in the Church, to lead all the universe 
back to God from whom it kad emanated. Life as a whole had but this 
one purpose, and therefore, it was directed in all its reaches—political, 
social, economic, intellectual—towards the achievement of this supreme 
aim. This central idea gradually permeated or transformed all aspects 
of medieval civilization, until they fitted into the conception of the 
organic unity, of the God-State, the Civitas Dei. 

Considering now the medieval doctrine of society, we notice that it 
had its prototype in the social organization of the medieval city, but 
that it broadened the principles found there, and applied them to human 
society as a whole. There were, of course, strong tendencies prevalent 
in the earlier centuries for a division of mankind, not on the basis of work 
and usefulness to society, but on that of possession and power, a strati- 
fication which easily might have led to a permanent differentiation into 
master and slave, possessor and possessed. But these tendencies were 
halted when the medieval city was accepted as a model for the social 
structure in the God-State. In the city, where one group is dependert 
on the other, and all have to codperate with each other, Thomas Aquinas 
saw the pattern of Christian society.’ Here the idea of the A mt, the office 
which each one has to perform for the advancement not only of himsclf 
but of the common good, is evolved; work and the income connected 
with it are given to him asa sort of fief or trust by the community. Di- 
vision of labor was recognized by Thomas as the basis of social organiza- 
tion in general, since nature has made man able to perform waly a limited 
task in life. Every man is needed by human society for his work, but he, 


‘Cf. Wilhelm Dilthey, Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen seit der Renaissance 
und Reformation. Leipzig und Berlin, 1914.—Kar] Dunkmann, Die Lehre vom Beruf, Berlin, 
1922.—_W. Endemann, Die nationalikonomischen Grundsdtze der canonistischen Lehre, 
Jena, 1863.—Max Maurenbrecher, Thomas von Aquino’s Stellung sum Wirtschaftsleben 
seiner Zeit, Leipzig, 1898.—Otto Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, 3. Bd. (Berlin, 
1881), part of which in English translation: Political Theories of the Middle Ages, translated 
by F. W. Maitland, Cambridge, 1900.—Ernst Troeltsch, “Die Bedeutung des Protestant- 
ismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt,” Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 97 (Miinchen 
und Berlin, 1906); Die Soziailehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen, Gesammelte 
Schriften, 3. Aufl., Tiibingen, 1923, English translation: The Social teachings of the Christian 
Churches, translated by Olive Wyon, 2 vols., London and New York, 1931. 

5 Cf. especially Maurenbrecher, Thomas von Aquino’s Stellung, pp. 38 ff. 
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too, needs his fellowmen for the services they can render to him. All 
useful activities are ordained by God, and therefore equally acceptable 
to Him, for no God-willed work can be base, and each kind of service 
is a valuable function, although the various services are not of equal 
importance to society, and therefore not equally remunerated. Only by 
fulfilling the obligations connected with the “office,” in addition to a 
generally virtuous life, can man attain the supreme goal, which consists 
in his union with God. 

The facts outlined thus far have been known and established by 
previous investigations. Turning now to the analysis of the conception 
of a “calling,’”’ which prevailed at that time, we have to proceed along 
new roads. In the few existing accounts of the historical development 
of that conception, the authors have generally confined themselves to 
a discussion of its evidences in the writings of medizva) philosophers, and 
perhaps in the guild system. From here they pass directly to Luther and 
his contribution, either contrasting the two results, or trying to prove 
that these are essentially the same. They seem to have ignored the fact 
that even the Middle Ages were not static, but perpetually changing. 

The following account attempts to fill in the gap by tracing the his- 
torical evolution of the conception of ‘calling’? between the twelfth 
and the sixteenth centuries. Its conclusions are founded on an investiga- 
tion of the German vernacular writings of the period. For this purpose 
it seems appropriate to combine the various components of medieval 
Weltanschauung into a single picture, a metaphor, describing life in terms 
which not only the learned scholar, but also the peasant and the crafts- 
man of the Middle Ages could understand. We then can imagine mediev- 
al life as a pilgrimage toward the other world, a procession in which all 
humanity took part, and which had its final goal in God. Life on earth 
was considered as but a preparation for the everlasting happiness of 
the future life. Whatever helped toward the progress of the pilgrimage, 
toward the realization of the transcendental goal, was good and valuable; 
whatever hindered it was harmful and wrong. 

With this symbol of wandering humanity in mind, the social and eco- 
nomic views of the Middle Ages become clear: society is organized in such 
a way as to facilitate progress in the desired direction. On the economic 
side it follows that earthly possessions are not wrong in themselves, but 
that they are to be subordinated to the needs of a migrating community; 
when they become too plentiful, they are a cumbersome burden rather 
than an asset to the individual; when they distract him from the real goal 
of life, they are a grave danger. Whatever he has, and whatever he does, 
should be an aid to the progress of the march.® 


* This point of view is well illustrated in the following passage by the preacher David 
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Arthur E. Sokol 5 

The division of humanity into social groups was also to serve the same 
end. Leadership rested with the Church and its clergy who were to 
point the right way to God. Monasticism was to represent the way to 
God in its purest form, while other members of society often had to 
compromise with their own human weakness and with the facts of the 
surrounding world. The monk was supposed, however, to walk the 
narrower and steeper path not exclusively for his own benefit, but for 
the good of Christian society as a whole. The laity naturally also had 
their assigned duties, all of which were to serve the common purpose; 
knights and wordly lords protected the winding processions from the 
dangers of this world, they saw to it that peace and justice were main- 
tained, and for their dangerous “office” they were here on earth com- 
pensated by a greater degree of power and wealth. In the same way, 
peasant and burgher had his important social task to perform, feeding 
and equipping the others. If, in the common pilgrimage of humanity to 
God, each pilgrim did his duty in his own “‘office,”” he would reach the 
final goal together with his fellowmen. 

While from this picture the great importance of work in one’s place 
in life is evident, it remains to be shown in what respect the vocational 
activity of the individual may be termed a “calling.’”’ For this purpose 
we have to answer the questions, What is the distributing factor in the 
medieval system of distribution of labor? What or who is it that ‘‘calls”’ 
man into the place he occupies, into the “office” which he performs? 
Furthermore, in which way does this “‘call’’ reach man, and how does 
it affect him? 

The answer to these questions is found in mary of the literary works 
of the period under discussion. The problem received its most exhaustive 
and careful treatment, however, in the sermons of the greatest preacher 
of the thirteenth century, Berthold of Regensburg, who died in 1272.’ 
According to him and to his fellow-writers, it is organized Christianity 





of Ausburg: “Wir sin uf dem wege des himelriches unde warten alle zit, wenne des weges 
ein ende si. Swer sich aber uf kurzen wec mit vil getreides ladet, der wirt e mtiede, e er den 
wec vol ge, unde muoz vil lihte under wegen beliben. Also wil du, daz din volgaere rincver- 
tig sin uf dem wege und mit irdischen dingen niht iiberladen sin. Habent sie iht ze tragen, 
daz teilen mit ir geverten, die niht haben; so ist ir biirde ringer und sint sie selbe sneller 
unde koment deste vroelicher ze abende an die himelische herberge. . . .” Deutsche My- 
stiker des vierzehnien Jahrhunderts, edited by Franz Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1845), 1, 344, 25. 

7 Berthold von Regensburg, V ollstandige Ausgabe seiner Predigten, 2 vols., edited by Franz 
Pfeiffer and Josef Strobl, Wien, 1862; Die Predigten des Franziskaners Berthold von Regens- 
burg, 4th ed., edited by Franz Gobel, Regensburg, 1906. It may be note.) here that Bert- 
hold was a contemporary of Thomas Aquinas, and died two years before the latter. The 
correspondence in the views of both men shows how generally and widely the views dis- 
cussed here were held during the middle ages. 
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as a whole which is called by and to God. To be able to follow this call, 
to attain salvation, God’s grace is essential. Yet God does not offer His 
grace to the individual directly, but to humanity at large through the 
Church as His representative on earth and as the embodiment of His 
“calling” to mankind. Similarly, He does not place each man in his office 
by direct commission or mandate, but gives him at birth the natural 
ability for a certain occupation, or creates him a member of a certain 
social group. At the same time, God endows man with free will; He does 
not, as a rule, interfere with the individual during his lifetime, but, hav- 
ing endowed him with grace, free will, and his talents, He lets him work 
out his own salvation. Knowing God’s will through the teachings of 
the Church, and knowing also his social obligations, man should exercise 
his free will in obeying God’s commands and, particularly, in the faithful 
performance of his vocational duties. In this way he will earn his own 
place in heaven, since each one is going to be judged according to the 
use he made of the talents which God gave him. Whatever the office is 
to which he is assigned,—whether it be that of king, priest, or laborer— 
only a careful execution of its duties, in connection with a virtuous life, 
will assure man eternal life in heaven. Passages such as the following 
occur repeatedly in the writings of Berthold: 


Wan unser herre hat eime ieglichen menschen ein amt verlihen, er hat nieman 
ze miiezekeit geschaffen, wir miiezen uns alle eteswes underwinden, da mite wir 
genesen. .. . So hat er den geschaffen daz er babest si; so sol der ein keiser sin 
oder ein kiinic oder ein bischof oder ein ritter oder ein grave oder diz oder daz. 
Unde swelherleie amt du hast, ez si hoch oder nider, von dem muost du gote 
reiten [Rechenschaft ablegen] . . . * 


Wan allez daz got ie geschuof daz hat er allez sament ze nutze geschaffen und 
ist ouch allez sament niitze unde guot. .. . Und ez dienet allez dem almehtigen 
gote. Der vogel in den liiften, der visch in dem wage, die wurme in der erden und 
alle kreaturen und allez daz got ie geschuof daz dienet allez gote, ane der iibele 
mensche und ander iibel engele: die dienent gote niht, wan die tuont im alle tage 
widerdriez unde leit; . . . Unde dar zuo hat ez allez got geschaffen, daz ez dem 
menschen niitze si, unde da mite dienet ez gote allez sament, ieglichez in der 
wise als ez got geschaffen hat. ... Ez endienet aber niht von rehter liebe und 
von rehten minnen: ez dienet niwan von nature... . ® 


. .. wan der ohse unde der esel miiezent den wagen unde den pfluoc ziehen unde 
den sac tragen, sie tuon es gerne oder ungerne. Also wolte uns unser herre niht 
twingen unde binden an unser willekiir. Er hat uns ze wizzen geben iibel unde 
guot, kalt unde warm, sur unde siieze an unsern fiinf sinnen. . . . Sit er uns so 
genzlichen z’erkennen gegeben hat iibel unde guot, so wil er, daz wi: ..nser frien 


Pfeiffer, Predigten, u, 13, 36 ff. * Ibid., xxiv, 374, 2 ff. 
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willekiir selber binden zuo den guoten unde zuo den reinen gedenken, unde die 
unreinen lazen varn.... ?° 


To the laity, work in one’s vocation is, in fact, more important even 
than praying or going to church, for by serving humanity in his proper 
way, man serves God just as all creation serves Him. 


So sullen dise gerne beten, die gerne fasten; so sullen dise gerne arbeiten mit 
triuwen unde mit eren; so sullen die got dienen, daz sie guote rihter sin; so sullen 
die got dienen, daz sie guote lere geben mit predigen unde mit bihte hoeren; so 
sullen dise guote liute sin. And also solte ein ieglich mensche gote dienen, alse 
erz geordent hat... 


Bruoder Berhtolt, nu han ich etewaz anders ze tuonne. Ich mac durchgenden 
tac niht alle zit gebeten unde zer kirche sin.’’ Des muoiet got niht von dir, wan 
daz du getriuwe unde gewere sist, mit swelher leie amte du umbe gest. Wan ez ist 
nieman, im habe got ein amt gegeben, da mit er gote dienen sol, einhalp ze dem 
libe und anderhalp ze der sele. Und swenne du din antwerk Jazlichen iiebest unde 
triigenlichen, so hast du der tugende niht unde tuost reht als ein niderlender. 
Ez si pfaffe oder leie, rihter oder ritter, koufman oder gebure, die sulnt alle ir 
amt mit triuwen iieben unde mit der warheit. Geistliche liute unde witewen, sie 
sin in kloestern oder niht, so sulnt sie vil gebeten unde geweinen unde sulnt aller 
guoten dinge vil durch got iieben an in selben. Des diirfent die liute mit der e 
niht tuon: die miigent lihte gebeten, daz ez got beniieget, sint sie eht anders ane 
toetliche siinde und iiebent ir amt getriuwelichen. . . .!* 


But, as we have seen, the rest of the universe serves God by necessity; 
only man can serve or refuse to serve, according to his own free will. 
Therefore Berthold rejects predestination. 

The same ideas are expressed with some variations by other writers 
of the thirteenth and the following centuries. A few examples may 
suffice. In one poem, the devil is speaking of the various vocations: 


Got wil gaistlich und weltlich han, 

Die wil er die weit lat stan. 

Darumb tiig iederman dem sinen recht, 
So haist er ain triiwer gotz knecht." 


Also verwiistends dik den segen 

Den in got umb ir arbait welt geben; 

Wan selig ist der sich begat sinr hend, 

An dem ist wol bewent, 

Daz im get daz himelrich wil geben, 

Darinn er besitzt daz ewig leben. 

So muoz ain miissig genger in der segi [Netz] kleben.™ 


10 Thid., m, 13, 11 ff. 1 Jbid., x1, 478, 28 ff. 13 Tbid., xvi, 255, 18 ff. 
™ Des Teufels Netz, edited by K. A. Barack (Bibl. des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, Lxx, 
Stuttgart, 1863), p. 364. 4 [bid., p. 363. 
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Recapitulating, it may be said that in this system the conception of a 
“calling” is based on a pronounced community spirit, the idea of the 
social organism and of the institutional character of the Church. The 
principle of free will and of the meritoriousness of good works give the 
conception its particular quality. Work is recognized and praised, and 
receives a strong impulse, but only work in the interest of the eternal 
welfare of the individual and his fellowmen. 

Returning now to the picture of life in the Middle Ages as a procession 
to heaven, it may readily be realized that leadership is one of the essen- 
tial features. Whole-hearted codpera‘ion of all is required, but leadership 
is of prime importance. Failure in tnis was, to a great extent, responsible 
for the gradual disintegration of the medieval system. The failure of a 
large part of the priesthood to iive up to their “calling” caused a lack 
of confidence in their leadership. Literature of that time is full of com- 
plaints in this respect, the priests being severely criticized for their fail- 
ings, since they are responsible for all those souls who trust in their 
guidance and are misled by them. 


Her babest, unde weret ir hie, ich getorstez iu wol sagen: alle die sele die ir dem 
almehtigen gote verlieset oder verlorn werdent von iuwern schulden, als verre 
und irz erwenden soltet unde méhtet, ir miiezet sie gote gelten mit iuwerm 
grozen schaden. .. . 15 


Swaz aller der kristenheit wirret 

Und rehten glouben si verirret, 

Daz ist der hohen prelaten schult, 

Die mit grozer ungedult 

Groz dinc wollen iiberkumen, 

Des lant und liute niht nement frumen.'* 


wenn ich den pfaffen numend gefach, 
So lauffend die laigen selb hernach.”” 


This failure of the spiritual leaders of humanity resulted mainly in 
two conditions. On the one hand, many people lost their faith and inter- 
est in the heavenly goal of life, and began to busy themselves more and 
more with the things of this world, with its beauty and its pleasures. 
The other group, however, and the one which for our purpose is much 
more important, inferred from the failure of institutional leadership the 
necessity for a still more intense search for God, a personal search, not 
guided by external authority but rather by one’s own inner self. In 
Germany this group is represented chiefly by the mystic writers of the 

 F. Pfeiffer, Predigten, xxi, 361 ff. 


%6 Der Renner, von Hugo von Trimberg, edited by Gustav Ehrismann (Bibl. des Litt. 
Vereins in Stuttgart, ccxtvm, Tiibingen, 1908), p.92. ' Des Teufels Nets, p. 46. 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, especially by Eckhart, Tauler, and 
Seuse. These German mystics accept the teachings of the Church as to 
the way to God; they believe in the function of the Church as mediator 
between God and humanity, and in the clergy as the ordained leaders 
of mankind; but they limit the validity of this doctrine to the mass of 
the unenlightened and stress the need of direct communication with God 
for the select. 

The main object of the mystic is the reunion of the soul with God in 

this life, the birth of God in man. According to the mystic doctrine, this 
state is achieved by turning all one’s thoughts toward God and freeing 
oneself of all that is not God. “Sol got in gan, itiberein so muoz creature 
uz gan.””4® This mystic union, however, is not earned by good works, or 
by any kind of activity. 
Die liute endérften niemer vil gedenken, waz sie teten, sie solten aber gedenken, 
waz sie weren. Weren nu die liute guot und ir wise, so méhten ir werc sere liuhten. 
Bist du gereht, so sint ouch diniu werc gereht. Niht gedenke heilikeit ze setzen uf 
ein tuon: man sol heilikeit setzen uf ein sin. Wan die werc heiligen uns niht, sun- 
der wir siillen diu werc heiligen.'* 


All that man can do, to prepare the way for God’s entrance, is to resign 
his own will, and give himself up entirely to God. Even then the actual 
union with God depends exclusively on God’s will, and it happens only 
to those whom God has chosen. “Diz engeschiht nieman dan den alleine, 
die got ewicliche dar zuo erwelt hat, die ir selbes und aller dinge ledic 
sint. Diz beginnet hie unde wert ewiclichen.’”° If this highest object of 
the mystic desire is realized, if God is in man’s soul, he will hear the voice 
of God calling in him, and if he follows this inner calling, he is doing the 
will of God. Then all his doings will become a divine service, and what- 
ever he does will be pleasing to God: “sie habent sich gote lazen ganz unde 
gar: des ist got sines werkes ungehindert in in.’™ For the rebirth of God 
in man a state of contemplation is, however, not essential; it may be 
achieved in any state, in any occupation. The mystic does not despise 
worldly work; on the contrary, he realizes that the union with God will 
enhance the value of his works, and will make them more beneficial. 
“Wane mit Gotte enmag man niht versumen, und dis werk ist Gotz werk 
und niht des menschen.’™ Moreover, for the man enlightened by God, 
even wealth has lost its danger; he can become rich without thereby be- 
ing distracted from God. “Etliche lute sint als nésselich das in Got die 


‘8 Meister Eckhart, edited by Franz Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1857), p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 546. ® Tbid., p. 381. % [bid., p. 477. 

™ Die Predigten Taulers, edited by Ferdinand Vetter (Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, 
hsgb. von der Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bd. XI, Berlin, 1910), p. 189. 
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richeit benemen mus. Aber were der mensche gelossen, so enbeneme 
es im Got nut und neme in der richeit wol zu.” The man in whose soul 
God has been reborn has become, to use a favorite term of mysticism, 
“‘God’s loom,” His instrument, in whom only the will of his divine mas- 
ter is active. “Mag der mensche darzu werden, das er gote sials dem men- 
schen sin hant ist, so lass er im benugen und suche nit furbas,’™ 

It is evident from the above that the idea of a “‘calling” forms « very 
important element in mystic thought, but also that it differs essentially 
from Berthold’s conception. The mystics represent an aristocratic philos- 
ophy, which concerns itself primarily with the individual. They stress 
the idea of “election’’; that is, the selection by God of a limited number 
in whom neither natural tendencies nor their own free will is active, but 
only the calling voice of God Himself. Besides, for this selected group 
they reject good works as a means to achieve the highest form of union 
with God, reversing in this respect the former doctrine: good works do not 
bring about the union with God, but this union brings about good works, 
works pleasing to God and beneficial to humanity. A further character- 
istic of the mystic conception lies therein that the voice of God is heard 
in the soul even of the selected one only after the union has been achieved, 
that it is not granted to him as his birthright, but only after a conscious 
strife has overcome his naturally free will, and has thereby prepared 
the way for the unobstructed working of God’s will in him. The differ- 
ence in the two medizeval conceptions of the “calling” thus concerns 
both the second and the third elements of our former definition, com- 
munity spirit and outside urge. 

The word Ruf, English calling, itself is frequently used by the mystics, 
and it may be said that they first introduced it into German literature. 


wer uns ruffet, das ist der himelsche vater; der riifft uns mit allem dem das er ist, 
hat und vermag. Das ladet und locket uns . . . das hat er alles dar umbe geton 
das er uns do mit wider riiffe und lade in unsern ursprung und wider brechte in 
sich. Und alles ist dis ein luter riiffen zu unserm beginne.”® 


They use it in a meaning in which both the divine urge and the temporal 
activity of man are in some measure blended, although the religious 
meaning predominates. It is obvious, however, that the conception 
evolved by this comparatively small and esoteric group could not have 
penetrated deep enough into the consciousness of the m.-3 of the people 
to bring about a general recognition of the new term and its meaning. 
This was possible only on the basis of a popular movement such as the 


% Ibid., p. 211. 
% Theologia deutsch, edited by Franz Pfeiffer, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart, 1855), p. 232. 
% Die Predigten Taulers, p. 240 ff. 
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Reformation and through the far-reaching influence of the translation 
of the Bible by Luther. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the symbol of humanity 
marching in procession towards the heavenly goal had faded in the minds 
of the people. The type of civilization which the central pericd of the 
Middle Ages had developed under the dominating influence of the 
Church, the idea of the Civitas Dei, was disintegrating. It had given the 
preceding centuries a uniform and unitary view of life by the acceptance 
of a transcendental purpose of the universe, by offering to the world a 
definite Weltanschauung, which, in turn, bore the marks of its origin from 
existing conditions of life. This reciprocity resulted in the essential 
harmony between the spiritual and the temporal ideals of the time which 
found literary expression in Wolfram’s Parzival. With conditions ot life 
changing under the influence of external forces, such as new contacts 
with foreign civilizations, growing population, there arose, however, a 
discrepancy between the old theory and the new practice. This dis- 
crepancy brought with it the danger of the transcendental motive being 
discarded altogether, not because it had been proved to be wrong, but 
because it had lost grip on life. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the medieval unity had been practi- 
cally destroyed. The new individualism had asserted itself in the appear- 
ance of many new sects, in the gradual substitution of the general emperor 
by a number of independent princes, in the strengthening of the vernacu- 
lar against the predominance of the universal Latin. Instead of with 
Christianity as a unit, we have to do now with individual Christian 
nations. Outwardly the great masses still adhered to the old faith, but 
inwardly many had already brcken away from it. The religious thought 
of the mystics and of other groups could not furnish a new popular ideal 
for them, and the attempts of the Church for a reformation within itself 
and the rejuvenation of the old ideals worked too slowly and with in- 
sufficient results. Many people therefore gave themselves over merely 
to enjoyment of life. Pleasure and worldly success threatened to supplant 
the supermundane aim of humaniiy as a stimulus for work, which then 
would be conceived not as a service to the community, but only as a 
means to gain riches quickly at the expense of others. 

With this development in mind, Luther’s life work and the Reforma- 
tion as a whole might be regarded as an effort to check the rising tide 
of secularization and to preserve the old goal of Christianity, still recog- 
nizing it as the sole object of human life. But they tried to adjust it to 
the new conditions; they did not believe it attainable by the old way, 
and wished to point a new road to its achievement In his earlier life 
Luther himself went through the various stages of medieval thought. 
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He became a monk, passed through a period of contempt for the world 
and for himself, became acquainted with Mysticism and Nominalism, 
and finally came under the influence of secularizing forces. Mysticism 
impressed on him its conception of the “‘calling” and of the immediate- 
ness of man’s relation to God. But although Luther accepted these 
doctrines, his intention was not the development of a more or less 
esoteric sect, but rather the evolution of a new all-embracing system 
for the guidance of humanity. In his conception of the “calling,” 
Luther retained the social foundation of the medieval organism, yet 
he welded it with the mystic idea of the personal calling of man by God 
instead of a general calling through the Church. According to Luther, 
it is God Himself who assigns to each man his position on earth and 
orders him to do the work.% But God only places man in his “‘office’’; 
He is not calling within him constantly and guiding him on his way, as 
the mystics taught. On the other hand, man’s work in the God-ordained 
position is not put down to his account as a means of earning salva- 
tion; it is only to prove his obedience to God’s will. By fulfilling the 
assigned task, man serves God, and incidentally he thereby helps his 
neighbor. Luther’s “calling” differs from that of the mystics in being 
directed to all men alike, independent of their own attitude and not in 
the form of a voice calling within the soul, but as a task given to man 
to prove his obedience. 

Combining in this way some of the elements of both previous concep- 
tions, Luther developed his own idea of the “calling,” and embodied it 
in his religious teachings. His translation of the Bible then carried it 
forth among the mass of the people and preached to them once more the 
divine basis of man’s doings, and the necessity of untiring work at the 
task to which one is called. For Luther and his contemporaries the symbol 
of the human procession was no longer valid. They did not conceive of the 
earth as a valley of tears through which man passes on his way to God, 
but as the garden which man has to cultivate, into which he is called to 
live and to glorify God by his work. From a mere thoroughfare the earth 
to them has become the home and permanent abode of man. Humanity 
also mirrored itself differently in their eyes. From a compact organism 
it had changed to a group of individuals not depending directly on each 
other for their salvation, but bound together solely by the exigencies of 
social life. 

In conclusion a few words may be said about the further development 
of the conception of the “calling.” In Germany, Luther’s doctrine and 
* Cf. Karl Eger, Die Anschauungen Luthers vom Beruf. Ein Beitrag zur Ethik Luthers, 


Giessen, 1900.—K. Dunkmann, Die Lehre vom Beruf—Max Weber, Die protestantische 
Ethik—Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus; Sosiallehren der chr-Kirchen. 
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the continuation of the medieval theories on the problem of the “‘call- 
ing,” retained within Catholicism, predominated in the main for the 
next two centuries. Outside of Germany it was, however, taken up by 
Calvinism and other religious groups. Calvinistic denominations stressed, 
more than Luther had done, the idea of predestination. But if some 
people were chosen, and others were not, the question naturally arose, 
to which group a certain individual belonged. Calvinism answered this 
important question by referring to the success of one’s activity. If God 
had chosen the individual, his work would necessarily be good and suc- 
cessful. We have found a somewhat similar idea in the mystic doctrine. 
By success in his profession, or calling, man did not earn heaven, but 
proved to himself his predestination for it. A strong premium was thus 
set on successful work, not for earthly profit, but for religious reasons. 
Therefore the gains of man’s strenuous work were not to be used for his 
enjoyment, but rather to assure further success, for only thereby could 
man feel sure of his calling, or selection. 

This attitude is found, even to this day, in the religious denominations 
based on Calvinism. But in general, our time also knows and stresses 
work in one’s “calling” for its intrinsic value and for the sake of results; 
it emphasizes work primarily for work’s sake. These elements in the 
modern conception of work, although seemingly without relation to re- 
ligious ideas, still have their roots in the conception of the “calling’’ de- 
veloped chiefly by the Reformation. They constitute, Max Weber be- 
lieved, the main ethical characteristics of modern capitalism. 

A. E. SoKor 


Stanford University 














II 


THE TROUBADOURS OF PEIRE D’ALVERNHE’S 
SATIRE IN SPAIN 


RECENT study’ of Peire d’Alvernhe’s Chantarai d’aquest trobadors 

identified one ““Guossalbo Roitz” ridiculed by Peire with a certain 
Spanish nobleman named Gongalvo Roiz, showed that this man had 
been in or near Puivert (Aude), where Peire’s satire was written, in the 
summer of 1170, and proposed that the brilliant cortége with which he 
was travelling had attracted to that spot the troubadours of Peire’s 
satire. Since this group of nobles was going into Aragon escorting Elean- 
or, the daughter of Henry II of England, to her wedding with Alfonso 
VIII of Castile, it suggested the possibility that at least some of the 
troubadours of the satire were attached to the bride’s suite. 

Were such the case, it would seem reasonable to look in the works of 
Bernart de Ventadorn, Peire Rogier, Peire d’Alvernhe, Giraut de Bornelh 
and Raimbaut d’Aurenga—all of whom, according to the hypothesis of 
Appel and Rajna, may have been present in person at the gathering of 
troubadours depicted by Peire d’Alvernhe—for some reference to his- 
torical events in Aragon in the fall of 1170 or early in the year 1171. This 
is the problem I shall examine in this study, especially in the works of 
Raimbaut d’Aurenga and Giraut de Bornelh. Giraut suggests immedi- 
ately a series of poems already studied by Kolsen. The group contains 
poems written in Aragon—one is even a tenson with the King of Aragon 
—all of which Kolsen believes date from the years 1168-69.* Let us 
begin, however, by studying a poem of Raimbaut d’Aurenga (Bartsch, 
Grundriss, Nr. 389, 33), in which the poet shows an intimate knowledge 
of conditions at the court of Alfonso II of Aragon. 

Raimbaut is in love with a Catalan woman of lowly birth.‘ He speaks 
also of an intrigue at the court. 


FE’! reis non a cor d’ufana, 
a parven ni a semblan; 
quar absolre nouia tiran. 

Cans enrabiatz lo morda, 

reis, qui.us ditz per c’ar n’estancas. 

Qu’ieu no.l vos tenc per fizel 

qui.us ho vedes conseillan, 

c’an vos te trop per enfan.® 


1 Mod. Phil., xxx1, 19-34. 
2 Guiraut von Bornelh, der Meister der Trobadors (Berlin, 1894), p. 17 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 60-63. 

* Ed. by Appel, Provensalische Inedita, p. 261, vss. 17 and 41. 5 Tbid., vss. 25-32. 
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And the king has not, apparently, a proud heart; for [only] a tyrant rejects his 
fiancée. King, may a mad dog bite the one who tells you you should stop now in 
this matter. For I do not hold as faithful to you the one who forbids it to you by 
his counsel, for rather does he consider you too childish. 


This passage makes sense only when we recall that Alfonso II actually 
did reject his fiancée. He was originally pledged to marry a Byzantine 
princess, Eudoxia.® Before she had reached Aragon he renounced her, 
taking to wife instead Sancha, the aunt of Alfonso VIII of Castile. Eu- 
doxia had by this time reached Montpellier, where Count William of 
that city married her. Most histories place the marriage of the King 
of Aragon to Sancha in 1174, a date which is rejected by Miret y Sans, 
the most recent and most careful historian of Alfonso II. He finds docu- 
ments which show that Alfonso and Sancha were already married in 
1171.7 

Raimbaut’s poem, with its indignation against those who advise 
Alfonso II to give up Eudoxia, was certainly written before the king had 
taken the irrevocable step of marrying Sancha. Furthermore, it seems 
unlikely that the marriage of Eudoxia to William of Montpellier had 
yet been proposed, for the latter was Raimbaut’s first cousin and had 
been his guardian during his youth.* Had Raimbaut any kindly regard 
for him, he would have been glad that the treachery of the king had cast 
such a rich match at his cousin’s feet. Consequently, Raimbaut’s poem 
Nr. 33 must be placed earlier than the marriage of Alfonso II to Sancha. 

Another passage of this same work reads: 


quar tota gens no.n s’accorda, 

e non passon pons e plancas; 

que non remazes per gel 

tro que fos sols guerreian, 

de qual dir quecx pres’aman. (vss. 20-24) 


For all the people do not agree about the matter and they do not cross bridges 
and foot-bridges [i.e., they do not set out]; for I should not stay back on account 
of the cold until I were fighting alone [i.e., even if I were left to fight alone], from 
which speech let each one take advice (?). 


These obscure lines must refer to events in Aragon: they occur between 


* Stronski, Le Troubadour Folquet de Marseille, pp. 153-154, and Annales du Midi, xxi, 
491; J. Laurent, Annales du Midi, xxim, 333. 

7 Miret y Sans, Itinerario de Alfonso I en Catalufta, II en Aragén, in Boletin de la Real 
Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, u, 260-261.—Stronski, Folquet de Marseille, pp. 
153-154, erroneously supports the date 1174, citing Miret y Sans, Bol. de la R. Acad. de 
B. Letras de Barcelona, m1, 278, on which page we read of the marriage of Pedro I in 1204! 
® Appel, Raimbaut von Orange, p. 9. 
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the references to the Catalan woman and the treachery of the king. In 
my opinion, the poet has in mind a military campaign which was given 
up because of lack of concord among the troops and because of the ap- 
proach of winter. In the fall of 1170, Alfonso II undertook a campaign 
against the Moors. One of the king’s documents is dated from Fraga, 
close to Moorish territory, on November 10; but the expedition could 
not have lasted more than a month, since throughout December the 
Aragonese court appears in Christian cities away from the limits of 
Moorish territory.* Obviously, the military operations were abandoned 
at the beginning of the cold season. These historical allusions in Raim- 
baut d’Aurenga’s poem Nr. 33 make the date of its composition fall 
after the renouncement of the campaign in December, 1170, and before 
the marriage of Alfonso II to Sancha, sometime in 1171. 

At the time Raimbaut is writing he is not in Aragon. He tells us in his 
poem that he is “‘entre 1 Monteill e Gorda” (vs. 44), which I identify with 
Monteux and Gordes, both in Vaucluse not far from Courthezon, the 
usual abode of the troubadour. Furthermore, in a document dated 
January, 1171, Raimbaut pawns some of his lands and it appears that 
he is either in his own domains or somewhere near them.’® Are we to 
conclude that he speaks of conditions in Aragon only on hearsay and 
that he did not actually visit that realm? If this were so, we should 
have to explain not only Raimbaut’s intimate knowledge of an unim- 
portant military expedition and rumors of the king’s abandonment of 
his fiancée, but also his keen emotional reaction to these circumstances. 
We must not forget, too, that Raimbaut declares himself to be in love 
with a Catalan woman. To my mind, the only reasonabie explanation of 
all these facts is to assume that Raimbaut wrote his poeim Nr. 33 in 
Provence, early in 1171, not long after having returned from Aragon. 

In my former study of Peire d’Alvernhe’s satire, it was shown that 
statements Peire makes about Raimbaut seem to be ridiculing boastful 
assertions made by Raimbaut himself in one of his works (Bartsch, 389, 
20). This poem Nr. 20 shows Raimbaut taking part in a poetic competi- 
tion with more than twenty jongleurs. He confidently claims the prize 
for himself. One is tempted to try to establish some connection between 
the group of jongleurs with whom Raimbaut competes and the trouba- 
dours and jongleurs caricatured by Peire d’Alvernhe. In this same poem 
Nr. 20, Raimbaut says: “Let the Lord of Talaug know that I am not 
what I seem . . .’" Talaug has been identified with Talau, a hamlet in 


® Miret y Sans, op. cit., 1, 268; Zurita, Anales de Aragén, 1, 77s 

10 Appel, R.v. Orange, p. 10. 

1 Ed. by Appel, ébid., p. 27, vss. 19-20; also ed. by Crescini, Aw#i del R. Istituto Veneto, 
LXxxv1, 1235 ff. 
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the department of Pyrénézs Orientales,"* lying but a few miles from the 
Spanish border. More evidence to show that Raimbaut knew the terri- 
tory near Aragon and that his supposed trip to that kingdom is plaus- 
ible.¥ 

A third poem by the same author (Bartsch, 389, 17) is sent to a lady 
dwelling in Urgel, across the Pyrenees from Puivert and Talau. The 
poet is not in that city; but since the legend of the prose biography to 
the effect that he fell in love with the Countess of Urgel without seeing 
her is unquestionably a fiction,“ we must conclude with Appel that the 
poet knew a lady in Urgel. On the basis of all these links between Raim- 
baut and Aragon, I am willing to declare without reserve that the trouba- 
dour did actually visit that realm. 

There remains one important work of Raimbaut d’Aurenga (Bartsch, 
389, 7) which we must consider before turning to Giraut de Bornelh’s 
faaious Glove-series. I have mentioned that among the poems of Giraut’s 
Glove-cycle there occurs a tenson with King Alfonso IT. In this poetical 
dispute, Giraut asks the king if he believes that a noble lady could love 
him, her sovereign, as well as she could another man of Jesser rank.” 
The king upholds his worth as a lover in a mild fashion, being more 
amused than offended at Giraut’s strange question. At this point, how- 
ever, Raimbaut enters the argument with a poem in answer to the 
tenson, upbraiding the other two hotly. “Those in whom love never 
dwelt are disputing about loving .. .” he begins; then adds, “‘. . . for 
I hear something else said, ana it does not please me: that a nobie lady 
who deigns to listen to a noble man wishes to ruin her reputation.’’* 
Appel lists a number of phrases in Raimbaut’s work Nr. 7 which are 
aimed directly at assertions made by Giraut in the tenson. Appel con- 


18 Appel, op. cit., p. 15. 

% One of the easiest passes of the Pyrenees is the Col de la Perche at Puigcerda, which 
was the most frequently travelled route into eastern Spain. Cf. L. B. Holland, Trafic Ways 
about France in the Dark Ages (500-1150), p. 79. From Puivert this pass can be reached by 
ascending the river Aude and then crossing to the valley of the Tet. Curiously enough, if 
one takes the eariest route between these two river valleys—the Col de Creu, by which it 
is six hours’ travel on foot from one river to the other—one passes through Talau. Could it 
be that Raimbaut’s poem Nr. 20, with its allusion to the Lord of Talaug and its relation to 
Peire d’Alvernhe’s satire, was written at or near Talau, after the performance of the satire 
at Puivert? In this case Raimbaut would be defending himself against Peire’s assertions 
when he twice says that he is haughty “ because of his lady’ (vss. 29 and 48). 

Moreover, when one crosses the Col de la Perche into ‘pain, the first important town is 
Urgel, which is mentioned in works of both Raimbaut and Giraut de Bornelh dating from 
this same period. Although we cannot be positive, the Col de la Perche seems to be the 
route of the troubadours and the wedding party. 4 Appel, op. cit., p. 14. 

Ed. by Kolsen, Sémtliche Lieder des Trobadors Giraut de Bornelh, Nr. 59, vss. 1-8. 
™ Appel, op. cit., p. 17. 
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cludes, ‘Dann aber diirfen wir beide Dichtungen der gleichen Zeit und 
Gelegenheit zuschreiben....’*7 We shall soon see that Giraut de 
Bornelh’s tenson with Alfonso II must have been composed between 
about 1167 and 1173. It was certainly composed in Aragon. If, as Appel 
says, Raimbaut’s vehement reply is “to be ascribed to the same time 
and occasion,” both works must fall during Raimbaut’s trip into the 
domains of Alfonso II in the latter part of the year 1170. Appel’s opinion 
is supported largely by the tone of Raimbaut’s work, but to my mind, 
this evidence is significant. There is a great spontaneity and a keen indig- 
nation visible in the composition, which would certainly not be so evi- 
dent were Raimbaut far removed from the young disputants at whom he 
wishes to strike. 


Turning now to the works of Giraut de Bornelh, we find at this period 
a cycle of poems bound together by certain common themes. One such 
motif is the series of allusions to a glove, given to him as a love-token 
by his lady, Mo Senher or Bel Senher. Unfortunately the poet lost the 
glove and with it his lady’s affection. He was condemned by her to a 
wandering life, journeying first to Provence and afterwards to Spain. 

Several of the poems of the Glove-cycle are roughly dated by their 
author. Twice he tells us that the loss took place “last year’’;'* in a poem 
written in Spain it is “more than a year” since the misfortune befell 
him;'* finally, in one of the last works of the series, from which we learn 
that Mo Senher has called him back to her from Spain, we also hear that 
he has been suffering her displeasure for three years.?° So the whole ad- 
venture of the glove covers a period of three years, and Giraut went to 
Spain during the second year.”" The whole series can be limited in time 
to a period from 1166 to 1173. The lower date is set by the fact that 
Raimbaut d’Aurenga (dec. 1173) and another friend of Giraut de Bornelh 
called Mo Joi or Joios, who died not long before Raimbaut,” are men- 
tioned in works from all periods of the cycle.* On the other hand, one of 


17 Tbid., p. 19. 18 Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 26, vs. 46; Nr. 27, vs. 68. 

19 Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 28, vss. 31-36. 2 Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 51, vss. 46-56. 

% Nrs. 26 and 27, both of which tell us that the glove was lost “‘last year,’ show that 
Giraut is in Languedoc. In Nr. 26 he is probably at Narbonne (vs. 98), while in Nr. 27 he 
has recently left Provence (vss. 76-77). Then in Nr. 28, which informs us that the glove 
was lost “more than a year ago” (vs. 31 ff.), we discover that Giraut is in Spain (vs. 15). 
Giraut wishes to impress us with the length of his exile; he would certainly have said “ more 
than two years” had such a period elapsed. Consequently, his sojourn in Spain must have 
begun during the second year of his exile. 

® His death is mourned in the planh for Raimbaut’s death. Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 76, vs. 15. 

% See, for example, ed. Kolsen, Nr. 29, where both these patrons are named. This work 
is one of the last of the series, hence the whole series falls before 1173. 
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the last works of the group, which shows Giraut going back to his lady, 
is dedicated to the Dauphin of Auvergne.™ Robert, the first Count of 
Auvergne to take the title of Dauphin, began to rule in 1169.” It follows 
that if one of the last poems of the series was written in or after 1169, 
the beginning of the cycle cannot be earlier than 1166. 

In order to fix the period of the Glove-cycle more precisely, I direct 

attention to one of the last works of that group. The theme of this song 
(ed. Kolsen, Nr. 51) is the reluctance of the poet to return to his lady— 
who has finally sent for him—-since his return would necessitate giving 
up a campaign against the Moors. Giraut says: 
If I hesitate and if the king and his court keep me [from going back to my lady], 
the advantage is great and I don’t know what the harm will be; and if she com- 
plains that I dared to put off my return, let her do what she pleases about aveng- 
ing herself well. If she lets me put my hope in the campaign which the kings will 
make, to go is better than to stay back; although honor and worth cannot be so 
great that I should disobey her command. 

And may God now advance our cause and us, so that the evil Saracens may 
suffer loss and harm, until they are cast down. And one ought not fear evil when 
winning for God, nor to doubt about the beginning, for good hope [of gain] will 
bring over the Gascons and Navarrese, if booty is abundant for them, and God 
will go forward leading our side (ed. Kolsen, Nr. 51, vss. 61-90). 


From other Glove-poems of this same epoch we learn that the proposed 
campaign was in the spring.” Is there any historical record of the opera- 
tions to which Giraut is referring? 

The end of the three-year Glove-cycle must fall somewhere between 
1169 and 1173. We know nothing of the whereabouts of Alfonso IJ of 
Aragon in the spring of 1169; in 1170, various documents from the 
months of March, April, and May prove definitely that he was not on a 
military expedition ;the same statement holds good for the years 1171 and 
1173.27 Only in the spring of 1172 do we find mention of operations 
against the Moors.”* Apparently Alfonso invaded the district of Valencia 
but was compelled to beat a hasty retreat when the King of Navarre 
descended upon Aragon with an armed force. Although Giraut’s poem 
was redacted before the expedition, its slighting reference to the people 
of Navarre, who fight only for material gain, seems to reflect the strained 
relations between the two kingdoms which culminated in the attack on 


Aragon. 


™* Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 48, vss. 4 and 72. 

% Stronski, Annales du Midi, xvi, 476. 
%* Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 16, vs. 13 ff; Nr. 49; Nr. 19, vss. 4-6. 

37 Miret y Sans, Bol. dela R. Acad. de B. Letras de Barcelona, u, 266-275. 
8 Tbid., 1, 274; Zurita, Anales de Aragén, 1, chap. 32. 
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Now it is precisely in Giraut’s poem Nr. 51 that he states that he has 
been exiled from his lady for three years (vss. 46-56). Consequently, I 
believe we can state definitely that the Glove-cycle covers a period from 
the spring of 1169 to the spring of 1172. Since Giraut entered Spain more 
than a year after the loss of the glove,” his trip must have begun some 
time after the spring of 1170, and probably before another year had 
passed. Thus the belief that Giraut came to Spain in late August or 
September of the year 1170 is admirably supported by evidence from 
Giraut’s own works. 

I have already mentioned the tenson between Alfonso II of Aragon 
and Giraut de Bornelh, against which Raimbaut composed his irate 
reply. The existence of this answer makes the tenson fall before 1173, 
the year of Raimbaut’s death. Yet both Giraut and the king were very 
young and could not have been interested in poetry very long before 
that date. Alfonso was fifteen years old in 1167. He would not be likely 
to discuss his position as a lover before that age, although once fifteen, 
the age of one’s majority in medieval times and not an uncommon age 
for marriage, his interest in amatory questions might well be awakened. 
Giraut himself is said to have been writing as late as 1220;*° hence we 
can hardly place his beginnings in poetry earlier than about 1165. From 
these considerations we see that the tenson between Giraut and the king 
must date from about 1167 to 1173, during which period Giraut visited 
Spain. Furthermore, since Giraut accuses Alfonso of incapacity to love 
truly, could the poem possibly fall after the king’s rejection of Eudoxia 
in 1171? Would Giraut dare to accuse the king of inability to appreciate 
the delicate feelings of courtly love when the king had already shown 
himself guilty of infidelity to his lady—the one great sin against the 
system of fin amor?™ I have alreday ascribed Raimbaut’s answer to the 
tenson to the fall of 1170, when that troubadour was in Aragon. With 
Appel, I feel that the connection between this answer and the original 
tenson was intimate and immediate, a relation explained by the presence 
of both Raimbaut and Giraut at the court of King Alfonso. 

The theme of the lost glove is not the only one common to the Glove- 
series. Throughout this group of works Giraut is much preoccupied with 
the question of literary style, especially the deliberately obscure style 
known as trobar clus. The writings from the first year of his exile all 
take a determined stand in favor of obscurity,” but those written in 


% See above, note 21. *® Jeanroy, Romania, tvt, 517, n. 1. 

® Indignation was shown by other troubadours at the betrayal of Eudoxia. Cf. Stronski, 
Annales du Midi, xxi, 491. This indicates that Alfonso’s deed was generally regarded as 
a breach of the code of love. 
* He says, for example, “L«st year, when I lost my glove, I used to sing in the clear 
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Spain—with one exception, which I believe is the first work written in 
Spain*—show a remarkable change in Giraut’s attitude. He now attacks 
the dark style just as enthusiastically as he had defended it.™ 

Perhaps the most interesting discussion of this problem of style is to 
be found in a second tenson (ed. Kolsen, Nr. 58), one between Giraut 
de Bornelh and Raimbaut d’Aurenga. The latter begins the dispute by 
accusing his friend of having abandoned the dark manner. “I should 
like to know,” he says, “why and on what grounds you go about con- 
demning frobar clus?”*® Giraut excuses himself by saying: 


I do not complain if anyone composes according to his desire; but, for myself, I 
wish to condemn it [i.e., trobar clus] inasmuch as a song is better liked and more 
esteemed if one makes it light and simple; and do not bear a grudge against me 
because of this (vss. 8-14). 


Sufficient internal evidence in the terson fixes its date with consider- 
able precision. First of all, it is definitely of the Glove-cycle,* thus 
limiting it to the period from 1169 to 1172. Then, at the end of the poem, 
occur the oft-quoted lines: 


Giraut, greu m’es, per Saint Marsal 
Quar vos n’anetz de sai nadal. 


Linhaure, que vas cort reial 
M’en vauc ades rich’e chabal. (vss. 57-60) 


Giraut is leaving Raimbaut at Christmas time in order to go to the court 
of a king. I cannot agree with Kolsen, who piaces the poetic dispute in 
the first year of Giraut’s exile from Mo Senher and before his trip into 
Spain.*” The mere fact that all of Giraut’s works from the first year of 


style, but now [I use] the obscure style. . . .” Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 26, vss. 46-53. See also Nr. 
27, vss. 50-58; Nr. 25, vss. 1-19. 

® This poem is Nr. 28, which, we have already seen, speaks of the loss of the glove as 
having taken place “more than a year ago.’’ Giraut is deliberately making this poem clear 
and simple, in order to send it to his friends in Provence who objected to trobar clus (vss. 
1-10, 15). 

* Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 16, vss. 1-12; Nr. 48, vss. 1-2; Nr. 49, vss. 1-9; Nr. 51, vs. 3. 

* Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 58, vss. 1-3.—Jeanroy has suggested (Romania, Lv1, 517, n. 1) that 
Giraut may argue against the obscure style merely because it is the convention of the ten- 
son to take a stand opposed to the proposition of the first copla. But Raimbaut’s opening 
words reproach Giraut for previous attacks on érobar clus. 

* It mentions an honor conferred on him by his lady (vs. 56) as in one of the poems which 
speaks of the glove (Nr. 27, vss. 69 and 74). 

* Kolsen’s dating of the whole Glove-cycle hang; on his statement that the tenson on 
trobar clus was written at Christmas, 1168. His reasons are as follows: From 1166 to Decem- 
ber, 1168, Alfonso II was in Languedoc and Provence. It seems that Giraut must have left 
Raimbaut on Christmas and followed Alfonso into Spain at the latter’s return (G. von 
Bornelh, der Meister der Trobs., pp. (0-61). 
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the Glove-cycle take a firm stand in favor of trobar clus, while the tenson 
shows him now as definitely against that style, makes it impossible that BS 
the poem should be dated at Christmas, 1169. On the other hand, 
Giraut appears in Spain before Christmas, 1170,** and we are also certain : 
that he is in Spain in the winter of 1171.** Furthermore, Raimbaut was 
in Aragon in the last months of 1170 but had retuzned to his lands in 
Provence by January, 1171. The tenson between Raimbaut and Giraut 
could have been written only at Christmas, 1170, when both these . 
troubadours were in Aragon. : 

But how explain the statement that Giraut is leaving for a royal 
court? Are we not to believe that the two troubadours were already at 
the court of Aragon?“ It is not necessary to think that they remained 
with the royal suite all the time. No doubt they visited some of the local 
potentates, and we can easily imagine that they parted at the abode of 
one of these local rulers, Giraut to go back to the court, while Raimbaut 
was to pursue his way back to Provence. Or, supposing the ter.son to 
have been written at the court of Aragon, could not Giraut be alluding 
to a projected visit to the court of either Castile or Navarre? 











What significance has Giraut de Bornelh’s and Raimbaut d’Aurenga’s 
trip to Aragon when considered simultaneously with facts already gained 
from a study of Peire d’Alvernhe’s Chantarai d’aquest trobadors? We saw 
that one of the members of the group ridiculed by Peire was a Spanish 
nobleman, an amateur poet, and one of the resplendent suite accompany- 
ing the bride of Alfonso VIII of Castile into Aragon, where the royal 
wedding was to take place. Since this cortége passed either through or 
close to Puivert, where Peire’s satire was written, it appeared probable 
that the group of poets portrayed in that work had been attracted to 
Puivert by the brilliance of the bride’s cavalcade. Finally, it seems only 
reasonable to infer that some of these entertainers followed the bridal 
party into Aragon, since at the lavish Spanish weddings the troubadours 
and jongleurs were unusually well received. The bride reached Aragon 
in September, 1170, and about that time we find two of the figures of 
Chantarai d’ aquest trobadors at the court of Aragon. What better evidence 

























Not only are these statements devoid of logical coherence, but the historical event on 
which they depend has recert!y been disproved. Alfonso did not return to Spain in De- 
cember, 1168. His trip to Frovence fell between the spring and the fall of 1167 (Miret y 
Sans, op. cit., 1, 264-265). 38 See above, note 21. 

% Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 16, was written in the winter (vs. 13 ff.) and Giraut is planning to ‘ 
leave Spain the following April (vss. 25-28), i.e., April, 1172. 

“ The court was at Roda in Ribagorza as can be seen by a document published in Es- 
pafla Sagrada, xxx, 110, 421. 
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could we hope to find to substantiate belief in the intimate relation 
between the wedding party and the group of singers of Peire’s satire? 

Before closing this study, we should look briefly at the evidence af- 
forded by the works of other troubadours of the satirized group. Here 
we find that information is scanty. In the works of Peire d’Alvernhe and 
of Peire Rogier we find no hint of a sojourn in Spain in the year 1170. 
The case of Bernart de Ventadorn and Lemozi, known to have been a 
jongleur in Bernart’s service,“ is curious. From the juxtaposition of 
their names in Chantarai d’aquest trobadors it appears that they were to- 
gether as composer and performer at the time of Peire d’Alvernhe’s 
writing. Now Bernart names Lemozi in two poems, both from the same 
period,® in one of which we learn that they are on their way to a foreign 
land. It follows that if Lemozi appears only in works from a limited 
period of Bernart’s life, and if Bernart and Lemozi are together in Peire’s 
satire, the works naming Lemozi must be approximately contemporary 
with the satire. And in one of these works we learn that Bernart and 
Lemozi are en route to a foreign land! 

Only one more figure from the merry group of singers of Peire’s satire 
need concern us here. This is a Sir Ebles de Saigna. When Giraut de 
Bornelh had left Spain to return to his Bel Senher,“ he sent a song to the 
Dauphin of Auvergne with the wish that “if it could find Sir Eblon on 
the way, it could well say to him that I say the difficulty is not in making 
the work obscure but in making it clear” (vss. 5-10). Giraut has re- 
nounced érobar clus and wishes to send news of his decision to a Sir Eblon 
who lives somewhere toward Auvergne. But why send the news to him? 
Because—and this is the only way we can interpret the above-quoted 
passage—Giraut and Sir Eblon had already argued the question of style. 
Now the Sir Eblon of Giraut’s poem Nr. 48 has been identified with the 
Sir Ebles, or Eblon, de Saigna of Chantarai d’aquest trobadors.“ More- 
over, his home is said to be a Saigna in the department of Cantal, which 
lies in the region of Auvergne.“ It seems certain that Giraut, who had 
argued for w#vbc> clus before his arrival in Spain, had had as one of his 
opponents this same Eblon de Saigna. Since iatcrnal evidence from 
Chantarai d’aquest trobadors suggests that Eblon was personally at 


“ Appel, Bernart von Ventadorn, p. xli; Crescini, Atti del R. Istituto Venelo, LXxxvI, 
1227; Zingarelli, Siudj Medievali, 1, 332. # Appel, ibid., pp. xl-xli. 

® Ibid., Nr. 45, vs. 47. « Ed. Kolsen, Nr. 48, vss. 71-74. 

“ Kolsen, G. von Bornelh, der Meister der Trobs., p. 61; Crescini, Atti del R. Istituto Veneto, 
LxxxvI, 216. 

“ Kolsen, loc.Pcit.; Crescini, loc. cit.; Chabaneau, Hist. Gén. de Languedoc, x, p. 345, 
n. 5; Jeanroy, Romania, xu, p. 115. 
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Puivert, it is highly probable that the dispute on style took pl: ¢ while 
both men were following the wedding escort of Princess Eleanor. 

We cannot say with certitude that Bernart de Ventadorn, his jongleur 
Lemozi, and Sir Eblon de Saigna took part in the same journey into 
Aragon which Giraut de Bornelh and Raimbaut d’Aurenga mac. Yet 
the fact that these two last poets appear in Aragon not long after »¢ 
believe them to have been at Puivert strengthens the theory that tke 
troubadours ridiculed by Peire d’Alvernhe were present in person at 
Puivert. Moreover, we get perhaps our most vivid picture of the life 
of the troubadours from our interpretation of the poems which group 
themselves around the wedding of Alfonso VIII of Castile. We see how 
the singers flocked to a brilliant festival in search of gifts; how they ar- 
gued with kings, being received on terms of equality with the nobles out of 
consideration for their poetic skill; how they discussed literary styie 
among themselves;*’ and how, in lighter moments, they joked one an- 
other and poked fun at their divers idiosyncrasies. We can well agree 
with Crescini when he calls Chantarai d’a-uest trobadors “‘a palpitating 
document, which brings to life again, as if the intervening centuries were 
a thin and vaporous veil, even rent and spread apart here and there, the 
life and art, the spirit and customs of the troubadours and jongleurs. . .’’“* 


WaLtTeR T. PATTISON 
Wesleyan University 


*? Giraut de Bornelh’s renunciation of trobar clus late in the year 1170 should be checked 
against similar statements of other troubadours to see if there was a universal change of 
taste about that time. Cf. Peire d’Alvernhe, ed. Zenker, Nr. 1, vs. 6; Nr. 3, vss. 13-18- 
and Raimbaut d’Aurenga’s Nrs. 3, 7, and 38 in Bartsch’s Grundriss. 

* Atti del R. Istituto Veneto, xxx, 795. 
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III 


THE MAGIC CHESSBOARD IN THE PERLESVAUS: 
AN EXAMPLE OF MEDIEVAL 
LITERARY BORROWING 


ITERARY endeavor in the Middle Ages, as in the Renaissance, was 
essentially an art of imitation. Since little emphasis was placed upon 
originality of subject-matter, since praise went rather to the combination 
and interpretation of familiar materials—or to stylistic qualities —the 
author felt free to appropriate whatever themes or episodes best suited 
his fundamental conception. Thus an Arthurian romance was usually a 
tissue of commonplace incidents and motifs, developed in accordance 
with the purpose or the taste of the individual writer. To distinguish 
between the narrative content of a work and the particular interpreta- 
tion applied to it by the artist, the Middle Ages employed the terms 
matiére and sens. The matiére might come from any source; the sens 
alone was the contribution of the latest reworker.' 

The practice of building with borrowed materials was given full 

justification by the rhetoricians of the time; they renewed for their 
period the doctrine of imitation as formulated by Cicero, Horace, and 
Quintilian. Among the writers of poetriae Matthieu de Vendéme, in his 
Ars versificatoria (written before 1175), gives advice to those who would 
adapt the writings of others: 
Materia de qua aliquis agere proponet, aut erit illibata, aut ab aliquo poeta pri- 
mitus exsecuta. Si exsecuta fuerit, juxta tenorem poeticae narrationis erit proce- 
dendum, tali quidem consideratione, ut quaedam collateralia quae non sunt de 
principali proposito, scilicet comparationes et poeticae abusiones et figurativae 
constructiones, modus temporum et syllabarum, non inducantur.* 


Geoffroi de Vinsauf, in his Documentum de modo et arte dictandi et versi- 
ficandi (written c. 1210?), interprets the “‘Difficile est proprie communia 
dicere” of Horace as authorizing such borrowing, and elaborates a sys- 
tem for its application: 


 Gerbert de Montreuil, for example, prides himself on the originality of his sens: 
Puis ce di que li sens est miens; 
Ne li doit nuire ne peser, 
Se je me deduis au penser. 
(Roman de la Violette, ed. Buffum, SATF [Paris, 1928], vss. 26-28).—On the general prob- 
lem, see Wm. A. Nitze, “Sans et matiére dans les ceuvres de Chrétien de Troyes,”’ Romania, 
xv (1915), 14-36; Cross and Nitze, Lancelot and Guenevere (Chicago, 1930), pp. 63-65. 
7In E. Faral, Les Ans pottiques du xii* et du xité* siécle (Paris, 1924), pp. 180-181.— 
For the date of the Ars, see p. 14. 
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Et quanto difficilius, tanto laudabilius est bene tractare materiam talem, scilicet 
communem et usitatam, quam materiam aliam, scilicet novam et inusitatam. 
... Possumus enim materiam communem proprie dicere si quatuor modos 
observemus . . . Primus modus est ne moremur ubi moram faciunt alii; sed, ubi 
moram faciunt, transeamus, ubi transeunt, moram faciamus . . . Secundus mo- 
dus est ne sequamur vestigia verborum, et hoc est intelligendum quantum ad 
corpus materiae . . . Tertius modus est ut de materia non transeamus ad talem 
articulum unde reverti nesciamus ad materiam . . . Quartus modus est ne prae- 
mittamus tale principium quod sit nimis arrogans et superciliosum .. . * 








































Thus imitation as a literary dogma was fully developed by the early 
thirteenth century.‘ It is altogether probable that such theoretical docu- 
ments, widely read as they were, influenced verse and prose composition 
in the vernacular, as well as Latin poetry.’ Naturally, the skill and prac- 
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tice of individual authors in the handling of such materia communis 3 
é} varied considerably. While one writer would follow his source closely, { 
another might make notable changes. Thus a writer’s originality may ba 
él frequently be evaluated by studying his method of adaptation. : 


The author of the Perlesvaus is peculiarly adept in the remaniement 
of his source materials. He rarely borrows an entire episode from one of 
his predecessors; usually, his indebtedness is limited to details—narra- ’ 
: tive or descriptive—which he weaves skilfully into the fabric of his own : 
ul work. When a complete incident is incorporated, it undergoes an ex- 
tensive transformation akin to the dissimulatio of Renzissance writers.® 
The author’s favorite device is the division of a story into two or more 
parts, and the inclusion of these parts at widely separated places in his 
romance. This interweaving and interlinking of episodes gives the 
Perlesvaus an integrated type of structure, and produces in the reader 
an impression of continuity and solidity. 

The Chessboard Episode offers an excellent example of the author’s 
method of adaptation, and of his technique of interlinking. It affords 
one of the closest parallels between the Perlesvaus and any other earlier 
work. Furthermore, we possess a third text which borrows from the 








* Ibid., pp. 309-310.—Faral gives no definite date for this work which, he says, might 
either precede or follow the Poetria nova (c. 1208-1213). See p. 23. 

* An example of its extensive applic..tion in the field of education may be found in the 
Metalogicus of John of Salisbury, ed. Migne, PL, cic, col. 855B; quoted by Baldwin, 
Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928), p. 163. 

5 Cf. the opinion of Saintsbury, History of Criticism, (London, 1922), 1, 415, that “in so 
far as they [the vernaculars] were deliberately practiced, the principles of composition and 
of taste which guided the practice cannot have been different [from those for Latin work].’’ 

* Cf. H. Gmelin, “Das Prinzip der Imitatio in den romanischen Literaturen der Renais- 
sance,”’ Romanische Forschungen, xiv1 (1932), 125, for Petrarch’s definition. 
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same source for this episode; by studying it, we may appreciate more 
fully the method and the originality of our author. The source is the 
Wauchier continuation of the Conte del graal, the additional text the 
Modena (or Didot) Perceval. The relationship of the Perlesvaus to Wau- 
chier, on this point, was indicated by William A. Nitze,’ whose opinion 
was corroborated by Walther Hoffmann.® Hoffmann studied primarily 
the Wauchier-Didot Perceval relationship and concluded that: ‘Diese 
Ubereinstimmungen machen es einleuchtend, dass G[Wauchier] von 
PP [the archetype of Didot and Modena] als Quelle benutzt ist.’ Miss 
Weston mentioned the occurrence of the episode in the three texts, but 
did not agree with Nitze’s conclusion that Wauchier was here the source 
of the Perlesvaus.!° Later Miss Mary Williams, in her study on Peredur, 
compared the texts of Wauchier and the Didot Perceval, without taking 
the Perlesvaus irto account." 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the literary method of the Perles- 
vaus, we must establish the source relationship between the three texts. 
For the Perlesvaus, the recent edition ot Nitze and Jenkins has been 
used; for Wauchier, the British Museum Additionai MS 36614 (fols. 

[Text continues p. 33} 


7 The Old French Grail Romance Perlesvaus (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 59-61. 

® Die Quellen des Didot Perceval (Halle, 1905), p. 58. 

® Yhid., p. 54.—Hoffmann’s arguments are accepted as conclusive by Lot, Etude sur le 
Lancelot en prose (Paris, 1918), p. 134, a. 1. 

10 The Legend of Sir Perceval (London, 1906), 1, 107-110. 

" Essai sur la composition du roman gallois de Peredur (Paris, 1909), pp. 60-63, 75-76.— 
The Chessboard Episode in Peredur is a mere summary, containing no descriptive detail, 
and is of slight value for comparison with our texts. The entire passage (ed. Loth, Mabino- 
gion, (Paris, 1913], m, 114-115) follows: 

Peredur se dirigea vers le chAteau. Le portail était ouvert. En arrivant a la 

salle, il trouva la porte ouverte: il entra et apercut un jeu d’échecs: les deux 

troupes de cavaliers jouaient l’une contre I’autre; celie 4 qui il donnait son aide 

perdait et l’autre jetait un cri, absolument comme l’eussent fait des hommes. Il 

se facha, prit les cavaliers dans son giron, et jeta l’échiquier dans le lac. A ce 

moment entra une jeune fille noire qui lui dit: ‘““Puisse Dieu ne pas t’accorder 

sa grace. I] t’arrive plus souvent de faire du mal que du bien.” 
Magic chessboards appear in other Arthurian romances; e.g., in the prose Lancelot (Som- 
mer, V, 151-152 and 189-190; for the relationship of this to the other romances, cf. Bruce, 
“The Composition of the Old French Prose Lancelot,” Rom. Rev., rx [1918], 375-376); 
in the Dutch Lancelot (cf. Williams, op. cit., p. 75); and in the Dutch Walewein (cf. G. 
Paris, Histoire littéraire de la France, xxx, 82-84). These seem to be unrelated to our 
episode. 

12 (Chicago, 1932).—In several cases (lines 2338, 2339, and 2340) the readings of MSS 
BrP have been adopted in preference to those of the text (MS 0), in accordance with 
the opinion of the editors that the former constitute the best readings. Reasons for this 
preference will be given in the forthcoming Volume it of the Perlesvaus. Brackets have been 
used to indicate departures from the text of MS O. 
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167”°-168"°) ;* for the Modena Perceval, the edition of Miss Weston."® 
An examination of the parallel texts points to the following conclusions 
with regard to the source relationship: 
1. The Perlesvaus (P) and the Modena Perceval (M) both show definite 
similarities to Wauchier (W). 
2. The order of presentation of details is the same in all three, except 
for two places where P includes a descriptive detail at a different point. 
3. In only eight places does a given detail of W appearin both M and P. 
These are all essential points of the narrative: the hero arrives at the 
castle, ascends to the hall, finds the chessboard, sees the chessmen upon 
it, and moves one of them; the board plays against him, and checkmates 
him three times; finally a damsel appears. 
4, Pand W haveat least six points of similarity which are not found in 
M: the hero rests his shield against the wall when he dismounts; the 
stairs are mentioned; the beauty of the hall, the bed, the gold painting 
of the room, and the gold and blue squares on the chessboard, are de- 
scribed. Since M does not have these details, we may reject thehypothesis 
that it might be the common source of P and W. 
5. On theother hand, M and W have in common at least ten details which 
do not appear in P: the hero sees the castle tower, ties his horse after his 
arrival, finds the hall deserted; it is “joncie’’; the first four moves of the 
chess game are indicated; the hero becomes angry, states his intention 
to destroy the chessmen, which he puts into the ‘“‘pan de son hauberc”’; 
he attempts to throw them out the window; at the end the damsel for- 
bids him to do so. Thus P, which lacks these elements, cannot be the 
common source of M and W. 
6. P and M have no details in common which are not also to be found in 
W. There is thus no necessity to posit a common source other than W 
to explain their agreements. 
Since W contains many details, which are divided between P and M; 
since Pand M agree only in details contained in W; and since neither P 
nor M could be the source of the other two texts, we may accept W as the 


™ This MS has several readings which are closer to the Perlesvaus than those of the 

Potvin text, lines 22401-22504. The Perlesvaus (line 2340) reads: “estoient li point d’or et 
d’azur.”” Here MS 36614 reads: 

Enmi leu ot un escequier 

A poins d’azur & de fin or 
whereas Potvin 22442-43, has: 

Enmi avoit .i, eskcékier 

Porpoint d’asur et de fin or. 
Similarly, where the Perlesvaus (line 2341) reads: “ Missire Gavains esgardoit la biauté et 
la richece de la sale,”” MS 36614 reads: “‘ Puis a la sale regardee.” Potvin, however, has “Et 
vit la sale toute painte”’ (line 22429). % Op. cit., 1, 31-32. 
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common source of P and M."* Because of the preservation of the order of 
details, it is highly probably that the author of each prose romance had 
a copy of W before him, or had but recently read that text, at the time 
he composed his own romance. 

We may now contrast the way in which Pand Madapted their common 
source, W. (1) In W,the Chessboard Episode had served as a prologue to 
the quest of the white stag. The situation is the same in M." In P, how- 
ever, the setting is entirely different; the place is now the Grail castle, the 
time before and after the Grail visit. There is no connection whatsoever 
with a stag quest. (2) In W, the hero of the episode is Perceval, and he is 
the same in M. But P ascribes the adventure to Gauvain. (3) In W, all of 
the actions of the incident follow one another without interruption, as 
they do in M. On the contrary, P divides the episode into two parts, 
putting the first half before the appearance of the Grail, the second half 
after it. (4) Wis the most elaborately developed of the three versions. 
Of the numerous accessory details which it contains, M borrows a large 
number, while P borrows comparatively few. As a result, P is extremely 
brief and compact—the whole episode is contained within six sentences— 
while M is much longer, occupying over a page in the printed text 

It is apparent, then, that M follows W practicaily without innovation, 
giving the episode at the same place in the romance, with the same back- 
ground and hero, and with most of the descriptive detail.'* In contrast, 
P takes the incident out of its background and relations, changes its hero, 
splits it into two parts, and reduces it in size by omitting almost all of the 
accessory elements. We ma~ suggest reasons why P handled the material 
as he did. Although he did not intend to include the stag quest, the Chess- 
board Episode appealed to him for its color and its magic qualities; he 
therefore retained it. But since he used the episode only as an ornament, 
he shortened it considerably. Of the two possibilities, amplification and 
abbreviation, the latter was here imposed upon him by the esthetic de- 
mands of the situation. He located the incident at the Grail Castle in 
order to add another marvelous element to the merveilleux chrétien of 
the castle itself. The change of hero was a result of the change of scene. 

% To assume a common source for all three texts seems unnecessary, since W adequately 
satisfies the requirements of a source for P and M. 

”” As is the stag quest which follows; cf. Hoffmann, of. cit., pp. 48-58. 

18 Modena is not always unoriginal. Cf. Pauphilet, “Le Roman en prose de Perceval,” 
Mélanges offertes a Ferdinand Lot (Paris, 1925), pp. 610-611, for an appreciation of his 
method. Modena’s originality, however, is generally less striking and less complete than 
that of the Perlesvaus. 

19 P frequently changes the hero of a story in like manner; Miss Weston, in Rom., 11 
(1925), 361-362, remarks upon the freedom with which he handles his sources. On the gen- 
eral practice of treating borrowed episodes in French verse works, cf. Baldwin, op. cit., 
Pp. 260-269. 
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Finally, the characteristic device of interweaving serves to disguise the 
story and to make it encircle, so to speak, the important visit of Gauvain 
to the Grail. 

In this manner, the author of P has assimilated the story, transformed 
it to serve his own purposes and, except for the essential points and a 
few significant details, made himself independent of his source. His 
method is that recommended by the theorists—the borrowing and con- 
version of narrative materials. To this genera] method he adds a process 
characteristic of his own work, that of interlinking. He thus becomes an 
imitator rather than a mere copier, and a creative artist according to the 
requirements of his time. 

BERNARD WEINBERG 


University of Chicago 








IV 
THE LANGLAND MYTH 


T is remarkable that the one possibly contemporary statement in 

regard to the authorship of Piers Plowman has never been adequately 
examined. That is the note in the Trinity College Dublin MS. D, 4, 
I (Skeat’s No. x11, C-text), to the effect that the author was William 
Langland, the son of a gentleman, Stacy de Rokayle, who lived in Ship- 
ton-under-Wychwood as a tenant of Lord le Spenser in the County of 
Oxford: 


Memorandum quod Stacy de Rokayle pater Willielmi de Longlond, qui Stacius 
fuit generosus, et morabatvr in Shypton under Whicwode, tenens domini le 
Spenser in comitatu Oxon., qui predictus Willielmus facit librum qui vocatur 
Perys ploughman. 


From what source came this information and what is its value? Why 
should it appear in a Dublin manuscript—a somewhere near contempo- 
rary *ext, but corrupt and in a “Northumbrian dialect”? 

An answer to these questions is, strangely enough, contained in the 
poem itself in two lines which have quite escaped notice and comment: 


“By Marie,” quod a mansed prest of pe march of yrlonde, 
“T counte namore conscience bi so I cacche sylver.” 
(B. xx, 220-1; C. xxmm, 221-222) 


Is it not quite singular that the author of the poem should concern 
himself at all with a cursed, corrupt priest of the March of Ireland? 
Had this priest anything to do with the note in the Dublin manuscript? 
I believe the note in the Dublin manuscript has some connection with 
these lines, for I believe the lines were aimed at a specific individual, and 
further, that this individual tried to find out what he could about the 
author and that it is some form of his memoranda which is preserved 
for us. 

In the late fourteenth century there was no priest “of the March of 
Ireland” quite so conspicuous as Walter de Brugge, “parson of St. 
Patrick’s Trym, in Ireland, and prebendary of Houthe in the Cathedral 
church of St. Patrick, Dublin.’ This man not only inspected the king’s 
armies going to Ireland,? and dealt with the Irish rebels,’ but also was 
right-hand man to the earl of March‘ and eventually guardian of both 

1 Pat. Rolls., 14 Richard II, p. 380. 2 Thid. p. 405. 3 Ibid. p. 404. 

‘“Grant for good service to the king and earl of March, to Walter Brugge, parson of 
Trym and prebendary of Houthe in Ireland, to whom the king granted license to remain in 
England at the schools or elsewhere for ten years, receiving the fruits of his benefices 
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Edmund and Roger de Mortuo Mari.§ Inasmuch as Richard II in 1385 
declared Roger de Mortuo-Mari, then a mere lad, heir apparent to the 
English throne,’ we may assume that his guardian was very much in 
the public eye and that readers of the poem might have known to whom 
the author alluded. This connection with the earl of March and his 
family might explain the poet’s slur, “priest of the March of Ireland.” 
Walter de Brugge was the type of person described by the poet—one 
who cared nothing for conscience so long as he caught silver. He had 
become inordinately wealthy by serving as attorney in Ireland for those 
soldiers and gentlemen whom duty or business called back to England 
to the neglect of their Irish affairs.’ In addition to these large revenues, 
he received incomes from the prebends of Warham in the Cathedral 
church of Hereford*® and of Fenton in the Cathedral church of York® 
and from the estate of Sir John de Cobeham.'® When for some reason 
he apparently desired to study at one of the universities," he was granted 
a living at St. Mary’s Burwell, Cambridgeshire, in the diocese of Nor- 
wich, for this purpose.” At all times he was the subject of especial favors: 


License, for ten years, for the king’s clerk, Walter de Brugge, parson of Trym in 
Ireland and prebendary of Houthe in the Cathedral church of St. Patrick, Dub- 
lin, to bring from Ireland into England and Wales such times as he chooses corn, 
fish and other victuals for his household, as well as horses, goshawks, and falcons 
for his own use notwithstanding any ordinance to the contrary.™ 


Judging from the records relating to Ireland, no priest there would have 
been more likely to excite the wrath of the author of Piers Plowman than 
Walter de Brugge. If another were intended, the passage would never- 
theless be easily applied to him. 

If, then, Walter de Brugge was the victim of the poet’s attack, how 
did he take that attack? We must enter now definitely into realm of con- 





meanwhile, notwithstanding ordinance to the contrary, that he be one of ten persons excepted 
from the provisions of the ordinance of the king and council directing that Thomas, duke of 
Gloucester, shall have the rents and profits of all those who have possessions in, and are ab- 
sent from Ireland; to continue for 9 years from Jan. 9 last.” Pat. Rolls, 15 Richard II, 
p. 16. “Roger de Mortuo Mari, earl of March, staying in England, has letters nominating 
Thomas Mortymer, kngt., and Walter Brugge, clerk, his attorneys in Ireland for one year.” 
Pat. Rolls, 17 Richard II, p. 313. “‘ Pardon to Walter Brugge . . . whilst he tarries in Eng- 
land about the ear!l’s affairs. . . .”” Pat. Rolls, 20 Richard II, p. 8. 

5 Pat. Rolls, Edward III, Apr. 12, 1371; Pat. Rolls, 17 Richard IT, p. 304 (June 24, 1393). 

® “Mortimer, Roger,” D.N.B. 

’ For examples, see: Pat. Rolls, 44 Ed. III, p. 378; 45 Ed. III, p. 66; 47 Ed. III, p. 335; 
51 Ed. II, p. 430; 3 Ric. II, p. 496; 16 Ric. II, p. 117; 17 Ric. 1, p. 313; etc. 

* Pat. Rolls, 16 Ric. IT, p. 207. * Pat. Rolls, 11 Ric. II, p. 405. 

% Pat. Rolls, 19 Ric. II, p. 498. 4 Pat. Rolls, 15 Ric. II, p. 16. 
® Pat. Rolls, 19 Ric. II, July 27, 1395. 8 Pat. Rolls, 14 Ric. II, p. 380. 
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jecture, but conjecture not entirely unsupported by fact. I believe the 
poet’s barb sank into the March priest’s flesh and rankled there. I be- 
lieve he, like some of his kind in England, made every effort to find out 
who the author was in order in some way tc retaliate. The most con- 
clusive proof of Brugge’s interest in the poet is furnished by his will, 
drawn at Trym in 1396 but probated in the Cathedral of York, because 
of his connection with Fenton. I quote: 


In Dei nomine, Amen. Ego Walterus de Bruge clericus et Canonicus Ebor. 
condo presens testamentum meum in hunc modo. In primis lego animam meam 
Deo, et B. Mariz, et omnibus Sanctis, & corpus meum ad sepetiendum in choro 
ecclesiz Sancti Patricii de T[r]yme, si me in Hibernia mori contigerit; vel alibi, 
ubi Deus disposuerit. Item lego fabrice cancellz S. Patricii de T[r]yme decem 
libras. Item fabrice ecclesie S. Patricii Dublin xx’. Item lego dicte ecclesiz S. 
Patricii Dublin unum novum missale magnum & unum novum calicem deaurat- 
um, summo altari deserviturum; ita quod celebrantes ibidem specialem memor- 
iam anime mez extunc habeant. Item lego fabrice cancelle ecclesie de Kyl- 
barrok xl*. Item fabrice ecclesie mex prebendalis de Fenton in ecclesia Ebor. 
x marcas. Item lego quadraginta libras monetz sex capellanis ydoneis et devotis, 
per executores meos eligendis & providendis, ad celebrandum per unum annum 
continuum, in uno loco vel diversis locis juxta disposicionem dictorum execu- 
torum meorum, pro anima me4, animabusque partris et matrix meorum, Leo- 
nelli nuper ducis Clarenciz, et Edmundi nuper Comitis Marchiz, et animabus 
omnium fidelium defunctorum. . . . Item lego Domino Johanni Wormynton unum 
ciphum argenteum cum uno cooperculo, bibleam meam rubeo coreo coopertam, unum 
librum vocatum Pers plewman, et unum alium librum vocatum Pars Oculi, cum 
aliis tractatibus in uno volumine. .. .™ 


This legacy of “unum librum vocatum Pers plewman” to a priest of his 
parish, “Domino Johanni Wormynton’” is all the proof we need of Walter 
de Brugge’s interest in the poet and the poem. I beiieve the Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin manuscript is either the very manuscript left by Walter de 
Brugge or a copy of that manuscript, and I believe the note which it 
contains about the author of Piers Plowman is either Walter de Brugge’s 
own memorandum or a copy of his memorandum. One of the interesting 
things about the Dublin manuscript is the fact that it is in the dialect 
of Northern England. The best explanation for the dialect is this, that 
Brugge learned he had been attacked and sent to England for a copy 
of the poem, which copy was made in his own prebend, that of Fenton, 


4 Testamenta Eboracensia, Pt. 1, pp. 207-210 (Surtees Society, 1836). I wish here to 
acknowledge my debt to Mr. H. G. Pfander, who copied out in full for me (I had it only in 
part) the note from the Micklethwaite Collection (B.M. MS. Add. 37,504) which led me 
to this very important document: “ Walter de Bruge Canon of York makes his will 1396— 
leaves ‘unum librum vocatum Pers plewman.’ York wills vol. 1. p. 209. This is William 
Langland’s lifetime.”—The italics in the quoted portion are mine. 








— 
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in Yorkshire. Though there is the element of conjecture in this, it makes 
the first complete story offered for the note in the Dublin manuscript— 
and the only one. 


It does not follow that the information contained in the note in the 
Trinity College Dublin manuscript is of any particular value. Indeed, 
the note is suspect because it contains an obvious contradiction: it tells 
us that the author of the poem is William de Longlona and yet that his 
father was Stacy de Rokayle. This contradiction has led to what may be 
called without malice the Bastard Theory of the poet’s origin. Thus A. 
H. Bright states: 


William, Eustace de Rokayle’s son, was illegitimate. His mother is unknown. She 
may have been some “serving wench” at Hanley Castle, or more probably, the 
daughter of some farmer or tradesman. . . . Being the i!legitimate son of a bonds- 
woman, he was born to the position of a serf—adscriptus glebae. .. . His home 
was at the Longland .. . [a field] of the length of two furlongs or furrow-longs. 
..- William . . . adopted the name Langland, or J ongland, from the place where 
he had spent many years of his life, and which mav have been connected with 
his mother’s family. . . . 


There is one grave difficulty in the way of accepting William Langland 
as the poet and a bastard. Nothing is clearer than the poet’s scorn of 
illegitimacy! When the poet would describe False, one of the most vicious 
characters in the poem, he makes him a bastard: 

That False is a faytur [traitor]. a faylere of werkes 


And a Bastard i-boren. of Belsabubbes kin. 
(A. 11, 99-100) 


So, too, when he heaps contempt upon some unholy nuns: 


. .. Dame Johanne was a bastarde, 
And dame Clarice a knyghtes douhter. a cokewald was hure syre. 
(C. viz, 133-134) 


Adultery is the practise of sham beggars: 


Pei weddep no wommon . pat pei with dele 

Bote as [wilde] Beestes wib wo . worcep togedere 

And bringep forp Barnes . pat Bastardes ben holden. 
(A. vit, 74-76) 


There is no point in multiplying passages of this sort: it is clear enough, 
even to the casual reader of the poem, that the poet had no patience with 
Concupiscencia-carnis. He was not only a devout man, but pure; there 


* Allan H. Bright, New Light on“ Piers Plowman” (Oxford, 1928), pp. 36, 37, 42, 43, 66. 
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is the greatest likelihood that he was a cleric, and if a cleric, a rigid church- 
man, for he would have enforced the test of legitimacy upon all who 
would be frocked: 


For shuld no clerk be crouned . but yf he ycome were 

Of franklens and free men . and of folk ywedded. 

Bondmen and bastardes . and beggers children, 

Thuse by-longep to labour . and lordes [kyn to] serven. 
(C. v1, 63-66) 


It seems scarcely credible that the author of these lines was a bastard. 
We are forced, then, to dismiss the notion that William de Longlond 
was the bastard son of Stacy de Rokayle or we are forced to dismiss 
entirely the note in the Dublin manuscript as reliable evidence about the 
author of the poem. This is the dilemma of the scholar who would trust 
too implicitly in the Walter de Brugge note. 

Supposing that note, however, is not wholly reliable, is it any less ac- 
ceptable? The answer must be, Yes and No. Supposing Walter de Brugge 
or one of his followers discovered there were afloat two theories about 
the author—one, that his name was William de Longlond, and the other, 
that the poet was the son of Stacy de Rokayle—is it not conceivable that 
he combined them in the memorandum in the Dublin manuscript? Once 
the bastard theory is dismissed this is the only possible interpretation 
of the contradiction in that memorandum, but it would appear to dimin- 
ish considerably the value of the Dublin note. Walter de Brugge had no 
certain evidence if he combined two current theories about the poet. 
Yet if Walter de Brugge had no certain evidence, one of his informers 
may have had. Whoever supplied him with the Langland theory or who- 
ever supplied him with the Rokayle theory may have had some glimmer 
of the truth. Our problem is to determine which of the theories of Walter 
de Brugge is the more acceptable. 

Though scholars have persistently refused to take this view of the 
Dublin note," they have pushed the search for William Langland to its 


% Attention should be called to Mr. Bright’s error in assuming that the poet was a 
bastard and “a serf—adscriptus glebae.” A bastard was a serf because of his body and legally 
was not free; the type of serf described as “a serf—adscriptus glebae” was a freeman, in 
that he held freely his tenement and could not be compelled to hold it unless he chose. 
See Henry de Bracton, Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae (London, 1878) 1, 35; 52 (53).— 
The point is important because, while the latter might take his name from the soil, the 
former would be far less likely to. I am afraid that it was a misunderstanding of the phrase 
“adscripius glebae” which led Mr. Bright to his theory that the poet took his name from 
the land. See below as to how the name Langland possibly originated. 

17 Note the entire absence of comment on Professor Samuel Moore’s article, “Studies in 
Piers Plowman,’’ Mod. Phil., x11 (May, 1914), 19-50. Though Professor Moore followed a 
different line of reasoning and accepted the statements of Brigham, Sparke, Wisdom as 
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utmost limits. It would appear that no one by this name exisied in con- 
temporary England; if he did exist, it would be yet another matter to 
prove him the poet. Since investigation fails to reveal such a person, 
are we not at liberty to doubt his existence, to ask ourselves if it were 
possible for a Langland myth to have sprung up from the poem with- 
out any person to attach it to? If this was a possibility, are we not free to 
investigate Brugge’s other theory, that a son of Stacy de Rokayle made 
the poem? 


It now becomes the purpose of this paper to suggest that, if William 
Langland were not the poet of Piers Plowman, it is astonishingly easy 
to show how the poem was attributed to him and how a whole myth has 
developed about him. If the identity of the poet could only be guessed 
at, it is clear that line 148 in Passus xv of the B-text might furnish a 
clue: “I have lyved in londe,”’ quod I. “‘my name is Longe Wille.’”’ Read- 
ing this line backwards, provides, as has been pointed out countless 
times, the name “Wille Longelonde.” Let us assume that it did provide 
the guess as to the poet’s name. Does it follow that this was a good guess? 

Those who hold that an inverted reading of B.xv, 148 does name the 
poet can hardly hold that the poet went by the nickname “Longe Wille.” 
Fancy ever alluding to him as “Longe Wille Longelonde!” Yet there 
is the best evidence to show that the poet’s nickname might have been 
“Longe Wille” and that the line does make sense without inversion. In 
another line in the poem, the author frankly alludes to his unusual size, 
and hence, to a reason for the nickname: ‘‘A muche man, as me pougte. 
and lyke to my-selve” (A.1x, 58; B.vim1, 70; C.x1, 68). Yet rather than 
meet the dogged assertion that B. xv, 148 does have an astonishing 
double entendre, let us ask why the author should have risked so much 
on a device so easily deciphered. His life had been in jeopardy from the 
moment the A-text was issued. In that version of the poem, the author 
had championed anonymously the cause of the Good Parliament of 1376, 
and had made a host of enemies which included soine of the most power- 
ful people in England.'* These enemies were in full control of the govern- 
ment again in 1377; they imprisoned Peter de la Mare, speaker of the 
Good Parliament, and forced even the great Bishop of Winchester, 
William Wykeham, to go into hiding. Is it likely that within a year or 





of greater antiquity than they really are, his conclusions about the Dublin note are very 
like mine, Differences will be developed below. 

¥* John of Gaunt, Simon Sudbury, Alice Perrers, Adam de Bury, etc. See my article, 
“The Date of the A-text of Piers Ploughman,” PMLA, xivu (June, 1932), 354-362. Had 
be author made no political enemies, his attacks on the Friars would have endangered 
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two the poet would gratuitously furnish them with a clue to his identity? 
If William Langland existed in the fourteenth century,’® he would have 
been easily located, but there were probably hundreds of Long Wills.” 
Those who hold that the poet named himself in B. xv, 148, have yet to 
explain why he did it. 

Evidence for this first step in the presumptive growth of the Langland 
myth is provided by one of the oldest statements on the authorship of 
the poem, a note in the manuscript (formerly Ashburnham 130) now in 
the Huntington Library: “Robert or William Langland made pers 
ploughman.” This statement reveals how the legend grew directly from 
the poem: B. xv, 148 provided some searcher with the name “William 
langland,” but he thought he found it contradicted, as Skeat has shown,”" 
by another line in the poem which he read as, “I, Robert in russet, 
roamed about”: 


Thus i-robed in russet, romed I about. 
(A. rx, 1; B. v, 1-2) 


The next stage in the growth of the legend was supplied by a little 
group of rabid sixteenth-century Protestants who were interested in the 
poem as propaganda. At this time, probably, the notion originated that 
the poet was born in Mortimer Cleobury, in the county of Shropeshire, 
within eight miles of Malvern hills. This stage is represented by a note, 
said to be in Bale’s hand, beneath the earlier one in the same manuscript 
in the Huntington collection: 


Robertus langlande natus in comitatu Salopie in villa Mortymers Clybery in 
the claylande, within viij myles of Malborne hylles, scripsit, piers ploughman, 
li. 1. 
In somer season whan set was sunne. 

It is easy enough to see how the conclusion that the poet was born in 
the neighborhood of Malvern hills was reached from the allusions to 
these hills in the poem, but scholars have always looked upon the desig- 
nation of “Mortymers Clybery” for the poet’s birthplace as a fact de- 
rived from some other source than the poem itself—they have looked 
upon it as an authentic tradition. Yet one part of this statement clearly 
reveals that the person who made it had no knowledge of the locality— 
the assertion that the “‘villa” is eight miles from Malvern hills. We do 


19 A most thorough search has failed to reveal him; see Skeat’s “General Introduction.” 
I may add that I have been through the printed records of the century in a search for him. 

2° See Skeat, “General Introduction,” p. xiii; also Vol. rv, p. 212, note to line 68, and p. 
344, note to line 286.—It might be suggested that the poet’s several allusions to his life 
and appearance are deliberate falsifications to lead his enemies astray; I do not altogether 
endorse this view.  B-text, p. xxviii, note 3. 
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not have to lock upon this (as Professor Moore does)” as a mistake for 
eighteen miles,” but as the guess of someone, unacquainted with the re- 
gion, from one of the crude maps of the time, for the distance.™ The point 
is not an important one, save as it indicates the general ignorance of the 
person responsible for the rest of the information. 

The thing in this note which arrests attention is the phrase, “in the 
claylande.” This lets the cat out of the bag—or rather, makes it possible 
for us to bell the cat—for it shows us how the idea that the poet’s birth- 
place was Cleobury Mortimer originated. There was no district in 
Shropeshire called “the Clayland,” nor did Bale mean that there was 
one. In the second edition, in 1559, of his Scriptorium Illustrium Maioris 
Britannie . . . Catologus (p. 474) he makes it clear that it is clay soil he 
has in mind: 

Robertus Langelande, sacerdos, ut apparet, natus in comitatu Salopiz, in villa 
vulgé dicta Mortymers Clibery, in terra lutea [italics mine], octavo 4 Malvernis 
montibus milliario fuit.... 


This insistence upon the “terra lutea’”’ of Langland’s birthplace reveals 
the origin of the selection of Cleobury for that place. Scanning many 
manuscripts for facts about the poet, either John Bale or Nicholas Brig- 
ham, or someone of their immediate group, inevitably came upon that 
passage at the end of one version of the A-text which describes the death 
of the poet and contains the all important line— 


And is closed under clom . crist have his soul. 
(A. xu, 100) 


“Ah-ha!”’ said he, “we know that the poet came from the region of 
Malvern hills, and there he lies buried under the clay in his birthplace.” 
If he decided that this line did furnish a clue, it is easy to see how, 
through a mistaken etymology,” this grew into the place name “Cley- 
birie” and ultimately into ““Mortymers Clybery in the claylande.” 
Proof that, among the pseudo-erudite about 1550, Cleobury meant 
etymologically “Clay-bury” is possibly indicated by Crowley’s spelling 
in his note on Langland’s life. Crowley got his information, he tells 


“Studies in Piers the Plowman,” Mod. Phil., x1 (May, 1914), 19-50. 

* There seems to be some difficulty as to the actual distance of the Malvern hills from 
Cleobury. See Allan H. Bright, New Light on “ Piers Plowman” (London, 1928), p. 34. 

™ Tf he had used a map on which the Woodbury or Abberley hills to the north were un- 
distinguished from the Malvern hills, of which they are a continuation, the actual distance 
would be eight miles! 

%“Cleobury Mortimer (Salop). Dom. Cleberie, 1278; ... =‘clifi-burge’ or ‘castle,’ 
etc.” J. B. Johnston, The Place Names of England and Wales (London, 1915). 

™ The Vision of Pierce Plowman, 1550 (second issue); reproduced in Bright, New Light, 
Appendix C, p. 79.—See also third entry in Bale’s note-book below. 
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us, by consulting “such men as I knew to be more exercised in the study 
of antiquities, then I myself have ben.”” When the rabid Protestantism 
of each is considered as supplying the grounds of a mutual attraction, 
and proximity afforded the opportunity, is it not likely that Crowley 
chiefly consulted Bale for his information??? 

Yet on whom we shall pin the infamy of thus selecting Langland’s 
birthplace depends upon the interpretation of passages in Bale’s note- 
book, and perhaps is not a vital matter. Worth revealing, however, is the 
character of the scholarship of Bale and his friends. The follc'wing are 
the entries in Bale’s note-book :** 

Robertus Langlande, natus in comitatu Salopie in villa Mortymers Clyberi in 
the cleyeland within viij myles of Malborne hylles, scripsit, Peers Ploughman 
li.i. ‘In a somer 
sonday whan sote was ye sunne.”*® 
Ex collectis Nicolai Brigan. 


Visio Petri Ploughman, edita per Robertum Langlande, natum in comitatu 
Salopie, in villa Mortymers Clybery in the cley lande within viij myles of Mal- 
borne hylles. 

li. i. ‘In quodam estatis 
die cum sol caleret,’ &c. 
Ex collectis Nicolai Brigam. 


Robertus Langlande, a Shropshyre man, born in Claybery about viij myles 
from Malvern: hylles, wrote 
Peers ploughman 
li. i, ‘In a somer 
season whaa set was the sunne,’ &c. 
Ex domo Guilhelmi Sparke. 


Robertus Langlonde, sacerdos (ut apparet) natus apud Clybery prope Mal- 
vernum montem, scripsit Peers plowghman opus eruditum ac quodammodo 
propheticum. Claruit A.D. 1369, dum Ioannes Chichester pretor esset Londini. 

Ex Ioanne Wysdome medico. 


The first two of these entries (and the earliest entered in the note- 
book) arc marked, ‘‘Ex collectis Nicolai Brigam.”” Whether this means 
that Bale made these entries from facts he elicited from manuscripts*® 
collected by Nicholas Brigham or whether some one else had already so 


*7 Compare Crowley’s statement with Sparke entry (infra) in Bale’s notebook; see also 
D.N.B. articles for Bale and Crowley. 

%8 Index Britanniae Scriptorum (autograph note-book, ed. R. Lane-Poole, Oxford, 1902), 
pp. 383, 509, 510. 29 Above sonday Bale has written seson; above sole, warme. 

% So “‘collectis’’ would seem to imply; when he is citing from one of Brigham’s works, 
he clearly indicates it. Compare “ Ex venatione Nicolai Brigan” (Index, p. 479, etc.). This 
is a reference to Brigham’s De Venationibus Rerum Memorabilium (See D.N.B.), not now 
extant. 
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interpreted the manuscripts, there is no way of determining—no way of 
telling who is responsible for ““Mortymers Clybery in the cleyland.’’* 
But what is of importance is the fact that whoever did it was a third-rate 
scholar, only superficially acquainted with the poem,” for he has con- 
fused the first line of the lyric “Somer Sonday” “In a somer sonday 
whan sote was ye sunne’’—with the first line of Piers Plowman/® 

I do not know what the phrase “Ex domo Guilhelmi Sparke’’ affixed to 
the third entry in Bale’s note-book means. It may be interpreted to 
mean that, at the house of William Sparke, Bale got from a manuscript 
of the poem, or from someone who had studied a manuscript, the in- 
formation he sets down. It is significant, however, that Bale followed his 
Brigham notes in his Catalogue and in the second note in the Huntington 
manuscript, for it indicates he placed no great weight upon this one. 
William Sparke was no learned searcher of manuscripts, as has generally 
been supposed, but a London draper, a contemporary of Bale!* The fact 
that Sparke apparently ‘ailored “scutcheons” and sometimes dealt in 
books,** might mean that occasionally manuscripts passed through his 
hands and that “scholars” sometimes congregated at his house to wag 
their heads over them. 

Evidently Bale held very highly Doctor John Wisdom, the source of 
the last entry in his note-book, for he quotes him directly (“Ex Ioanne 
Wysdome medico”’) and adopts his language for the beginning of his ar- 
ticle in his Catalogue and his date for the composition of the poem.* 
Who this Dr. John Wisdom was, has always remained a mystery—a 
mystery, however, commanding a great deal of respect.*” I am now able 
to demonstrate that he was a contemporary medical quack: 


* The most obvious solution the duplication of the errors of fact in this note-book, in 
the note in the Huntington MS., and in Crowley, is to suppose that Bale is responsible for 
all; in a word, that the entries in his note-book in these cases represent his interpretation 
of lines in the poem and his guess 2s to the distance of Cleobury from Malvern hills. 
I am not absolutely committed to this view. 

® It is worth pointing out that all the “facts” embodied in the Langland myth were 
easily accessible, for they all lie at the beginnings or ends of Passus. Casual examination pro- 
duced them! % Professor Carleton Brown first called this to my attention. 

* See Pat. Rolls, 6 Henry VII, pp. 337, 346; 13 Henry VII, p. 120; 17 Henry VII, p. 251; 
also letters in time of Henry VIII (infra, Note 35). 

* “T have detained Sparke for my Lord’s scutcheons, but cannot get them yet, & must 
pay more for them than they are worth.’’ (John Husee to Lady Lisle, Letters & Papers, 
Foreign & Domestic, 30 Henry VIII, 17 April, No. 791; see also Nos. 784, 813). “I hope 
you have received the matins book & Mrs. Denny’s token by Sperke."’ (Same correspond- 
ents, April 26, 1539, No. 859). William Sparke is not to be confused with the soldier, John 
Sparke, of Lord Lisley’s household, who was possibly a relative (See, ibid., 32 Henry VIII, 
No. 749. etc.). % Reproduced, Bright, New Light, Appendix C, pp. 79, 80. 

* See Bright, New Light, p. 34:“This John Wisdom may have been the father or brother 
of Robert Wisdom, Archdeacon of Ely. . . .” 
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Grants in June, 1542. No. 443.4: John Wysedom. Pardon of all penalties in- 
curred by him in exercising the mystery of physic in London without license. 
The preamble states that information was sworn before the barons of the ex- 
chequer, 6 July last, by one Otwell Wylde that the said John Wysedome of the 
parish of St. Stephen’s Colman Street, had since 13 July, 32 Henry VIII prac- 
tised as a physician without having been approved by the Bishop of London or 
the Dean of St. Powles, contrary to the statue of 3 Henry VIII, and had thereby 
forfeited 55£, of which the said Wylde prayed to have half; it however appears 
that the said Wysdome has done many great cures upon the King’s subjects, and 
that Wylde was instigated by evil disposed persons maliciously stomached 
against the said Wysedom. Also license to him and his son Gregory Wysedom to 
exercise the said science and mystery in London or elsewhere in the Kings do- 
minions.* 

This complete view of Bale’s “authorities” must considerably diminish 
our respect for the “evidence” they have supplied about the poet. Yet 
it is these “authorities” and this “evidence” which furnish our notions 
today of the poet. Despite the “life” of the poet done by Mr. Allan 
Bright, under the influence, apparently, of Lytton Strachey and the 
“modern” school of biography, our actual knowledge of the poet is nil, 
or like theirs of the sixteenth century, the product of wild conjecture 
based upon a dubious interpretation of the text. It would appear that 
no genuine progress could be made with the authorship of Piers Plowman 
until we have completely abandoned the notions that either William or 
Robert Langland wrote the piece or that Cleobury Mortimer was his 
birthplace.** Is it not singular that Walter de Brugge, who, through the 
Mortimers, may be assumed to have had some knowledge of Mortimer 
Cleobury, makes no mention of this place in his memorandum? This 
part of the legend developed after his time. 


If William Langland is only a myth, we are free to investigate the 
other theory advanced in the Dublin manuscript memorandum; namely, 
that the poet was a son of Stacy de Rokayle, a gentleman of Shipton- 
under-Wychwood, who was a tenant of Lord le Spenser. It is all impor- 
tant to note that this information could not have been derived from the 
poem itself. It must have come ultimately either from an informer who 
betrayed the poet or from a friend who deliberately led Walter de Brugge 


3 Letters & Papers, Foreign & Domestic, xvu, 255. 

** Or Ledbury, either, which does happen to be eight miles from Malvern hills (See 
Bright, New Light, pp. 33 ff.). Of what significance is the fact that in the neighboring parish 
of Colwall in 1840 there was a meadow called “Longlands,” if the name is common in the 
locality and merely describes a field of two furlongs length (Bright, p. 43)? Why does Mr. 
Bright make so much of the dubious “eight miles” (for which several explanations can be 
given) and ignore the more important phrase “in the Claylands”’? See also, below. 
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(or an intermediary) astray. With the possibility of finding the poet no 
less than the possibility of missing him altogether, there might be some 
incentive for the idle scholar to run down the Rokayle theory.“ 

I began an investigation of the Rokayle family in 1927, and since that 
time I have gathered from the Rolls Series and from the various county 
publications many hundred records relating to this family.“ 

That there was such a person as Stacy de Rokayle, and that he held 
lands of Lord le Spenser in Oxford, was known before I began my search. 
Professor Samuel Moore had produced the following records: 


1. In 1328 Roger de Nowers brought suit against Stacium de la Rokele for 
a debt of 40£.@ 

2. On Jan. 21, 1331, Eustace, son of Peter de la Rokele, acknowledged that 
he owed to Peter son of Eustace £100 to be levied, in default of payment, of his 
lands and chattels in the county of Oxford.* 

3. On Mar. 20, 1349, Eustachius de la Rokeille was a juror in the inquisition 
post mortem, held at Shipton, Ox., upon the death of Hugh le Despenser.“ 

4. On Oct. 22, 1360, Eustace Rokaille “of the county of Oxford” & others 
became mainpernors for Matthew de la Villa Nova, who was appointed keeper 
of the priory of Mynsterlovel, about 5 miles from Shipton-under-Wychwooid.* 

5. On May 19, 1361, Eustacius Rokaill’ was a juror to determine  ™ ouas 
de Langeleye should be permitted to enfeoff certain persons with i “k 
of the forest of Wychwood.“ 


These five records established the existence of Eustace or Stacy de 
Rokayle and rather definitely located him in Shipton-under-Wychwood. 
Professor Moore then showed that the Despensers had held the manor 
of Shipton since 1322, and dropped the case. He made no search for a 
William de Rokayle, for he held that “Piers Plowman” was attributed 
in the fifteenth century to two different persons, to Robert Langland, 
a Shropshire man, and to an Oxfordshire man, a son of Stacy de 
Rokayle’“’—not necessarily William at all. 


“ There is yet another inducement fe ~arnering the records of the Rokayle family: 
if, after all, there was a William Langland who was the bastard son of Stacy de Rokayle, 
he may have assumed the name of Rokayle at times—for all but literary purposes. In no 
event would an inquiry be wholly futile. 

“ In addition to examining an equally large number dating from the Norman Conquest, 
collected by Professor William Rockwell, of Union Theological Seminary, whose generosity 
is here acknowledged. 
® De Banco Roll, 247; Trinity, 2 Ed. II. Rot. 175 designated “‘)xfordshire.”’ 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-33, p. 178. 

“ Inquis. post. mortem, 23 Ed. III, Pt. 1, No. 169 (12). 

“ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1358-61, p. 474. 

* Inquis, post mortem, 35 Ed. III, Pt. 1, Second Numbers, 32. 

Mod. Phil., x11 (May, 1914), 19-50. 
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That Stacy had a son, apparently his heir, is seen in the following 
record: 
Release by Roger Rokayle of Oxford Middleton, to Sirs John Lovel and Richard 
Abberbury, knights, of all his right in a meadow called “Capronemede’”’ in 
Shupton under Wychewode.* 


Did he have another son named William? I produce the following: 


Commission of Oyer and Terminer to [various persons] because the abbot of Ste. 
Katherine’s, Rouen, complained that [various persons including] William, son 
of Eustace de la Rokele, felled his trees growing at Tyngwyck, co. Buckingham, 
carried them away, also his goods, and assaulted his men and servants.*® 


But this record was made at Lincoln, on Feb. 1, 1316! William, son of 
Eustace, must have been at least twelve to have had such a charge pre- 
ferred, even technically, against him. If he were twelve in 1316, he was 
seventy-two in 1376 when the A-text appeared, seventy-four when the 
B-text appeared, and past eighty when the C-text was issued. This is 
possible, but not probable. The whole matter is complicated by the fol- 
lowing record (Moore’s No. 2): 

Eustace, son of Peter de la Rokele, acknowledges that he owes Peter, son of 
Eustace de la Rokele, £100, to be levied in default of payment, on his lands and 
chattels in co. Oxford. 


It appears that there were two Stacy Rokayles! There originally must 
have been two brothers or cousins, one named Peter and the other 
Eustace. Peter had a son named Eustace, who is our Stacy Rokayle of 
Oxfordshire; Eustace had a son named Peter, to whom the Oxfordshire 
man owes money. But the latter must also have had a son named Wil- 
liam, who at best can be only a first cousin to the Stacy de Rokayle of 
Shipton-under-Wychwood. The elder Eustace was dead, however, be- 
fore 1325, for a number of records after that time seem to indicate prop- 
erty settlements on Peter.® 

If Stacy de Rokayle of Shipton-under-Wychwood had a son William, 
we have no record of it of the clear character of this one I have just 
produced. Yet there are, including this record, forty-three entries of a 
William Rokayle, in the fourteenth century, in my collections. It is nec- 
essary to examine these separately if we are to eliminate the names of 
those who cannot possibly be the poet, for it will appear that these rec- 
ords are not all of the same person. 

Record 1.—This is a duplicate of the charge that William, the son of 


8 Ancient Deeds, m, B. 3268. 15 May, 14, Ric. II. See also B. 3269. 
* Pat. Rolls, Ed, II, p. 652. 
® Close Rolls, 18 Ed. II, p. 341; 18 Ed. I, p. 347; 4 Ed. III, p. 181; 3 Ed. II, p. 556. 
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Eustace de Rokele, committed robbery and assault at Tyngewyck, co. 
Bucks., only this entry is made at Clipstone, Jan. 1, 1316." 

Record 2.—'William de la Roke!e [with others, including William Jor- 
dan] is charged with trespass and theft at Aston, Ilmere, and Adynton, 
co. Bucks., on Feb. 18, 1328." Because of the location of the alleged 
crime, and because of its nature, it would appear that this William might 
be the person mentioned in Record 1. 

Record 3—Pardon on Feb. 19, 1316, to William de Rokele and Eliza- 
beth his wife [and others] of that which pertains to the king for a certain 
disseisin committed by them against William Jurdan of Bray, and Sibyl 
his wife, for which they were convicted and condemned to prison by 
John le Foxle and his fellows, justices of assize in the county of Berks.™ 
Because the location is that of the adjoining county (to Bucks.) and 
because William Jurdan is mentioned, it seems probable that the Wil- 
liam of this record is the same person as in Records 1 and 2. 

Record 4.—Commission of oyer and terminer, on Dec. 8, 1309, to 
William de Echingham, John de Foxle, and John de Batesford, on ccm- 
plaint by Robert, vicar of the church of Burghershe that certain persons 
including William de Rokkeley assaulted him at Burghershe, co. Sussex, 
imprisoned him, cut off his testicles, and carried away his goods.“—Al- 
though I suspect that this is the same William de Rokele as of Records 
1, 2, and 3, I cannot establish this. What is of consequence, however, is 
the fact that this William, like the persons previously mentioned, is too 
old from the record (1309) to be the poet. 

Record 5.—This is of William Rokel, “‘masoun,”’ of the Bury of St 
Edmunds.® He is a distinct person from the Williams previously men- 
tioned, but there is no reason why we should suspect that he is the poet. 

Records 6-18. —These records, dating from 1323 to 1428, are of two 
Williams, Sir William de la Rokele and his son of the same name, who 
are important Norfolk gentlemen, holding large properties.* This family 
is related to the Oxfordshire Rokeles, but neither William is a fitting 
candidate, from anything that I can discover, for the poet. 

Record 19—This mentions William de la Rokel as “late parson of 
Reddegrave,” in 49 Edward III.® If the word “late” here means “dead” 
(I have discovered in going through the records it does not always mean 
this), we may dismiss Record 19 as not related in any way to the poet, 

® Pat. Rolls, 9 Ed. II, pp. 425-426. * Pat. Rolls, 2 Ed. III, p. 28%. 

® Pat. Rolls, 10 Ed. II, p. 621. * Pat. Rolls, 3 Ed. II, p. 246. 

% Close Rolls, 8 Ric. II, p. 571. 

® Pat. Rolls, 16 Ed. II, p. 198; 7 Ed. III, p. 504; Close Rolls, 13 Ed. III, p. 35; Pat. Rolls, 
18 Ed. ITI, p. 245; Close Rolls, 37 Ed. III, p. 476; Feudal Aids, III, pp. 484, 506-507, 523, 
531, 534, 569, 590, 591. See also: W. Rye, Norfolk Families, p. 745. 

§” Close Rolls, p. 255. 
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for the B-text dates after 1376. At any rate, this record is without any 
present significance. 

Record 20.—This is also without present significance. It is a license 
issued to William Rokele in 42 Edward III to cross from the ports of 
Southampton, Weymouth, or Melcomebe to parts of Brittany. 

Record 21.—This merely mentions a William Rokle as collector of the 
tax in Devon. I cannot identify this man nor connect him with any 
branch of the family. It is unlikely that he is the poet. 

Records 22-27.—These are not so easily dismissed. The first two are 
rentals in the parish of St. Ebbe, in the city of Oxford (the county of 
Stacy de Rokayle) in the years 1317, 1324, by Will. de la Rokele.® Rec- 
ord 24 makes William Rokel witness to a grant in the parish of All 
Saints, Oxford, on Sept. 25, 1246." A William (spelled Rokaille) is again 
a witness in the parish of St. Thomas on Oct. 20, 1348 (Record 25).” 
In Record 26, William Rocaill’ is a witness in the parish of St. Thomas, 
on May 17, 45 Edward III (1372). In Record 27 a piece of land is 
mentioned as abutting a tenement “which will soon be of William 
Rokaylle, on the east,”’ in the parish of St. Thomas, Oxford. 

If these are records of the same person, it is highly unlikely (because 
of his great age) that he is the poet. But Records 22 and 23 are not neces- 
sarily related to the rest; Record 24 is not necessarily related to the oth- 
ers; and the person mentioned in Record 27 may be distinct from the per- 
son or persons mentioned in Records 25 and 26, though this is unlikely 
since all are connected with the parish of St. Thomas. 

In Records 2/., 25, 26, 27 we have two, possibly three, candidates for 
the son of Eustace de la Rokele and the poet. The date of the last record 
(No. 27) is interesting, for it falls between the last record of Eustace 
an‘ the single record of Roger who is disposing of property in Shipton- 
under-Wychwood. The fact that a William Rokele is connected at all 
with the university town is noteworthy, because of the several discus- 
siens in the poem itself of controversies which originated in Oxford—the 
attack on the Pelagians led by Bradwardine and the attacks on the 
Friars.“ These disputations, however, attracted national attention; it 
is not necessary that the poet should have resided in the city to have 
written about them. Finally, one of the three William Rokeles, if not 
all, can conveniently be identified with the “‘Will Rokaille R” [egrator]® 
who is three times mentioned in an “assise of ale’ (Records 28, 29, 30) 

* Pat. Rolls, p. 130. % Fine Rolls, 6 Ric. II. 

® Ox. Hist. Soc. xc, pp. 141, 157. ® Ox. Hist. Soc. txxxix, p. 420. 

® Ox. Hist. Soc., xc, p. 388. ® Ox. Hist. Soc., xc, p. 387. 

“ Ox. Hist. Soc., xc, p. 487. 

® Burrow’s Collectanea, m1, 188 ff. See Wood, Hist. and Antiquities (ed. Gutch), p. 491. 

® Med. Arch. of Univ. of Oxford, Vol. 1. 
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in the city of Oxford about the year 1340. This keeper of a public house 
might have been the poet, but it is not likely. 

Record 31.—-Here William Rokel is a witness at Braye, on Oct. 29, 
1346, to “the enrolment of a deed testifying that whereas William Jurdan* 
of Braye the elder, granted and confirmed to Isabel, wife of Hugh de 
Berewyk, his daughter, all his lands in the town of Braye to hold for 
herself and the heirs of her body, with the remainder, in default of such 
heirs to William, the son of said William.’ 

Now this William Jurdan, the elder, of Braye, is in all likelihood the 
William Jurdan of Braye mentioned previously in Record 3 (Feb. 19, 
1316) and in Record 2 (Feb. 18, 1328). Then the William Rokel of Rec- 
ord 31 is the William of Records 1, 2, and 3—who is possibly the first 
cousin, but not the son of Stacy de Rokayle. 

Record 32.—Here this William Rokel’s death is probably intimated. 

It is of date Aug. 6, 1351. 
License for the alienation in mortmain by John de Bokehurst to the prioress 
and convent of Bromhale of the manor of Crecchefeld, co. Berks., said to be held 
in chief, in aid of the sustenance of a chaplain to be found by them to celebrate 
divine service daily for the good estate of the king, for his soul when he is dead, 
for the souls of his progenitors, and for the soul of William Rokele.® 


Record 33.—This is dated Nov., 1371, and is definitely related to 
Records 31 and 32: 
To the treasurer and barons of the exchecquer: Order to stay their demand made 
by exchecquer summons upon Alice, prioress of Bromhale for the portion of a 
sum of 36£, 5 s., 4. d., falling upon her as tenant of certain lands which were of 
William de Rokele, late Queen Philippa’s bailiff of the manors of Cookham, 
Braye, Binfield, and Sonynghull, thereof acquitting her, so that answer be made 
at the exchecquer for the portions thereof falling upon others, the tenants of 
lands which were the said William’s, as the king of his favour has pardoned her 
of the portion falling upon her for the said sum wherein the said bailiff was 


bound to Queen Philippa.” 


This William, who endangered the bond which the prioress of Bromhale 
had posted for him, is undeniably some kin to the William of Record 33 
for whose soul the prioress had employed a chaplain to celebrate daily 
divine service. The question is, What kin was he? If he was the son, he 
is of no interest to us, for he could not be the poet. It is quite conceivable 
however, that he was the son of the cousin of William of Records 1, 2, 3, 
31, and 32—the son of Stacy de Rokayle. He might easily have per- 
suaded the prioress to go his bond because of his relationship to the 


* Close Rolls, 19 Ed. III, p. 677. Pat. Rolls, 25 Ed. III, p. 193. Italics are mine. 
* Close Rolls, 45 Ed. III, p. 260. 
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William for whom daily services were said. It might be pointed out that 
the poet of Piers Plowman could very well have been bailiff for Queen 
Philippa—his animosity towards Alice Perrers, later the king’s mistress, 
could thus be explained on a personal as well as a political basis.7” We 
do not have to accept this William of Record 33, however, as the son of 
Eustace or as the poet. 

Record 34.—This surpasses in interest previous records; it is a Papal 
letter, dated May, 1353: 


To the bishop of Norwich. Mandate to examine and reserve to William de la 
Rokele a benefice in the gift of the abbot of Peterborough; the church of Est- 
torp, diocese of London, is to be resigned.” 


Esthorp, co. Essex, was the manorial home of one branch of the Rokele 
Family, the chief representative of which was then John, at times coroner, 
justice, tax collector, verderer, and escheator for the county of Essex.” 
It is conceivable that William, the son of the Oxfordshire relative, was 
given this living, and that Record 34 names for us the poet, whom most 
authorities concede was a churchman. Secondly, the fact that this Wil- 
liam of Esthorp desired to be moved to the diocese of Norwich cathedral 
is perhaps of significance. Norwich, the county Norfolk, and the ad- 
jacent territory was the home of yet another branch of the family, as 
we have seen. 

Further, certain facts, not before remarked, connect Piers Plowman 
with Norfolk, and it is possible that the poet enjoyed a brief residence 
in that district. I do not allude to the contemptuous reference in the 
poem to the “frenche”’ spoken in the “ferthest end of Norfolke” (B. v. 
239), nor to the casual mention of places in the diocese of Norfolk (‘“Wal- 
singham,” “Rode of Bromholm,” B. v. 145).* More interesting to my 
mind is the fact that the families of Rokele and But are closely associated 
in this region. John But, it will be remembered, is the person, allegedly, 
who added the lines to the A-text asserting that William the poet was 
dead. Now it is generally conceded that John But must have been a per- 
son of prominence whose word would have been readily accepted. Fur- 
ther, it is clear he must have been bound by some ties to the poet to 
have participated in the deception. In my records are many which show 


See PMLA, xivu, 354 ff. ™ Vol. m1, I Innocent VI, p. 487. 

™ Close Rolls, 8 Ric. II, p. 511; 12 Ric. II, p. 607; 15 Ric. II, p. 535; 43 Edward III, 
p. 23; Pat. Rolls, 29 Ed. III, p. 296, etc. 

™ Yet these imply a greater familiarity with the district than the single reference to 
Shropshire-—-Malvern hills—on which so much weight has been placed. Bright’s anxious 
effort to localize the poet has led him to take a description of the Ten Commandments for 
one of the manor of Brockbury, Colwall (New Light, pp. 60, 61)! Aside from London, there 
are more references to Essex and to Hampshire than to any other localities. 
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the long and intimate connection of the families in this region. For ex- 
ample, in one, Edward III acknowledges a loan from “William But and 
Thomas de Rokele, merchants of Norwich.” A John But, also a mer- 
chant of Norwich, is mentioned from 1333 to 1351 in the rolls. This 
man is probably either the parent or kinsman of the John But, messenger, 
selected by Miss Rickert as the person who alleged that William was 
dead.” This perhaps may be inferred from the fact that the messenger 
is granted tenements in a general locality once common to both the 
Rokeles and Buts.”’ If the name of the poet of Piers Plowman is not 
Rokayle, the association of the names But and Rokele in the Norfolk 
region is certainly curious and may have been responsible for some- 
body’s guess that the poet was William de Rokayle. 

In view of the many allusions to the wool trade in the poem (espe- 
cially B .v, 209 ff., where some of the tricks of the trade are revealed), 
the fact that Thomas Rokele and William and Thomas But, all mer- 
chants, served conjointly as takers of the wool customs in Norwich”® 
perhaps has significance. 

It is possible, further, to trace one rather unique manuscript of Piers 
Plowman directly back to the Norfolk Buts. In light of all the discussion 
about John But, it seems to me remarkable that no one has commented 
on the fact that at the end of manuscript Rawlinson Poet. 38 is the mark 
of ownership—“‘William Buttes’’—in an early sixteenth-century hand. 
On a fly-leaf in this same manuscript is another note of possession: 
“Suum cuique, Tho[mas] Hearne. Sept. 29, 1732.” 


™ Pat. Rolls, 1374-77, Edward III, p. 505. 

% Close Rolls, 6 Ed. Til, p. 434; Pat. Rolls, 13 Ed. IIT, p. 293; Close Rolls, 13 Ed. III, 
p. 168; Supple. Pat. Rolls, 14 Ed. III, p. 505; Pat. Rolls, 19 Ed. ITI, p. 484; Close Rolls, 
14 Ed. III, p. 423; Close Rolls, 24 Ed. ITI, p. 216. 

% “John But, Messenger and Maker,” Mod. Phil., xi, pp. 107-116; July, 1913. Miss 
Rickert, of course, believes that John But actually did add the lines at the end of the A- 
text, and that William was dead. She doesn’t explain how William wrote the B- and C-texts 
nor how he happened to use the same language as John But (Compare But’s “ medleth of 
makyng,” A. x11, 105 with Ymagnatyf’s accusation, “pow medlest with makynges .. .”” 
B. xn, 16). 

™ At Barton-upon-Humber, Pat. Rolls, 2 Ric. Ii, p. 280; p. 296. The whole region from 
Ipswich, Suffolk, through Norfolk, and along the Wash is common to both the Rokeles 
and Buts. For example, Arnold de Rokeles is creditor of the king through the collectors of 
the Port of Boston (Close Rolls, 5 Ed. III, p. 373), while Robert But (named as a merchant 
of Norwich, Pat. Rolls, 18 Ed. II, pp. 74, 143) was collector of the wool customs in Boston 
(Fine Rolls, 15 Ed. II, pp. 65, 135; 1-5 Ed. ITI, pp. 36 0.). 

78 Many records. Examples: Thomas de la Rokele appointed to take wool for the king’s 
use, Close Rolls, 12 Ed. III, p. 359; Thomas But, searcher in Norwich, Fine Rolls, 12 Ed. 
III, p. 88; William But, col’ector of customs on wool in Norwich, Fine Rolls, 7 Ed. III, 
p. 346. Was it by any chance these Norfolk merchants who were merry and gave Will for 
his writing woolen clothes. (A. vit, 42 ff.)? 
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Turning to Hearne’s Collections, I discover tuat when he first became 
interested in Piers Plowman he possessed no manuscript of the poem 
(and apparently consulted none), but depended upon Crowley’s text 
and the advice of friends who did have access to manuscripts. (See his 
entry for Jan. 28, 1712/13, for example.) On May 29, 1725, he records, 
“Received from Peter Le Neve, Norroy King of Arms, three MSS. 
lent me by Mr. Le Neve which I must return before the tenth of the 
month.” Item No. 2 he notes as “Piers Plowman in folio on vellum writ 
(for aught I know) near the time of the author. .. . So very different 
from the Print . . . that it seems new done by somebody.” 

By “the Print” Hearne means Crowley’s text, from which MS. Raw- 
linson Poet. 38 would differ decidedly. Moreover, Hearne’s brief de- 
scription of the manuscript loaned him corresponds rather closely with 
that given by Skeat of MS. Rawlinson Poet. 38;”* finally, no other manu- 
script of the poem is mentioned in the Collections. Hearne does note, 
however, that ““The Hegesippius [Item, No. 1] and Piers Plowman cost 
£1 1/- apiece.” This would seem to indicate that he thought of buying 
the manuscript, but he neither records returning it within ten days nor 
buying it—which is singular, for it was his habit to set down such things 
very methodically. There are entries to show his continued interest in 
the poem—on Aug. 11, on Sept. 7, and on Nov. 3, 1725—and then si- 
lence. Mr. Peter Le Neve died in 1729,®° and it looks as if Thomas Hearne 
decided, after waiting three years, that no one would claim the manu- 
script and wrote in it: ‘“Suum cuique. Tho. Hearne. Sept. 20, 1732. An 
imperfect manuscript of Piers Plowman.” The Peter Le Neve, Norroy 
King of Arms, of whom Hearne borrowed the manuscript was none 
other than the famous Norfolk antiquarian, who may very well have got 
it directly from some descendant of the Buts. 

Record 34, connecting a William de la Rokele with Norwich cathedral, 
is further interesting because when Walter Brugge, the March priest, 
wanted to study at one of the universities, he was granted a living at 
St. Mary’s Burwell, in the diocese of Norwich." It may be through this 
connection that Brugge made his conjecture that William de la Rokele 
was the author of the poem. Finally, Record 34 is of value, as we shall 
see, because it makes possible an early acquaintance between William 
de la Rokele and Thomas Brunton, bishop of Rochester, whom the poet 
certainly admired. Brunton was a monk of the Benedictine house at 
Norwich about the time of this record. In summary, Record 34 may 
be described as interesting, though nothing more than that. Granted 
that the author may have been in Norfolk with the Rokeles of that 


7% B-text, Preface, p. xi, No. x1v. 80 “Peter Le Neve,” D.N.B. 
® Pat. Rolls, 19 Ric. II, July 27, 1395. % “Thomas Brinton,” D.N.B. 
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county and formed an acquaintanceship with John But there, it does 
not follow absolutely that he is the Rokele of this record. 

Record 35.—This, unfortunately undated, makes William de la Rokele 
witness to a grant by Roger the prior and the brethren of the hous of 
St. Mary Best[une] of a message in Bestune.® If this record could be 
dated, it might be valuable as establishing William de la Rokele in 
Norfolk. 

Record 36.—This merely proves the existence of a William de la 
Rokele in the general neighborhood of Peterborough (See Record 34): 


To the sheriff of Roteland: Writ of supersedeas, by mainprise of Robert de 
Burgh, John Ernesby, William Outeby, of Leystershire, and William Boteler of 
Gloucestershire, in favour of Robert Saunderson, at suit of William Rokel 
averring threats.™ 

Record 37.—If William of Record 34 failed to get the Peterborough 
appointment, this has possible interest as indicating his placement in 
adjacent Suffolk: 
William de la Rokele, who has a parish church for benefice, value 40 marks with 
cure of souls, or 30 without, in the gift of the abbot and convent of St. Edmunds, 
is granted permission in 1353 to have a portable altar.** 


Records 38, 39, 40.—These establish the existence of a William de la 
Rokele in Landesmare, Wethirmonford, and Colchester, co. Essex.™ 
Whether this man is to be identified with any other William in the rec- 
ords cannot be determined at the present time. 

Record 41.—This surpasses in interest possibly all the preceding rec- 
ords. 

Appointment upon petition of Thomas Bromlegh, late master of the house of 
Strode .. . of Thomas Cobham, John Frenenynham, and William Rockell to 
audit the accounts of the ferry and bridge between Rochester and Strode.*’ 


This record forces our attention upon Professor G. R. Owst’s excellent 
article, “The ‘Angel’ and the ‘Goliardeys’ of Langland’s Prologue,’’® 
in which he establishes beyond the shadow of a doubt that the “Angel” 
of the B-text Prologue who “lowed to speke in latyn” was none other 
than Thomas Brunton, bishop of Rochester. Owst believes, moreover, 


that: 


even in the days when the original Vision was still taking shape in his own mind, 
[the poet] may have learned to look upon the good bishop as his spiritual guide, 


® Ancient Deeds, m1, p. 120. A. 4918. 
™ Close Rolls, 10 Ric. II, p. 254 (June 28, 1386). Yet see allusion to ‘‘ Rainalde the Reve 


of Rotland sokene” B. m, 110. % Papal Petitions, 1, 253 (I Innocent VI). 
™ Pat. Rolls, 32 Ed. III, p. 57; 43 Ed. III, p. 216. Feudal Aids, v1, 442 (1412). 
§7 Pat. Rolls. 9 Ric. II, p. 79. 88 Mod. Lang. Rev., xx (July, 1925), 272-280. 
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a hero of earlier preaching scenes. Here, then, was one worthy to appear in his 
poem as “Conscience” [cites A-text, v, 9-23]. 


This argues for a long acquaintance of poet and bishop. Record 41 
supplies evidence that in 1386 William Rokell was known to the eccle- 
siastical authorities in Strode (the house of Strode was in the diocese of 
the bishop) and well enough thought of to be nominated for this auditing 
position. It is proof, if one cares to look at it in this way, that William 
Rokell was known to the bishop of Rochester.®* 

Record 41 is valuable also because it brings together again the names 
of William de la Rokele and Walter de Brugge, “priest of the March of 
Ireland.” It will be noted that one of the auditors of the accounts of 
the bridge and the ferry at Strode was Thomas de Cobham. The Cob- 


- hams were founders of Cobham College, of which the bishop of Rochester 


was one of the trustees.® After the death of the bishop control of this 
college passed to the hands of the Friars—those mendicants particularly 
hateful to the author of the poem. Further, in this obvious shift of favor, 
Walter de Brugge managed in some fashion to procure himself an income 
from the estate of Sir John de Cobham.” This common connection with 
the Cobhams may have supplied the March priest with the information 
for his guess that the author of the poem was William de la Rokele. Did 
the Cobhams betray him or did they mislead Brugge? 

Record 42.—This names a Willelmo de Rokell as a witness to a quit 
claim in London and may furnish evidence as to the metropolitan resi- 
dence which was certainly a part of the experience of the poet.” 

Record 43.—This names “John de Cobham, knt.,” and “William 
Rokylle’’ as witnesses to a court action in London, thus enforcing the 
Cobham connection and completing the list of records I have to pre- 
sent. 

In conclusion, it would appear that there is not one ‘ota of evidence 
to show that the poet of Piers Plowman was William Langland, while 
there are enough facts connected with the name of William de la Rokele 
to lead to speculation. The mathematical probabilities that the poet was 
Rokele can be calculated by Professor Chambers.™ 

Oscazn CARGILi 
New York University 


8? Brunton was bishop from 1372-1389, see D.N.B. 
% Pat. Rolls, 48 Ed. III, p. 17, e¢ seq. % See note 17 above and text. 
* Ancient Deeds, rv, 156, A. 7358 (undated). % Close Rolls, I Ric. II, p. 137. 
* Who has exploited the laws of chance for the first time in scholarly controversy. See 
his preface to Bright’s New Light on“ Piers Plowman,” p. 10. 
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BISHOP BRUNTON AND THE FABLE 
OF THE RATS 


ROFESSOR G. R. OWST has called attention to the fact that the 

fable of the rat parliament, which forms a striking addition to the 
B-version of Piers Plowman, was also employed with reference to con- 
temporary political conditions in a sermon preached at just this time 
by Thomas Brunton, Bishop of Rochester.' Bishop Brunton, in an un- 
sparing denunciation of corruption in the English government, praised 
Parliament for its action in bringing the conditions to light, but warned 
that vigorous steps must be taken to punish the guilty. Otherwise, he 
continued, Parliament would be like the assembly of rats and mice in 
the fable which decreed that a bell be hung about the cat’s neck yet 
provided no one to carry the plan into execution.? Father F. A. Gasquet,’ 
who was the first to point out this passage in Brunton’s sermons, con- 
jectured that the parliament in question was the ‘‘Good” Parliament 
and consequently suggested that the sermon was preached sometime 
in 1376. The interest which the document holds for both the historian 
and the student of Piers Plowman gives the question of its origin a pecul- 
iar importance. Detailed study of the manuscript arrangement of Brun- 
ton’s collected sermons makes it possible, I believe, to arrive at a clearer 


1 “The ‘ Angel’ and the ‘Goliardeys’ of Langland’s Prologue,’ M.L.R., xx, 270-279. 

* British Museum, MS. Harley 3760, fol. 187b: “. . . ne parliamentum nostrum compare- 
tur fabuloso parliamento murium et ratonum, de quibus legitur quod cum in parliamento 
suo precipue ordinassent quod campanella cato cuilibet ad collusn imponeretur vt mures 
ad campanelle sonitum premuniti ad sua possent confugere foramina satis tute, cuidam 
muri de parliamento reuertenti rato antiquissimus obuiauit. Cui noua inquirenti, cum mus 
veritatem negocij intimasset, intulit ille rato, ‘Ista ordinacio est optima si quis in parlia- 
mento est consitutus vt sit tanti negocij executor.’ Et ille respondisset hoc non fuisse in 
parliamento diffinitum, et per consequens inualidum erat et inane.’’ 

* Father Gasquet translated selections from several of Brunton’s sermons in a chapter, 
“A Forgotten English Preacher,” in his Old English Bible and Other Essays (London, 
1908). Concerning the date of the sermon which uses the fable of the rats he remarks: 
“It is most probable, as I have said, that the sermon was p:eached during the time when the 
sitting of the ‘Good Parliament’ had led men of honesty and uprightness to hope, through 
the powerful support of the Black Prince, for an improvement in the government, and to 
insist on the removal of the King’s evil counsellors, and the wretched courtesan, Alice 
Perrers, who had obtained supreme influence over him.” (r 64) 

Mr. Owst, (loc. cit., p. 274), accepts without further evidence the date suggested by 
Father Gasquet: ‘Now Dr. Gasquet, apparently without any thought of the Plowman’s 
Vision in his mind, has himself identified one sermon of the Brunton Manuscript with the 
period concerned, when the Good Parliament meets in April of the year 1376.” 
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understanding of the circumstances which inspired the sermon and even 
to determine the very day on which it was delivered.‘ 

In the only known copy of the collection (preserved as MS. Harley 
3760) the sermon under discussion stands as No. 69.5 The first three 
sermons have disappeared through the loss of ten folios at the beginning 
of the manuscript. The end of Sermon 4 and the beginning of Sermon 
5 are also missing because of the loss of folios 14-17 (according to the 
original numbering). At the beginning and end of the manuscript the 
order of sermons appears hopelessly confused. The sermons in the main 
body of the manuscript (folios 35-284 by the present numbering), how- 
ever, afford a series of clearly distinguished groups, with addresses de- 
signed for the Lenten season and for certain saints’ anniversaries recur- 
ring at regular intervals. Within each of the groups, moreover, the ar- 
rangement of sermons, with sporadic exceptions, follows the course of 
the calendar year. These facts are sufficient to show that in this manu- 
script Brunton’s sermons do not stand in a haphazard, nor yet an arbi- 
trary, arrangement, but approximately in the order of actual delivery. 
Occasional inversions of calendar order indicate that MS. Harley is one 
or two steps removed from the original record, and it is easy to under- 
stand how such disarrangements might occur in the course of compiling 
and copying. 

In endeavoring to determine the calendar years to which the several 
groups belong it is best to proceed on the basis of known biographical 
data. From some date prior to December 1366 until his appointment to 
the bishopric of Rochester, Thomas Brunton held the office of papal 
penitentiary and was presumably absent from England.* On January 


* Sister Mary Aquinas Devlin in her unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Date of the 
C-Version of Piers the Plowman (University of Chicago, Dec. 1925), discusses Brunton and 
refers to his use of the fable. An abstract of this dissertation is printed in Univ. of Chicago 
Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series, rv (1925-26), 317-320. A typewritten copy is avail- 
able at the library of the University. After most of my work on this sermon had been com- 
pleted, I learned through correspondence that Sister Devlin intends to publish the much 
needed edition of all Brunton’s sermons with an introductory discussion of their relation 
to Piers Plowman. Since, however, our investigations were wholly independent, it seemed 
worth while to offer my fragmentary results. 

5 A complete facsimile of this manuscript has been prepared as Ne. 58 of the Modern 

Association’s Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books. Copies are 
available at both the Library of Congress and the New York Public Library. 

* See Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers, relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
edited by W. H. Bliss and J. A. Twemlow (London, 1902), Papal Letters, rv, 25 for the fol- 
lowing dispatch dated “7 Kal. Dec.,” 1366 (4 Urban V) at Avignon: “To the dean of St. 
Agricolus, Avignon, and the sacristans of Narbonne and Bourges. Mandate to cause two 
gold florins a day to be supplied by ecclesiastics, secular and regu’1r, to Nicholas Lebrehon, 
an Augustinian frair, S.T.P. papal pentitentiary and nuncio, and to Thomas de Brynthon, 
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31, 1373, however, the pope designated him Bishop of Rochester in 
place of the elected candidate.’ He received the spiritual see on March 
20, 1373, the temporal on April 8.* Since the sermons in MS. Harley 
were clearly delivered in England and many of them in the diocese of 
Rochester,* let us assume tentatively that the first of the annual groups 
is composed of those which belong to 1373, when Brunton first returned 
to England to enter upon his duties as bishop.'® The second group would 
then be assigned to 1374, the third to 1375, the fourth to 1376, the fifth 
to 1377, and the sixth to 1378. 

In order that the reader may have the evidence before him, I list 
herewith the sermons in the Harley collection from folio 35 to folio 284 
with indication of the season to which each belongs. The sermon num- 
bers are those given by the manuscript. Inserted titles mark off the an- 
nual groups." 

Examination of the ensuing list furnishes positive confirmation of 
the assumption that Group I is to be assigned to 1373 and the 
succeeding groups to the years immediately following. Number 78 





a Benedictine, doctor of canon law, of the diocese of Norwich, papal penitentiary and nun- 
cio, bearers of these presents.” 

The statement is usually made that Brunton spent these years at Rome, cf. Tanner, 
Dugdale, the D.N.B. etc. Since, however, the papal court was at Avignon during this period 
and since an important duty of a papal penitentiary was to hear confessions in the principal 
church of the town where the pope was in residence (cf. Cambridge Medieval History, vu, 
275), it seems probable that he was actually at Avignon. 

7 Wharton, Anglia Sacra (London, 1691), 1, 378. 

5 Ibid., p. 379. 

* Brunton’s activity as a preacher after he became bishop is well established. Walsing- 
ham (Historia Anelicana, edited by H. T. Riley, Rolls Series [London, 1863], 1, 338-9) 
gives a summary of the sermon which he preached in connection with the coronation of 
Richard II in 1377. The present collection seems to correspond with the “Sermones 
solemnes li. i’? concerning which Bale (Index Britanniae Scriptorum. edited by R. L. 
Poole and M. Bateson {Oxford, 1902], p. 51) had a note from the Monastery at Norwich. 
His preaching while at the papal court was probably covered by the “Sermones coram 
pontifice Romano factos, lib. i’ which Bale (ibid., p. 433) mentions upon the basis of an- 
other note from the same source. That information about Brunton should have been pre- 
served at Norwich is logical in view of the fact that he began his career as a monk there. 

1% This group begins with Ash Wednesday or possibly (see note 12 below) with Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday. Brunton was not installed as bishop until the third Sunday in Lent, 1372. 
There is, however, no reason why he should not have begun to preach before his forma! as- 
sumption of the new office. If he left Avignon shortly after his appointment, he could easily 
have reached England by Quinquagesima (Feb. 27). It will be noted that Sermon 23, which 
comes in this group, is headed “apud Roffam’”’ in the manuscript. 

" Although the number of sermons in each of the groups is approximately the same, it 
will be observed that not more than seventeen are included within the limits of a single 
year. Thic, however, is what one would expect in the case of a bishop, who not having the 
responsibilities of a parish priest would preach only on special occasions. 
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Sermon Headings Recorded in the MS. Calendar 
Position 





Group I (1373) 
Dominica 24 post Trinitatem, ad Clerum Late summer” 
In Die Cinerum Ash Wednesday 
Dominica Prima Quadragesime First Sunday 
in Lent 
Dominica .3. Quadragesime Third Lent 
Dominica in Passione Fifth Lent 
In Die Parasceue Good Friday 
Ad Clerum, in Visitacione, apud Roffam Indefinite 
Dominica 5 post Trinitatem Summer 
Dominica 6 post Trinitatem Summer 
Dominica 14 post Trinitatem Late summer 
Dominica in Quinquagesima Winter” 
Dominica . . post Trinitatem Summer 
Dominica . . post Trinitatem Summer 
De Sancto Thoma Canterburiense, ad Clerum December 29 
In Die Natalis Domini December 25 
Group II (1374) 
In Die Cinerum, apud Roffam Ash Wednesday 
33 | Dominica Prima Quadragesime First Lent 
34 | Dominica 2a Quadragesime Second Lent 
35 | Dominica 3 Quadragesime Third Lent 
36 | Dominica 4a Quadragesime Fourth Lent 
37 | Dominica in Passione Fifth Lent 
33 | In Annunciacione Beate Virginis, apud Eylisforde 
in Domo Carmelitorum coram Domino de Grey* | March 25 
39 | In Die Parasccueo Good Friday 
40 | In Die Pasche Easter 
41 | Dominica .3. post Pascham Late spring 
42 | De Maria Magdalena July 22 














12 Here is an obvious error. The sequence would be much improved if No. 17 and No. 27 
were interchanged. The former, assigned to the 24th Sunday after Trinity, would then ccme 
in a group belonging to the Sundays after Trinity instead of in mid-winter. The latter, for 
Quinquagesima Sunday, which is now so badly out of place among the Trinity sermons 
would come properly just before Ash Wednesday. That there has been some confusion in 
placing No. 17 is further indicated by the fact that in the manuscript, although this sermon 
is called No. 17 in the running title, it is numbered 27 at the beginning of the text. It seems 
probable, therefore, that in some way No. 17 and No. 27 have been reversed. The disloca- 
tion, however, must have occurred before or during the copying of this manuscript for it is 
not shown by the original foliation. 

%3 The Carmelite house at Aylesford was founded 1242 by Richard de Grey, Lord of 
Cudnor. As late as 1492 a member of the Grey family was buried there. See The Victoria 
History of the Counties of England, Kent (London, 1926), u, 201 ff. 
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Sermon Headings Recorded in the MS. 








Calendar 
Position 





212a 


214a 
216b 
221b 











Dominica infra Occtavis Ascencionis, ad Clerum, 
Londinum 
(No heading given) 
(No heading given) 
Londinum 
Apud Roffam, in Celebracionem Ordinacionis 
Group IIT (1375) 
Dominica post Epiphaniam 
In Die Cinerum 
Dominica Prima Quadragesime, apud Derteforde 
Ad Clerum 
In Festo Annunciacionis Beate Virginis 
Dominica Quarta Quadragesime 
Dominica in Passione Christi 
In Die Cene, in Ecclesia Cathedrali Roffense 
In Die Parasceue, in Ecclesia Cathedrali 
Pro Mortuis, apud Pepinbery 
Pro Mortuis, apud Wrotham 
Pro Mortuis 
De Sancta Maria Magdalena 
De Apostolis Petro et Andrea 
De Mortuis, apud Clelisfeld 
Group IV (1376) 
In Capite Ieiunij, Roffam 
Dominica Prima Quadragesime 
Dominica Tercia Quadragesime 
Dominica in Passione 
In Die Cene 
In Parasceue 
Dominica 5a post Pascham 


Dominica 
Dominica 
Dominica in Septuagesima 
Dominica Prima post Pascham 
In Exequiis 
In Visitacione 
Dominica Prima Quadragesime 
De Sancta Maria Magdalena 
Apud Roffam pro Domino Edwardo, Principe 

Wallense 

Group V (1377) 

In Die Cinerum 
In Parasceue, apud Roffam 


Dominica .3a. Quadragesime 








Early summer 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


January 

Ash Wednesday 
First Lent 
Indefinite 
March 25 
Fourth Lent 
Fifth Lent 
Holy Thursday 
Good Friday 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

July 22 

May 15 
Indefinite 


Ash Wednesday 
First Lent 
Third Lent 
Fifth Lent 
Holy Thursday 
Good Friday 
Fifth Sunday 
after Easter 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Winter 
Spring 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
First Lent 
July 22 
Summer or Fall, 
1376 


Ash Wednesday 
Good Friday 
Third Lent 
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Sermon Headings Recorded in the MS. Calendar 
Position 





In Festo Annunciacionis March 25 
De Sancta Maria Magdalena July 22 
Dominica. . ; De Sancto Lodewyco August 19 (?) 
Ad Clerum, Londinum Indefinite 
Dominica in Passione Fifth Lent 
In Die Cene Holy Thursday 
Dominica Prima post Trinitatem Early summer 
Dominica 4a post Trinitatem Summer 
De Sancta Maria Magdalena July 22 
De Translacione Sancti Thomae Canterburiense July 7 
Dominica post . . , ad Clerum Indefinite 
Group VI (1378) 
261a Dominica Secunda Quadragesime Second Lent 
267a Apud Roffam, in Elecione Roffense Indefinite 
268a 95 | Dominica 2 post Pascham Late spring 
271a 96 | Dominica Prima Quadragesime First Lent 
274b 97 | In Die Cene, apud Roffam Holy Thursday 
277a 98 | In Festo Annunciacionis, apud Hoo March 25 
280b 99 | Dominica Quarta Quadragesime Fourth Lent 
283a | 100 | Dominica infra Occtavis Ascencionis Early summer 
285b | 101 | In Festo Sancte Marie Magdalene, apud Cobham | July 22 


245b 
248a 
251b 
256b 
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is a funeral tribute to Edward, Prince of Wales. Since the Black 
Prince died in June 1376, this sermon must have been composed in the 
summer or early fall of that year and serves, therefore, to identify 
Group IV with 1376. Even more conclusive is the confirmation supplied 
by the position of the Feast of the Annunciation (March 25) with refer- 
ence to the Sundays in Lent during the years under consideration. In 
Group II the Annunciation stands between Dominica in Passione and 
In Die Parasceueo; and in 1374 the actual dates were Passion Sunday 
—March 19; Annunciation—March 25; and Good Friday—March 31. 
In Group III the Annunciation precedes the Fourth Sunday in Lent; 
in 1375 the respective dates were March 25 and April 1. Group IV, like 
Group I, has no sermon for the Annunciation. In Group V, the Annunci- 
ation follows the Third Sunday in Lent; in 1377 the dates were March 
1 and March 25."* In Group VI the Annunciation precedes the Fourth 

“4 This group is less satisfactory than the others because, after a break caused by the 
insertion of two sermons which belong to the summer season and one headed simply Ad 
Clerum, there is a sermon for the fifth Sunday in Lent. In 1377 March 25 was the Wednes- 
day in Passion Week and were the sequence perfect the sermon for the Annunciation would 
follow that for the fifth Sunday in Lent. The irregularity is doubtless accounted for by the 


confusion caused by the intruding sermons. In Group VI the sermon for Holy Thursday 
is obviously misplaced since it comes before that for the fourth Sunday in Lent. 
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Sunday in Lent; the dates in 1378 were March 25 and March 28. For 
all the years suggested, therefore, the groups in MS. Harley and the 
actual Lenten sequences correspond. If, on the other hand, the groups 
be assigned to any other series of years at about this period, the sermon 
on the Annunciation will not come in its proper place with respect to 
the Lenten Sundays in more than one, or at most two groups. Finally 
in Group III (1375) no less than four sermons are headed Pro Mortuis 
although no sermons with this title appear in the other groups. The most 
natural explanation would seem to be that these sermons were called 
forth by the unusual mortality of that visitation of the plague which 
began in the south of England in 1374 and was especially virulent in 
London in 1375. 

No. 69—the sermon which particularly concerns us—stands in Group 
IV, and accordingly belongs to the year 1376. This address carries the 
heading Dominica Quinta post Pascham. In 1376 the fifth Sunday after 
Easter fell on May 18. Consequently we are justified in fixing this as 
the definite date on which Bishop Brunton put forth his bold applica- 
tion of the familiar fable of the attempt made by the rats and mice to 
restrain their ancient enemy, the cat. 

This date fits remarkably well with the sentiments expressed in this 
sermon which, as Father Gasquet and Professor Owst have pointed out, 
reflects the political and governmental situation at the time of the Good 
Parliament. The phrase, “the king and his sons,””® which Brunton uses 
to describe the royal family, would have been pertinent at any time 
before the death of Edward III in June 1377. The majority of his refer- 
ences to contemporary conditions, however, would have lost their value 
after the session of the Good Parliament.'’? Brunton states that persons 
of evil character have long had control of the government,’* that a 

4% See The Anonimalle Chronicle 1333 to 1381 from a MS. Written ut St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York, edited by V. H. Galbraith, Publications of the University of Manchester cLxxv, 
Historical Series xtv (Manchester, 1927), p. 77:“‘Mesme celle an mille ccctxmm (a scribal 
error for cccLxxmm1) comensast le quart pestilence en plusours villes en Engleterre devers 
le south pais et endurrast par longe temps. En quel pestilence murrerent en lan apres 
graunt noumbre des citisaunz de Loundres de les meliours et pluis riche de toute la cite et 
plusours vaillaunt clerkes de la Chauncelrie et de le Commune Bank et del Eschequer.”’ 

% MS. Harley 3760, fol. 190a: “rex et filij’’; “regi et filijs.”’ 

1 In the fall of 1376, to be sure, the reforms instituted at this session were swept aside 
by the king who dissolved the advisory committee appointed by Parliament and restored 
Alice Perrers and several of the banished officials. By that time, however, John of Gaunt 
had personally assumed a dominant place in the government, and there seems little doubt 
that Brunton’s attack on official corruption, if made at this later period, would have taken 
a very different direction. 

18 MS. Harley 3760, fol. 187a: ‘Set numquid est scitum et quasi vndique predicatum 
quomodo singulares persone non virtuose set vicdse et scandalose per multa tempora 
habuerunt priuose regimen huius regni?”’ 
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woman (obviously the king’s mistress, Alice Perrers) is exerting an un- 
due and pernicious influence,'® that the king and his sons are being em- 
poverished by greedy officials,° and that the king needs more advisers 
chosen from men of high rank and proved excellence.” Surely these com- 
plaints and suggestions were made before the Good Parliament had 
brought about the disgrace of a number of high officials upon charges 
of peculation, had banished Alice Perrers from court, and had appointed 
a committee of peers to advise the king. Nor would Brunton have de- 
scribed the latter as ignorant of the conditions in question after a detailed 
knowledge of these very points had been forced upon him by Parlia- 
ment.” 

Brunton’s text for his sermon is the phrase Factor operis hic beatus 
(James 1, 25). This text he applied with particular emphasis to Parlia- 
ment because that body, which apparently was in session, had called 
attention to certain abuses but had not yet taken steps to bring about 
reform.” Indeed, this was just the point that the fable of the rat parlia- 
ment was designed to drive home. It is, therefore, particularly note- 
worthy that these were the conditions existing precisely at the time to 
which this sermon has been assigned on the evidence of the manuscript. 
By May 18 all the members of Parliament—and presumably most Lon- 
doners—knew of the scandalous conduct of public affairs in the preced- 
ing years. The king, however, had not been formally notified, nor had 
action been taken against the guilty officials. Within ten days after 
this date Parliament by doing just these things had carried out Brun- 
ton’s most important suggestions. 

The following tabie, which puts the date determined for the sermon 


19 Thid., fol. 190b: “Nec est decens vel tutum quod ad vnius vxoris cingulum pendere 
debeant omnes claues.”’ 

% Tbid., fol. 190a: “Apparetne vobis regnum equitatis si rex et filij per consiliarios ita 
sunt ducci quod ipsi sunt pauperes et erumpnosi prae gradu et ipsi duccores ita habundant 
pecunijs?” 

31 Tbid., fol. 190b: “Rex autem Anglie, licet habeat consiliarios et officiarios prudentes 
et fideles, tum in arduis per vnius consilium. . . .”’ 

® Ibid., fol. 187b: “Tacent domini temporales quod timent offensam regis, trepidantes 
vbi non est verisimiliter trepidandum, quod si creduliter veritas diceretur, ita est trac- 
cabilis et duccilis quod talia in regno nullatenus pateretur.” 

% Ibid., fol. 187a: “Primo inter opera cetera in regno Anglie a retroactis temporibus at- 
temptata, iam pendet in manibus opus arduum et excellens ex eo quod ad parliamentum 
sunt vocati prelati, domini, et communes ad traccandum et declarandum de regimine bono 
regni. Set quid proderit puncca parliamenti traccare et facca transgressorum publice ae- 
clarare nisi post declaraccionem sequitur penalis execucio debita in hac parte, cum frustra 
sint iura, nisi sint qui iura debite exequuntur? . . . (fol. 187b) Non sic, domini reuerendi, 
set ne parliamentum nostrum comparetur ¢fc. . . . (fol. 188a) Amore Christi et ob defen- 
sionem regni in tanto discrir-ine constituti, non simus tantum locutores set faccores.”’ 
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in its proper place in the best extant chronology of the Good Parliament 
(that preserved in the Anonimalle Chronicle of St. Mary’s, York), makes 


this clear.* 








Event 


Anonimalle Chronicle 


Calendar Date 





Parliament convenes. 
First separate meeting of Commons de- 
nounces conditions. 


Commons deliberate and select Sir Peter 
de la Mare as spokesman. 


Peter de la Mare denounces corruption in 
full Parliament. 


King grants council of Peers requested by 
Commons to advise with them. 


Date of Brunton’s Sermon. 
First meeting of Commons with its ad- 


visory committee demands that evils be 
corrected. 


Separate meetings of Peers and Commons 
held. 


Commons in presence of Peers demand 
that Alice Perrers be banished and 
council appointed to direct the king. 


Demands announced to the king who con- 
sents. The council chosen. Alice Perrers 
and the guilty officials removed. 


Parliament disbands. 





Le lundy en le tierc 
symaigne apres le 
Pasche (p. 79). 

Le secunde iour apres 


(p. 80). 


Le tierce iour apres... 
tanqe la vendredi pro- 
schein (p. 82 f.). 

Le lundy apres (p. 85). 


Le dysmaigne apres 
(p. 88). 


Dominica Quinta post 
Pascham. 

Le lundy proschein 
(p. 88). 


Lendemaigne (p. 90). 


Le quart iour apres 
(p. 90). 


Le secunde iour apres 


(p. 91). 


La translacion de seint 
Benett (p. 79). 





Monday, April 28. 
Wednesday, April 
30. 


Saturday, May 3- 
Friday, May 9. 
Monday, May 12. 
Tuesday, May 13. 
Sunday, May 18. 
Monday, May 19. 


Tuesday, May 20. 


Saturday, May 24. 


Monday, May 26. 





™ The calendar dates in column three are those supplied by Professor Galbraith. Con- 
cerning this chronology T. F. Tout (Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
England (Manchester, 1928], p. 291 note) makes the following comment: “Fortunately we 
now have in the Anonimalle Chronicle of St. Mary’s, York, admirably edited by Mr. V. H. 
Galbraith, a new source, which makes arg clear the chronology of at least its (i.e. 


the Good Parliament’s) early proceedings. . 
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To determine the circumstances in which the sermon was preached 
is a more difficult matter. For a number of the other sermons the manu- 
script gives the place of delivery, the type of audience, or both. In this 
instance these details are omitted. There is reason, however, to suppose 
that the place was London. Brunton often preached there,* and, as 
Proiessor Owst pointed out, Sermon 28 mentions preaching at the capital 
among the imperative duties of his office.** There is evidence, moreover, 
that Brunton himself was a member of the Good Parliament,?’ and while 
it remains possible that he returned to Rochester or went to some other 
place to preach this sermon, far more probably he did not. The phrase 
domini reuerendi, which he uses in addressing his audience, indicates 
that the sermon was not delivered before an ordinary congregation. In 
any case it would seem to have been a congregation composed in the 
main of members of the parliament. Father Gasquet offered the inter- 
esting suggestion that the group in question was the Convocation which 
met in connection with the Good Parliament.” 

From what has thus been determined as to the date and the occasion 
upon which Brunton’s sermon was delivered, it is clear that the author 
of the B-text of Piers Plowman could hardly have failed to know of it.” 


% Cf. Nos. 12, 43, 46, 108. 

* Owst, loc. cit., p. 278. MS. Harley 3760, fol. 60b: “. . . predicando, et precipue post 
curam nostram Londonijs predicando, quia est civitas Anglie principalis. .. . Item quia 
ibi est maior deuocio et capacior populus et ideo presumitur maior fruccus. Item quia 
quilibet episcopus Anglie habet Londonijs subditos vel parochianos, igitur ibi docens quasi 
predicat suis et ceteris ecclesiis Anglicanis, vt ista in effectu faciendo.” 

27 “T"Evesq de Roucestre”’ is listed in the account of the Good Parliament preserved in 
the Rotuli Parliamentorum (11, 322) among the “Hearers of Petitions for Gascony and the 
Other Lands beyond the Sea.” 

The Chronicon Anglia (edited by E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series { London, 1874], p. 69) 
includes the Bishop of Rochester among the peers chosen by the commons to advise with 
them. Unfortunately his presence on this second committee is not confirmed by the other 
extant lists. That in the Rotui Parliamentorum (1, 322) substitutes the Bishop of St. 
Davids; that in The Anonimalle Chronicle (p. 91) the Bishop of Bath. Could we be certain 
that Brunton served in this capacity, the interest of No. 69 would be even greater than it is. 

% Gasquet, op. cit., p. 64:“‘It is even possible that the discourse, spoken evidently to the 
clergy, may have been delivered at the meeting of Convocation, which at this time (during 
the session of the Good Parliament) insisted that William of Wykeham must be allowed to 
take his place at their deliberations, although he had been disgraced and deprived of the 
resources of his See of Winchester through the influence and misrepresentations of those 
who held the old King in their power.” 

There is some confusion here. The Convocation which demanded the restoration of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham was that which met in conjunction with the “ Bad’ Parliament of 1377. 
He was not disgraced until the fall of 1376 and his downfall at that time was in large meas- 
ure due to his activity as a member of the Good Parliament. 

** Since Skeat’s edition of the B-Text for the Early English Text Society, Original Series 
xxxvui (London, 1869), it has been the concensus of opinion that the poem reflects the 
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Certainly an address of so controversial a nature must have created a 
considerable stir. The original audience may have been limited in size 
and character, but the report of the sermon must have come to the atten- 
tion of everyone who had acquaintance with political events. In this 
report the daring application of the well-known fable would certainly 
have had an important part. 

The author of the B-text, then, presumably had Brunton’s use of 
the fable in mind when he retold it in the prologue of his own poem. 
The material could have come to him from other sources, for instance, 
from Odo of Cheriton or the Contes Moralisés of Nicholas Bozon.*® Fables 
however, were not a customary device with the author; in the whole 
bulk of the three versions of Piers Plowman this is the only real fable. 
The probability at once suggests itself, therefore, that this unique ex- 
ample was the result of an unusually strong stimulus. Brunton’s sermon, 
which had made the story familiar, and possibly bruited, as a weapon 
of political controversy, was certainly better suited to act as this stimulus 
than a general and otherwise quiescent knowledge of fable literature. 

The relation of Brunton’s sermon to the B-text makes the definite 
date which we have established for the former especially valuable. If 
the addition to the prologue was suggested in this way, then the middle 
of May 1376 becomes the terminus a quo for this part of the poem. How 
long after this, however, the passage in question—and the rest of the 
poem—were completed cannot be determined on this basis. It is likely 
that the sermon would be remembered for some time, so that a number 
of years may have intervened between Brunton’s address and the issu- 
ance of the B-text. The more difficult problem of the terminus ad quem 
must be approached from other angles.® 

ELEANOR H. KELLOGG 

New York University 





Good Parliament. M. Jusserand, Piers Plowman, A Contribution to the History of English 
Mysticism (London, 1894), stresses this particularly. 

* Odo of Cheriton, edited by Hervieux, Fabulistes Latins, 1, 633. Nicholas Bozon, Les 
Contes Moralisés de. . . , edited by L. T. Smith and P. Meyer, (Paris, 1889), p. 144 and 
p. 212.—Brunton probably got the fable from a source of this kind. The use of exempla, 
especially fables, was a consistent part of his preaching technique. The present fable is 
treated in his usual manner; cf. MS. Harley 3760, fol. 61. 

* Although our investigation thus confirms Professor Owst’s general hypothesis as to 
the source of the fable in the B-prologue, it seems impossible to accept his interpretation of 
the allegorical figures in this part of Piers Plowman as allusions to actual persons prominent 
at the time of the Good Parliament. The theory that Brunton himself was the historical 
prototype of the “angel of heuene” who spoke “in the eyre on heigh” (B, Prologue, |. 128) 
is particularly unconvincing. The phraseology of the passage is more or less conventional, 
and the warning spoken by an angelic voice is a literary commonplace. It seems to have 
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grown up in connection with the story of the divine disapproval of the Donation of Con- 
stantine which was a favorite with Wyclif and which is introduced, without this particular 
phrase, in another part of the B-text (xv, 519 ff.). See 1. John of Paris (ca. 1290): “... 
audita est vox angelorum dicentium in aere,”’ De Pot. Reg. et Pap., xxii (cited by Skeat, 
Piers Plowman, Notes, EETS 67 [London, 1877], p. 367). 2. Wyclif:“‘ vox audita est in aere 
angelica,” Dialogus tv, 18 (cited by Skeat, op. cit., p. 367). “per was herde a voyce in pe 
eyre ...’’; “be awngelle of god, aperynge in be eyre in pe tyme of doynge of pis wickid dede, 
saide pes wordis,” The Clergy May not Hold Property, edited by F. D. Matthews, The 
English Works of W yclif (London, 1880), p. 374 and p. 380. 3. Gower: 
“Ly Rois du gloire celestin 
Amont en l’air de son divin 
Par une voix q’estoit celestre 
Faisoit crier ... ,” 
Mirour de L’Omme, |. 18640 ff., edited by G. C. Macaulay, The Complete Works of John 
Gower, 1, The French Works (Oxford, 1899); 
“Hec vox angelica, que nuper in ethere Romam 
Terruit ...”, 


Vox Clamaniis, m1, 283 f., edited by Macaulay, tv, The Latin Works (Oxford, 1902); 
“Anon as he hath mad the yifte, 
A vois was herd on hih the lifte, 
Of which al Rome was adrad,” 
Confessio Amantis, 11, 3486 ff., edited by Macaulay, m, The English Works (Oxford, 1901). 
4. Pecock’s Repressor: “a voice of an aungel was herd in the eir,” p. 323 (cited by Skeat, 
op. cit., p. 367). 
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VI 
THE TWO PETROS IN THE “MONKES TALE” 


HE chronology of the ‘““Monkes Tale” has been often discussed,' 

and there are widely divergent views regarding its composition. 
Skeat and others have suggested that it was an independent work of 
Chaucer’s, written early as the beginning of a collection after the form 
of the De Casibus.? More recently, Professor Robinson has suggested 
that Chaucer’s model was the Roman de la Rose, which provided not 
only the source for some of the stories but the connecting link of the 
Fortune Moral as well. If Chaucer did use the Roman de la Rose, the 
“Monkes Tale” may very well have been written early, at a time, in- 
deed, when the French influence on Chaucer was still strong. For this 
reason and others, Professors Robinson and Kittredge regard the poem 
as an early composition.’ On the other hand, Professor Tatlock‘ has 
argued that the poem was written expressly for the Canterbury Tales 
and at a time when this project was already well under way. 

A complicating factor in dating the “Monkes Tale” is, however, the 
series of tragedies, conveniently termed the Modern Instances. These 
tragedies deal with medieval figures, whereas the other stories are 
drawn from biblical and ancient literature. Accordingly, the Modern 
Instances are considered by some scholars as having been later appended 
to the ““Monkes Tale.” In any case, the account of Bernabo could not 
have been written earlier than 1386, since he was slain in December, 
1385.5 It is notable, however, that this tragedy differs in two ways from 
the others. First, it lacks formal reference to the moral concerning For- 
tune, which is the central theme of the poem as a whole. In the second 
place, as Professor Kittredge® has pointed out, the stanza bears every 
indication of being an afterthought, because Chaucer makes the query 
(B?3591): “Why sholde I nat thyn infortune acounte. . . ?” 

In considering the date of the Modern Instances, however, we reckon 


1 I wish to express my gratitude to Professors Cirot, of the University of Bordeaux, and 
Oliver Towles, of New York University, for answering my inquiries regarding Spanish 
and French literature, respectively. My chief indebtedness is to Professor Carleton Brown, 
whose assistance throughout this investigation and especially in the study of manuscripts 
has been most generous. Other detailed obligations are expressed in their proper places. 

2 Skeat, Complete Works . . . (Oxford, 1900), m1, 427 f. 

* Robinson, Complete Works . . . (Camb. ed., 1933), p. 14; and Kittredge, Date of Chau- 
cer’s Troilus . . . (Chaucer Soc., 1909), p. 46. 
* The Dev. and Chron. . . . (Chaucer Soc., 1907), pp. 164-172. 
5 See Skeat, Oxf. Chaucer, v, 240-241; and Robinson’s note, p. 856. 
® Op. cit., pp. 44-46. 
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with the fact that in the manuscripts these occupy two alternate posi- 
tions in the ‘““Monkes Tale.” Twenty-seven manuscripts’ introduce them 
immediately following Zenobia, while fifteen* place them at the end, 
following the tragedy of Croesus. Regard for chronology would, of course, 
favor the latter arrangement; but the Monk in his prefatory lines 
(B?3178) expressly announces that he does not propose a chronologica] 
arrangement for his tragedies: ““But tellen hem som bifore and some bi- 
hynde.” In the light of this statement, Chaucer’s authority would rather 
favor the middle position. Furthermore, as Professor Robinson remarks, 
the fact that the account of Crcesus closes with a definition of tragedy 
makes it “a natural ending of the whole tale.’”® 

Before drawing any conclusion in regard to this, it is necessary to note 
also an important difference in the text of the ““Nun’s Priest’s Prologue’’ 
which immediately follows the ‘“Monkes Tale”’; and which seems to have 
some connection with the order of the tragedies. Whereas in twenty- 
nine manuscripts’® the “Nun’s Priest’s Prologue” appears in its full 
form, in no less than ten manuscripts" a passage of twenty lines (B*3961- 
80) is lacking. It appears significant, now, that when one reads the pro- 
logue with these lines omitted, the connection is in no wise impaired. 
Moreover, with these lines omitted the Knight continues as the speaker 
down to line B?3995, while the Host comes into the dialogue with the 
line, ““Thanne spak oure Hoost with rude speche and boold (B*3998).”’ 
It would be indeed singular if a scribe could have omitted this passage 
and left the text so perfectly connected. What is most significant of all, 
however, is that in this passage we have the statement, “He spak how 
Fortune covered with a clowde (B?3972),” which refers back to the last 
line of Croesus: ‘‘And covere hire [Fortune’s] brighte face with a clowde 
(B*3956).”” This proves conclusively that when this passage was written 
the Modern Instances did not stand at the end. 

It might possibly be argued that the Modern Instances stood at the 
end in the first draft and that Chaucer then put them back into the mid- 


’ Bt, Be, Cp, E,’, Fi, Gi, H,3, H,', Hi, I, Ly, L., La, M,, Mg, Mn, Ni, P,’, P,', Py, R,', 
R,', Ry, Sr, S?, Te, and TJ. 

§ Aa’, Aa’, Cn, Ca, Da, Ds, E1, En', Ex*, Gg, Hg, Ln, Ma, Py, and Se-—These data were 
garnered from Sir William McCormick’s The Manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
(Oxford, 1933). 

® P. 853. Professor Robinson also suggests another means for accounting for the arrange- 
ment; but since this explanation “involves a complicated series of assumptions... ,” he 
prefers “‘to regard the order with Croesus at the end as the one intended by Chaucer at the 
outset.” 

Ad, Ad’, B.', Bw, Ch, Ca, Da, Ds, Ei, E,’, E,’, E,’, Fi, H,?, H,t, Hi, L,. L., La’, Ly, My, 
Ma, Ni, P,!, P,', Ry}, R,’, Si, and Tt. 

sas C,, Hy, Ii, Ma, Me, Py, Py, Se, S?, and T,'. 
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dle at the time when these lines were inserted to bind the two together. 
This would supply a possible reason for transferring them from one 
position to the other. But there are only four manuscripts which have 
the Modern Instances at the end followed by the shorter prologue, and 
these manuscripts are of doubtful or unreliable authenticity."* Had such 
a change been made, we would expect a considerable group of such 
manuscripts. 

The more probable explanation of the Modern Instances at the end is 
scribal tinkering. The reason for placing them at the end is obviously 
chronological, since these tragedies ranged from 1288 to 1385. 

We appear to have, therefore, three stages in the arrangement of this 
material: (1) with the Modern Instances in the middle followed by the 
shorter form of the ‘“‘Nun’s Priest’s Prologue;’’® (2) with the Modern 
Instances in the middle followed by the expanded form of the prologue" 
—a stage also no doubt attributable to Chaucer; and (3) probably as 
the result of scribal arrangement, with the Modern Instances at the end 
and the expanded prologue following.’ Chaucer may himself have made 
this shift, but whoever is responsible failed to notice that it resulted in 
breaking the connection between “Fortune” and the “clowde” and the 
last line of the tragedy of Croesus. The recognition of these three stages 
has important implications for the general problem of manuscript rela- 
tions in view of the fact that this third stage is the arrangement followed, 
not only by Ellesmere, but by every one of the nine manuscripts which 
Manly designates as Class I.’* 


1 The manuscripts in question are H,, Ma, Py, and Se. Manly in the introduction to 
his edition lists M, as Class I, Py as IT,, and both H, and S, as Very Irregular. 

3 For these six MSS, I give in parantheses Manly’s classification, as follows: Cy (IIb), 
I,(II.), M.(IL), P,(II.), S?(Ilb), and TA(IL). 

4 Nineteen MSS are represented in this second stage: B,"(II,),; Be(I.), E.*%(Il.), F;(IL.), 
H,*(I1,), H,*(I1, for this portion), H,(II.), La(IIb), Le(TI,), La’ (Very Irregular), M,(Il.), 
Ma(II,), Ni(II,), Px ‘(IL for this portion), P,*(II.), Ry(I.), Ry*(IIe), Si(II.), and T. 
(Very Irregular).—Two MSS, Gi; and Ra, lack the prologue, but have the Modern Instances 
in the middle. 

% There are ten MSS to show the third stage: Aa'(I), Aa*(I), Cn (Very Irregular), C,(I), 
DD, DAD, ED), E, (I), E,\(1), L, (Il). 

8 Ej, Gg, Da, Ds, En’, Aa', En’, Ma, Ca-—Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (Oxford, 
1925), p. 492, n. 2, would have these tragedies at the end as Chaucer’s own arrangement.— 
In discussing the “‘Nun’s Priest’s Prologue,” Miss Hammond (Bibliography, pp. 242-243; 
cf. Robinson’s note, p. 857) suggests that the first intention was to have the Host make the 
interruption (in 1. 2767 four MSS, Aq’, E,*, T2, Cx', read Hoste and Knyght); but that Chau- 
cer then perceived he would have the Host, not only interrupting before the Melibee, but 
here as well; and that, to avoid this repetition, he substituted the Knight, and added, 
the Croesus passage. But the interruption in the case of the Host could hardly be considered 
monotonous repetition, since his speech occurs at the end of Sir Thopas, which is separated 
from the“ Nun’s Priest’s Prologue” by both the tale of Melibee and that of the Monk. More- 
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From the foregoing discussion, one point stands out: the Modern 
Instances were written, not as a postscript, but as a part of the fabric 
of the ““Monkes Tale.” The chronology of this group of stories carries 
with it, therefore, the date of the tale as a whole. 

In this connection, the stories of the two Pedros (“‘Petros,”’ Chaucer 
calls them) are clearly significant; for both Peter of Spain and Pierre 
of Cyprus died in 1369.'" This fact gives the year 1369 as the earliest 
possible date for the composition of the poem. Contemporary references 
of this kind would be, moreover, less likely to have point long after the 
events themselves. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that Chaucer 
wrote these tragedies while the facts were still fresh in his mind. Indeed, 
the two Pedros are so definitely of contemporary interest that we may 
inquire if the materials concerning them upon which Chaucer drew do 
not give indications of an early date. 

It is notable that in introducing Don Pedro Chaucer addresses him 
as “O noble, O worthy Petro, glorie of Spayne.””* But in thus presenting 
him in a favorable light, Chaucer appears unique; for all other con- 
temporary writers,'® even Ayala of Spain,?° anathematized Don Pedro. 





over, the statement (B 3998): “‘Thanne spak oure Hoost with rude speche and boold” 
would seem to introduce him for the first time as speaker in this short prologue. 

17 Pedro of Spain was murdered in 1369, shortly after the battle of Monteil (Alfred 
Morel-Fatio, “La Donation du Duché de Molina a Bertrand du Guesclin,” Bibl. de I’ Ecole 
des Chartes, tx (1899), 147). Pierre of Cyprus was assassinated in January, 1369. See N. 
Jorga, Philippe de Mésiéres (Paris, 1896), p. 390, n. 5. 18 B*3565. 

9 Notably, Froissart, Chroniques de J. Froissart, ed. S. Luce, (Paris, 1888), vim, and 
Deschamps, Cuvres Compl. de E. Deschamps, ed. Marquis de Saint-Hilaire-(Paris, 1880), 
11, 327-328; m1, 1882, 100. For this second reference, I am indebted to the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown. 

Edward Storer, Peter the Cruel (New York, 1911), p. 204, states that Villani and Machaut 
also severely criticized Don Pedro. Alfred Morel-Fatio, Bibl. del’ Ecole des Chartes, tx (1899) 
151, n. 2, has pointed out that in the Cancionero de Baena (no. 304) Pedro is made the sub- 
ject of a vicious rhyme. And George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (New York, 
1849), p. 182, n. 15, found several Spanish ballads denouncing Don Pedro for his murder 
of Leonor de Guzman as well as for his cruelty in imprisoning Queen Blanche. 

All these literary detractions were of course not without a basis in fact. For example, 
in the case of Queen Blanche, just referred to, the actions of the King appear thoroughly 
reprehensible; because at the time Pedro married Blanche he was still enamored of Maria 
di Padilla. Indeed, H. D. Sedgwick, The Black Prince (Indianapolis, 1932), p. 205, states 
that for this reason Pedro deserted Blanche on the Wednesday following their marriage on 
Monday. The case, however, appears even worse, for Blanche wrote the Pope she was de- 
serted on the very day of the wedding (George Daumet’s Imnocent VI et Blanche de Bour- 
bon, rev. by L. Mirot, Bibl. de L’Ecole des Chartes, ix, [1899], 654-655). The French, as a 
matter of fact, suspected Pedro of having murdered Blanche in 1361 (Prosper Merimée, 
Hist. de don Pedre, roi de Castille (Paris, 1865], p. 265; E. Lavisse, Hist. de France, pt. 1, 
ed. A. Coville [1902], p. 178; H. D. Sedgwick, Spain, A Short History (Boston, 1925], p. 
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Skeat has endeavored to explain this unusual view of Chaucer’s on the 
ground that “our Black Prince fought on the side of Pedro against 
Enrique at the battle of Najera. . . .’" But Skeat fails to note that this 
very battle marked the beginning of a rupture between the English 
Prince and Don Pedro over Pedro’s treatment of prisoners, which de- 
veloped later into a quarrel between the two over the payment for the 
Prince’s military services.”* Indeed, when the Black Prince returned to 
his home in Aquitaine, he was still unreconciled with Pedro.* Accord- 
ingly, if Chaucer had intended to represent the attitude of the Prince, 
his account of Pedro would have been unfavorable. As another possible 
explanation for Chaucer’s sympathetic view of Pedro, Skeat* reminds 
us that Pedro’s daughter, Constance of Castille, was later married to 
John of Gaunt. 

Besides this, there is the still more important question as to how 
Chaucer received the same story as Ayala, whose statement of the 
tragedy appears to be the true one. This fact was first observed by Dr. 
Furnivall, who stated that “Chaucer is a witness for the truth of the 
Spanish chronicler Ayala as against the French writers Froissart, Cuvel- 
ier, and others... .’”* We know quite a lot about Chaucer’s relations 
to Froissart,?” with whom we would normally expect him to be in agree- 
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99). It was just such unprincipled actions as these that won for Don Pedro the name of 
the Cruel (T. Morgan, Jour. Engl. Arch. Ass., xiv [1891], 177). 

On the fairness of the contemporary accounts, see Ticknor, op. cit., p. 183, n. 17; J. B. 
Sitges, Las Mujeres del rey don Pedro I de Castille (1910), p. 53; and C. E. Chapman, His- 
tory of Spain (New York, 1918), p. 116. 

% The first volume of Ayala’s Crénicas de los Reyes de Castilla (Madrid, 1779) is con- 
cerned with the reign of Don Pedro. For an explanation of Ayala’s attitude, see Tickner 
(1, 176-178) and R. Altamira y Crevea, Historia de Espatia y de la Civilizacién Espanola 
(Barcelona, 1929), pp. 10-12. 1 Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, v1, 238. 

® Edward Storer, Peter the Cruel (New York, 1911), pp. 309-310. 

% Ibid. Cf. J. Leslie Hotson, “The Tale of Melibeus and John of Gaunt,” SP, xvm 
(1921), 432. 

% J. R. Moreton Macdonald, A History of France (London, 1915), 1, 254-255.—At an 
earlier period, the relations between England and Spain were more friendly. In fact, 
Edward III, who had once congratulated Alphonso XI on the conquest of Algezir (J. M. 
Manly, Trans. and Proc. of the Am. Phil. Ass., xxxvut [1907], 92), planned a marriage 
between Princess Joan and Don Pedro; but the project was abruptly terminated in 1348 
when the English princess succumbed to the Black Death on the way to Castille (T. F. 
Tout, Political History of Enz'and [New York, 1905], m1, 370). Later, in 1362, Edward 
ITI, in order to insure his hola on Aquitaine, concluded with Pedro an alliance offensive 
and defensive (J. R. Green, iiist. of the English People, p. 100). 

% Oxford Chaucer, V, 238. 

% J. J. Furnivall, “A Chaucer Difficulty Cleared Up,” Notes & Queries, 4 S, vm (1871), 
449-450. 

*7 See G. L. Kittredge, ‘Chaucer and Froissart,” Engl. Stud., xxv1 (1899), 321-336. 
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ment. It is therefore surprising that Chaucer, who elsewhere turns to 
Froissart,”* felt obliged in this story to refer to an outside source. There 
are serious chronological difficulties, moreover, in supposing Chaucer 
read Ayala.?® How, then, are we to explain that both writers agreed in 
the details? kh & 

The solution which I wish to offer is that the story was transmitted 
to Chaucer through his friend, Sir Guichard d’Angle.*° It is to be observed 
that Ayala, according to his own statement,*' had been captured by the 
English at the battle of Nagara in 1367* and kept in prison until after 
the death of Pedro in March, 1369." Sir Guichard, we may add, was 
also a participant in the Spanish campaign.™ Indeed, at the battle of 
Nagara, he and his two sons, according to the Herald of Chandos,* 
distinguished themselves for their valor. Moreover, as Sir Guichard was 


28 R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 1929), pp. 88, 129. 

29 The first edition of Ayala’s chronicle was printed at Seville, October 8, 1495 (A. 
Paulau y Dulcet, Manual del Librero Hispano-Americano (Barcelona, 1926], 1v, 261). For 
this reference, I have to thank Professor E. Herman Hespelt, of New York University. 

% On Chaucer’s relation to d’Angle, see the present writer’s account in Three Chaucer 
Studies (Oxford, 1932), pt. 1, pp. 28 ff., 34-39; and in MLN, xiv (1933), 510-511. 

31 In the Rimado de Palacio. My attention was first drawn to this in reading George 
Tickner’s Hist. of Sp. Lit., 1, 100. See also D. Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, Antologia 
de Poetas Liricos Castellanos (Madrid, 1918), rv, p. xii. 

The poem may be consulted in the following editions: A. F. Kuersteiner’s Poesia del 
canciller Pero Lopes de Ayala, Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1920; Bibliotheca 
hispanica, vols. 21-22, also Biblioteca de autores espanoles (Madrid, 1864), tv, 425-476. 
For these references, I am indebted to the kindess of Mr. J. R. Spell, of the Univ. of Texas. 

One manuscript states Ayala was imprisoned in “Inglaterra,” but the others report 
Gascony as the place. See Wm. J. Entwistle’s essay in Spain, A Companion to Spanish 
Studies, ed. E. Allison Peers, New York, 1929), p. 112. 

82 Ayala was released when Enrico succeeded to the throne after the death of Pedro I. 
See Ticknor, Hist. of Sp. Lit., t, 178-179. 

%3 The date of March 23 for the murder of Don Pedro as given by Skeat, Robinson, and 
others appears to be inexact. R. Amador de los Rios (“Los Restos Mortales del Rey don 
Pedro de Castilla,” Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, x [1904], 113) states in this 
connection that:“‘ Aunque ni acuerdo en que la fecha existe, parece, la alevosa muerte de don 
Pedro acaecio en la noche del 22 al 23 de Marzo de 1369... .”” 

* Sir Guichard, in fact, is reported by the Herald (The Life of the Black Prince, ed. M 
K. Pope and E. C. Lodge (Oxford, 1910]) as one of “les hautez officers du trenoble Prince”: 

Primerment Iohn Chaundos fust Conestable 

Et apres sa mort le Captawe sanz fable 

Mons Guichard dangle fut Mareschall (4197-99). 
% Et la fut bons Guicharz d’Angle, 

Qui ne se tenoit pas en l’angle; 

Avoecques li ot ses deux filz 

Et d’autres chevaliers de pris, 

Qui bien fesoient lour devoir (3239-43). 
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the Black Prince’s Marshal of Aquitaine,* it is clear that he would have 
heard the details. We can readily understand, therefore, how Sir Gui- 
chard and Ayala would receive the same report of Pedro’s death. 

Indeed, this interpretation seems more reasonable than any that has 
been suggested. An alternative view, however, is that the story came 
to Chaucer through Philippa.*? But this suggestion, likely as it might 
seem, leaves unexplained a second important point in Chaucer’s account. 
For in the second stanza Chaucer emphasizes the treachery of Don 
Enrico and the baseness of du Guesclin and de Mauny, who aided him 
in the conspiracy to murder Pedro.** Why should Chaucer in an addi- 
tional stanza have been obliged to censure them? Now, if we suppose 
the poem to represent Sir Guichard’s attitude, Chaucer’s strong feeling 
against the conspirators is easily explained. In the first place, Chaucer’s 
disapprobation of Enrico would be accounted for, because Sir Guichard, 
who had been captured by Enrico’s forces in 1372, was compelled for 
two years to suffer the tortures of a Spanish dungeon.*® While they were 
imprisoned, the English captives were on one occasion led before certain 
visiting Frenchmen, whom they prayed: “Noble gent de France et 
doulce, se nous fussions voz prissoniers, vous ne feussons pas si villaine- 
ment menez ni si durement traictiez comme nous sommez.’’*° One month 
after the capture (i.e., in July) of Sir Guichard and his colleagues, Owen 
de Galles saw the prisoners (i.e., those who were not killed or wounded 
after their capture) “‘liés ou enchainés deux par deux, comme des chiens 
tenus en laisse.’ In the light of these facts, it is clear that Sir Guichard 
would have represented Enrico unfavorably. 

Furthermore, with regard to du Guesclin and de Mauny, Sir Guichard 
had equally good reasons for being embittered. For while he was im- 
prisoned in Spain, these French generals persecuted Sir Guichard’s wife. 
Dame d’Angle was, in fact, forced to surrender her castle of Achart. She 

* The title of Marshal of Aquitaine was given to Sir Guichard as reward for his loyalty 
and fidelity to the English cause. R. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V (Paris, 1928), 
Iv, 21. 

37 F, N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Cambridge edition, 1933), 
pp. 855-856. 

38 Chaucer (in B* 3573-80) alludes to du Guesclin by referring to the heraldric emblems 
on his coat of mail; to de Mauny by punning on his name in the phrase “wikked nest” 
(OF. mau ni; i.e., MnF. mal nid). Brusendorff (The Chaucer Tradition [Oxford, 1925}, p. 
489) has suggested that Chaucer drew upon a ballade on du Guesclin attributed to Des- 
champs in writing his description of Bertrand’s coat of arms. 

% Chroniques de J. Froissart, ed. S. Luce (Paris, 1888), vit, pp. 38-42, 295-299. Ayala 
mentions (Crénicas de los Reyes de Castilla, m1, 12 ff.) Guichard d’Angle by name as one of 
the prisoners captured at Rochelle. 

Chronique des Quatre Prémiers Valois, ed. S. Luce (Paris, 1862), p. 235. 
“ R. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V (Paris, 1928), rv, 416. 
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received a safe-conduct, however, and fled to the Duke of Berry.” She 
made a personal appeal to the Duke, which we have in her own words: 


Monsigneur, vous savés que je sui une seule femme a point de fait ne de deffense, 
et veve de vif mari, s’il plaist 4 Dieu; car mon signeur, messires Guichars 
[Guichard d’Angle], gist prisonniers en Espagne, ens es dangiers dou roy Henri. 
Si vous vorroie priier en humilité que vous me feissiés celle grasce que, tant que 
mon signeur sera prisonniers en Espagne, mi chastiel et ma terre, mon corps et 
(mes biens, avec) mes gens, puissent demorer en pais, par mi tant que nous ne 
ferons point de guerre, et on ne nous en fera point ossi. 


The plea touched the Duke’s heart and he swore to place his aid in her 
behalf. Strong inducements, in the form of bribes and assurances to ex- 
change prisoners, were accordingly made to Bertrand du Guesclin and 
Oliver de Mauny. At length, the Frenchmen were persuaded, not only 
to desist their persecutions of Dame d’Angle, but to effect in 1374-75 
the release of Sir Guichard and his colleagues.“ Therefore, in explaining 
Chaucer’s denunciation of the French generals, the evidence points again 
to Sir Guichard as the informant. 

According to the present interpretation, we have, therefore, not only 
an explanation of Chaucer’s agreement with Ayala, but the source of 
his view of the conspirators who brought about the murder of Don 
Pedro. Nor is it necessary to call in (as have Skeat and others) either 
Gaunt or Constance, or much less Philippa, to account for Chaucer’s 
taking the part of Don Pedro because the Duke married Constance of 
Castille. Obviously Phillippa would have been informed only by hearsay. 
And there would be little reason for Chaucer to turn to Gaunt, especially 
when he could have received the story more directly from his friend. 
For Sir Guichard had been throughout a promoter of this particular 
marriage. It was he, indeed, who suggested to John of Gaunt the policy 
of a marriage with Constance of Castille. Moreover, he was intrusted 


* The substance of the foregoing paragraph is drawn from G. F. Beltz, Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter (London, 1841), pp. 184-186. 

® Chroniques de J. Froissart, ed. S. Luce (Paris, 1888), vim, 116. 

“ Du Guesclin and his nephew Oliver de Mauny, it appears, had received from Enrico 
certain lands in Spain as reward for their services. The estate of Soria in Castille du 
Guesclin surrendered for the Earl of Pembroke; Mauny, his estate of Agreda for Sir 
Guichard and other Englishmen captured at Rochelle. Beltz (pp. 186-187) explains an- 
other phase of the transaction as follows: “It happened that a rich French knight, the sire 
de Roye, a prisoner in England, had an only daughter whom Oliver de Mauni desired to 
espouse.’’ But Beltz appears incorrect in representing Oliver as the suitor, for it is estab- 
lished by other evidence that the knight was Alain de Mauny (Chron. de J. Froissart, ed. 
luce, vim, xcviii, note 4).—Beltz gives 1374 as the date of the prisoners’ release; the time 
was in the early months of 1375 (Paul Guérin, Archives Historiques du Poitou, xxx [1888], 
173, n. 2). 
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with and succeeded in the negotiations for the marriage alliance. After- 
wards, he was present when the nuptials of the Duke and Constance 
were solemnized at Rochefort. This clearly reveals, of course, the regard 
in which the Duke held him. It is to be observed, moreover, that he at- 
tended Lancaster and his bride to England, where the company was 
received by King Edward, “‘who, at the feast of St. George . . . 1372, 
admitted our heroic knight into the order of the Garter. . . .”’ As an- 
other evidence of the high regard in which Sir Guichard was held by the 
English court, we may note that when King Edward III was asked in 
1374 whether he preferred to rescue from the Spaniards Otto de Gran- 
son or Sir Guichard, he replied ‘‘que il s’enclinot plus 4 monseigneur 
Guichart d’Angle que 4 monsigneur Othe.’ On the basis of these facts, 
it will be seen that Sir Guichard had every reason to represent the murder 
of the father of the new Duchess of Lancaster in sympathetic terms. 

It remains to be noted that Sir Guichard was personally associated 
with Don Pedro. According to Froissart,*’ it was Sir Guichard who was 
appointed in 1367 to escort Pedro to Burgos, capital of Old Castille. 
It is also significant that Sir Guichard witnessed in 1366 the famous 
conference between Don Pedro and the Black Prince, where he would 
have heard of Pedro’s having been forced to flee for his life to Bordeaux. 
It is to this very flight, in fact, that Chaucer appears to refer in the state- 
ment “Out of thy land thy brother made thee flee.’’** Accordingly, the 
tragedy of Don Pedro of Spain is best explained and most fully accounted 
for on the basis that Sir Guichard d’Angle was Chaucer’s informant. 

It is easier to understand Chaucer’s interest in the second “Petro” 
than the first, for Pierre of Cyprus had visited England on at least two 
occasions. In fact, it is possible that Chaucer in 1358, while retaining a 


® The facts made use of in the foregoing paragraph are drawn from G. F. Beltz, Me- 
morials of the Order of the Garter (London, 1841), pp. 184-186. 

“ Chroniques de J. Froissart, ed. Luce, vit, 166. 

4? The French chronicler (vm, 50) recounts the story as follows: ‘‘ Tantost apri¢s messe et 
boire, li rois dan Piétres monta a cheval, et li contes Sanses ses fréres et li mestres de Cale- 
trave et tout cil qui si homme estoient devenu, et li doi mareschal messires Guicars d’Angle 
et messire Estievenes de Cousentonne et bien cing ceus hommes d’armes, et se partirent, de 
Yost et dou prince et chevaucierent viers Burghes.”’ 

8 Beltz, op. cit., pp. 184-186. Don Pedro had repaired to Bordeaux to enlist the services 
of the Black Prince. He came, however, with promises rather than with gold. But despite 
this, and the hesitancy among the Gascons in the Prince’s council, Don Pedro prevailed 
upon the Black Prince to undertake the campaign. At length, in February, 1367, the Eng- 
lish Prince, whose coffers were now replenished with gold from Navarre and whose forces 
had been augmented by divisions under John of Gaunt, crossed the Pyrenees. T. Morgan, 
Jour. British Arch. Ass., xtvm (1891), 178-182; A. E. Prince, English Hist. Rev., xiv1 
(1931), 353-371; and Walter of Peterborough’s poem, “Prince Edward’s Expedition into 
Spain . .. ,” Political Poems and Songs (Rolls series, 1859), 1, 97-122. 49 93568. 
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position in the household of Prince Lionel, may have seen Pierre’s father, 
Hughes IV, who attended the banquet given by King Edward. Chaucer, 
however, had the opportunity of hearing from his friends of Pierre’s own 
activities. For the King of Cyprus was present at the tournament which 
celebrated the birth of the first son of the Black Prince, where he would 
have seen or met Guichard d’Angle, who participated in this festival." 
Sir Guichard was also present in 1364 at ihe meeting of Edward III 
and Pierre at Bordeaux.®* The year before (i.e., 1363) the King of Cyprus 
had made a celebrated visit to England in the interest of organizing a 
new crusade,** and prominent among the company sent to welcome the 
King was Chaucer’s friend, Sir Richard Stury. It was Sir Richard, indeed, 
who assisted in conducting Pierre through the city of London and to 
his lodging.* 

In taking up the tragedy of Pierre of Cyprus, however, the case is 
considerably simplified, because for this story we have a literary source. 
The striking fact about Chaucer’s stanza on Pierre is that it is historically 
inaccurate in every detail.™ It is significant to note, accordingly, that 
Machaut’s La Prise d’Alexandrie, a poetic biography of Pierre, is also 
unhistorical.* Moreover, Machaut’s poem, though longer than Chaucer’s, 
contains the same mistakes in statement. 

Both Machaut and Chaucer, for example, praise the valor of the King 
and describe him as little short of a martyr. In the record of history, 
however, Pierre appears in a different light. His injustice in dealing with 
his subjects aroused public indignation,” and the cruelty of his treat- 


* R. Morris, Chaucer: Prologue, Knightes Tale, &c. (Clarendon Press Series, 1903), 
p. vii, note C. “N. Jorga, Philippe de Méziéres (Paris, 1896), p. 184. 

® Beltz, Mem. of the Order of the Garter, p. 184. 

J. L. Lowes, PMLA, xix (1904), 594, notes 4-6. 

4 N. Jorga, op. cit., p. 179. Sir Richard’s colleague was Gautier de Mauny, whose name 
is not to be confused with that of the French family. Gautier’s last name is variously spelled; 
he is referred to in a royal letter as “‘nostre cher et foial Wauter de Manny” (B. Wilkinson, 
Eng. Hist. Rev., xi [1927], 250). 

% This was first noted, so far as I know, by Professor Lowes: ‘Chaucer’s statement of 
the case in the Monk’s Tale is curiously at variance with what seem to be the facts” 
(PMLA, xrx [1904], 597 f., note 2). 

My attention was first called to this in reading L. de Mas-Latrie’s “Guillaume de 
Machaut et La Prise d’Alexandrie,” Bibl. de V Ecole des Chartes, xxxvmi (1876), 445-463. 
Machaut received the story from Gautiers de Conflans, a knight of Champagne: “ Vesci sa 
parole & son dit, // Si comme Gautiers le me dit” (La Prise d’Alexandrie |ed. Mas-Latrie, 
Geneva, 1877], vv. 8285-86). 

57 In one instance, without the sanction of high court, Pierre assumed the right to pass 
judgment against a’knight; and in another he exerted private authority in condemning a 
poor vassal to'prison and exile. See L. de Mas-Latrie, Bibl. de l’ Ecole des Chartes xxxvu 
(1876), 445-465. 
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ment of Marie de Giblet led directly to his assassination. Chaucer, on 
the other hand, says Pierre was slain “for no thing but for thy chivalrye”’ 
by “thyn owene liges.”’®* Similarly, Machaut, after extolling the virtues 
of his royal patron, states: “Mais ceus qui ces ouevres faisoient //Tous 
ces hommes liges estoient.’’*° Machaut then goes on with the emphatic 
statement: “Et en ce despit//Lors en son lit fus [?sus] li coury.. .”™ 
with which we may compare Chaucer’s description: “They in thy bedde 
han slayn thee.”® But here history again reports that when Pierre was 
murdered he was not only standing “‘upright and outside his bed” but 
“in the adjoining apartment.’ Finally, both poets agree in giving an 


58 Machaut mentions in La Prise d’Alexandrie (ed. Mas-Latrie, pp. 268-269) Jacques 
d’Tbelin, Sire d’Arsur, Jean de Gaurelles, and Henry de Giblet as the murderers. The name 
of Pierre de Mimars is added in Chronographia Regum Francorum (ed. R. Moranville, 
Paris, 1893), 1, 304.—Henry de Giblet, Marie’s father, seems to have been drawn into the 
conspiracy as a result of King Pierre’s animosity toward his family; the dissension arose 
over the following ridiculous matter: “Le 8 janvier 1369, Henry de Giblet chassait avec 
deux beaux lévriers turcomans qu’il avait donnés a son fils Jacques, quand le jeune comte 
de Tripoli, fils du roi Pierre, voyant passer ces chiens en lut envie et les fit demander au 
fils du vicomte, qui les lui refusa en accompagnant son refus de paroles blesszntes pour 
le prince et la famille royale. Le roi, informé de cet événement, fit demander les chiens a 
Henry de Gibiet, qui, prenant le parti de son fils, ne voulut pas les lui remettre. Le roi fit 
prendre les lévriers, et il en résulta un incident a la suite duquel le roi enlevait 4 Henry 
de Giblet la charge de vicomte de Nicrosie et l’envoyait 4 Baphe, pendant qu’il faisait 
mettre auz fers Jacques de Giblet, son fils, et l’obligeat 4 travailler aux fossés de la tour 
Marguerite. Marie de Giblet, fille d’Henry et sceur de Jacques, alors veuve de Jean de 
Verny, fut obligée de se réfugier au monastére de Notre-Dame de Tortose, pour echapper 
au roi qui voulait la remarier a un tailleur, serf de Raymond de Rabin, nommé Caras; 
sans égard pour I’asile, le roi l’en fit arracher et mettre a la torture.” See E. Rey, “Les 
seigneurs de Giblet,” Revue de L’Orient Latin, m1 (1895), 420. In attempting to force 
Marie, a lady of the nobility, to marry a serf, Pierre was obviously opposing the feudal 
code. Compare the story by Saxo Grammaticus (The Danish History ..., trans. Oliver 
Eijton [1905], 1, 374-380) of Helga’s (Ingeld’s sister) attachment to a low-born goldsmith 
and of the wrathful vengeance of Starcad. 5 B23584-85. ® VV. 8756-57. 

® The meaning of the passage is clear from the following longer quotation concerning the 
assassination of Pierre: 


Devant son lit sont arresté Faus garson, traitre, parjur. 
De mal faire tuit apresté. Qui vous fait entrer en ma chambre?” 
Li sires d’Absur la courrine, Et li respondi sans attendre: 
Qui de soie estoit riche & fine, “Je ne sui mauvais ne traites, 
Tira, pour le roy mieux veoir, Mais tel estes vous, com vous dites; 
Et pour son cop mieux asseoir. Dont vous morrez, sans nu! respit, 
Et si tost comli roys le vit, De mes mains.” Et en ce despit 
De son lit gisant li dist: Lors en son lit fus [?sus] li coury 
“Estes vous la, sires d’Absur, Et ij. cos ou iij. le fery . . . vv. 8686-703. 
®@ B3586, 


© As translated from L. de Mas-Latrie, Bibl. de I’Ecole des Charles, xxxvu (1876), 
461-462. 
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inaccurate statement as to the time of the assassination. Pierre was in 
reality murdered at midnight, January 17-18, 1369. But Machaut 
gives the time as “‘a l’aube crevant’® and Chaucer as “by the morwe’”® 
(i.e., early in the morning). 

In the light of these facts, we may readily accept La Prise d’ Alexandrie 
as the source of the tragedy of Peter of Cyprus. It was perfectly natural, 
of course, for Chaucer to turn to Machaut. For Chaucer, as has long 
been known, made use of several poems of Machaut in writing certain 
passages of the Book of the Duchess. Professor Lowes® has shown, more- 
over, that Machaut’s Dit de la Marguerite influenced Chaucer in the 
“Prologue” of the Legend of Good Women. This new evidence provides, 
therefore, an addition to the influence of Machaut on Chaucer. 

In this connection, we may return to the chronology of the “Monkes 
Tale.” We have already noted 1369, the year both “Petros” died, as the 
earliest date for the poem. Moreover, La Prise d’ Alexandrie is dated by 
French chronologists as about 1369.° The indebtedness of the stanzas 
on Ugolino to Dante” suggests as a convenient date 1374, the period of 
Chaucer’s introduction to Italian literature. Also, since Sir Guichard 
was Chaucer’s informant, the story of Pedro of Spain would antedate 
1380, the year Sir Guichard died.” This chronology, furthermore, favors 


the suggestion made by Professor Kittredge: “‘. .. we may feel pretty 
safe in inferring for the tribute to Constance’s father, Pedro of Castile, 
the date of 1373 or 1374. The royal title which John of Gaunt had re- 
cently assumed, by right of his wife, made such a tribute especially 
timely.” In the light of this evidence, the composition of the “Monkes 
Tale” would appear to belong to the neighborhood of 1374 or 1375; that 
is, at a date shortly following Chaucer’s first Italian journey. 


HALDEEN Brappy 
New York University 


“ N. Jorga, op. cit., p. 390, n. 5. ® V. 8636. * Bt 3586. 

*? Kittredge, PMLA, xx (1905), 1-24. * PMLA, xix (1904), 593 ff. 

 L. de Mas-Latrie, editor of La Prise d’Alexandrie (Geneva, 1877), p. viii; and V. 
Chichmaref, G. de Machaut, Potsies Lyriques (Paris, 1909), 1, p. Ixvii. 

7 Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, v1, 241. Tatlock (Dev. and Chron. of Chaucer’s Works, pp. 164— 
165 and notes) points out that Chaucer “quotes Dante also in the account of Nero; and 
(that] the Italian influence is also plain in the form of the names which he gives to Zenobia’s 
sons.” " Three Chaucer Studies (Oxford, 1932), pt. 1, p. 36. 

™ The Date of Chaucer’s Troilus and Other Chaucer Matters (Chaucer Society, 1990), 


p. 46. 
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VII 
SATIRE IN SIR THOPAS 


HE Rime of Sir Thopas,” wrote Tyrwhitt,“‘was clearly intended to 

ridicule the ‘palpable gross’ fictions of the common Rimers of that 
age, and still more, perhaps, the meanness of their language and versi- 
fication.”” This view, which Skeat found “judicious and correct,” has 
until recent years met with little question. In 1922, however, Miss 
Lilian Winstanley, while admitting the piece to be a burlesque of the 
metrical romances, argued that it was also “intended as a satire against 
Philip van Artevelde”; and Professor J. M. Manly later set forth at 
considerable length the view that “the object of satire was the ridiculous 
pretentiousness” of the Flemings, that “Chaucer’s primary object in 
writing was not so much to burlesque the minstrel romances as to pro- 
duce a satire of the countrymen of Sir Thopas, and that his contempo- 
raries enjoyed its subject matter even more than its form.” This general 
line of argument has been accepted by Professor F. N. Robinson, who, 
in his admirable edition of Chaucer, observes that “two recent studies 
of Sir Thopas have made it seem very probable that Chaucer had an- 
other purpose, perhaps his primary one, namely, to poke fun at the 
Flemish knighthood.” Since this interpretation of Chaucer’s gay little 
piece has thus receivéd an authoritative blessing, in a standard edition, 
it may well be examined in some detail, in order to determine how far 
it is really valid." 

It will be remembered that Philip was the son of James van Artevelde, 
under whose guidance the great Flemish cities and towns, where much 
of the wool grown in England was made into cloth, attained great pros- 
perity, especially Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres. James established friendly 
relations with Edward ITI; he was killed in an insurrection in Ghent in 
1345. Many years later, in 1381, according to Froissart, Philip van Arte- 


1 For the quotation from Tyrwhitt, and Skeat’s comments, see the latter’s edition of the 
Works (Oxford, 1894), m1, 423. Miss Winstanley’s views will be found in her edition of the 
Prioress’s Tale and the Tale of Sir Thopas (Cambridge, Eng., 1922), pp. Ixv ff; Professor 
Manly’s in “Sir Thopas, a Satire,” in Essays and Studies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion (Oxford, 1928), xm, 52-73, and in his edition of the Canterbury Tales (New York, 
1928), pp. 628 ff. References to Manly below are to his essay, unless otherwise noted. The 
remarks quoted above will be found on p. 60 of the essay, and on p. 629 of the edition. Pro- 
fessor F. P. Magoun, Jr., PMLA, xi (1927), 833, notes that in one of the Lowell lectures 
in 1924 Professor Manly had “adduced interesting evidence as to political satire latent in 
the poem.” For Professor Robinson’s comments, see The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer (Boston, etc., 1933), pp. 842 ff. Details of arguments by Miss Winstanley and by 
Manly are incorporated in his notes. Quotations from Chaucer below, except as otherwise 
noted, follow Robinson’s text. 
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velde was chosen leader of the burghers in their rebellion against the 
Count of Flanders.? He sent an embassy to Richard II in the hope of 
advancing the cause of the cities, and a message to the King of France 
to beg his mediation. Neither accomplished anything. The French were 
for various reasons out of sympathy with the Flemings, and the English 
took offense at insistence on payment of an old debt. In November, 1382, 
Philip’s citizen army was defeated at Roosebeke, near Courtrai, by a 
brilliant French force under the young king, Charles VI, supporting 
the troops of the Count of Flanders, and Philip himself perished on the 
battlefield. 

The first objection to Miss Winstanley’s theory is that there is no 
reference to Philip van Artevelde, open or concealed, in Chaucer’s poem. 
How is a reader to know that Philip is being satirized? If he does not 
know this, the whole point of the piece, as Miss Winstanley conceives 
it, is lost. The elder Artevelde was not lord of Flanders, but leader of the 
burghers. We should expect that Chaucer would give us some hint— 
something like the “‘goode faire White she het”’ in the Book of the Duchess, 
or “the feeld of snow, with th’ egle of blak therinne,” identifying Bert- 
rand du Guesclin in the Monk’s tragedy of Pedro of Spain. Again, 
nothing in the poem is more definite, if Sir Thopas stands for a real per- 
son, than the statement that he was born in Poperinghe. 


Yborn he was in fer contree, 
In Flaundres, al biyonde the see, 
At Poperyng, in the place. 
His fader was a man ful free, 
And lord he was of that contree, 
As it was Goddes grace. 


But Philip van Artevelde was not born in Poperinghe. That the town 
was one of those which did him homage, as Miss Winstanley urges, or 
that James his father—who was a burgher of Ghent—had “devoted 
himself in a quite special way to the interests of Poperinghe,” seems quite 
beside the point. Poperinghe was one of the most energetic of the 
smaller towns in Flanders, and it naturally gave the burgher cause sup- 
port. The reason why Chaucer selected it as the birthplace of his hero 
will be considered presently.* 

2“T élection de Philippe d’Artevelde comme rewaert est de beaucoup postérieure a l’épo- 
que indiquée par Froissart. I] est vrai qu’au mois de juin 1381, i] recut le commandement 
d’une des cing armées qui sortirent de Gand, et au mois d’octobre il etait le premier des 
commissionaires chargés d’administrer les biens des bannis mis en séquestre. Cependant il 
ne devint rewaert, d’aprés la plupart des chroniques flamandes, que le 24 janvier 1382.” 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, (uores de Froissart: Chroniques (Bruxelles, 1869), rx, 560. 

* Manly argues (p. 65) that there is “a very humorous twist” here, because the lord of 
Poperinghe was the Abbot of St. Bertin. But Chaucer was not referring to the lord of Poper- 
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Furthermore, Miss Winstanley’s theory forces us to conclude that 
Chaucer inserted into the Canterbury Tales satire of a man long since 
dead, and that, too, into one of the gayest of his scenes. Nobody knows 
just when Sir Thopas was written; “the tale contains no definite indica- 
tion of date,’’* but it certainly cannot have been introduced into the 
narrative of the pilgrimage before 1387, and probably was put in much 
later. Philip must, then, have been dead at least four years, and in all 
probability more. It is of course possible to assume that the piece was 
an old one refurbished for the Canterbury collection—I shall have some- 
thing to say about this presently—but if it was a satire on Philip van 
Artevelde this does not seem probable. 

Miss Winstanley leans heavily vpon the testimony of Froissart in 
the Chronicles® to prove that Chaucer was attacking Philip; she thinks 
that “Chaucer had exactly the same reasons for satirizing van Artevelde 
as Froissart,” and points out that John of Gaunt was not in sympathy 
with the Flemish burghers. Froissart, she says, ‘‘does his utmost to ridi- 
cule the leaders of the burghers and treats van Artevelde throughout as 
a comic character and an absurd pretender.” I do not think that anyone 
who reads Froissart dispassionately will agree. His sympathies were in- 
deed with the French, and he does not always represent Philip in a favor- 
able light. According to the Chronicles, Philip was advised, when he as- 
sumed the leadership of the Flemings, to be cruel and haughty, and he 
acted to some extent on this advice. His vanity, his love of display, and 
his lack of experience as a soldier, are also mentioned. But he is called 
“a handsome and agreeable man,” and is stated to have been generous, 
eloquent, able to make himself beloved, and compassionate on occasion. 
Froissart is of course not always accurate in his depiction of events or 
in his estimates of character. I shall discuss presently his account of the 
appeals sent to the French and English courts, and his general attitude 
towards the French and the English. In any case, he is, I think, very 
far from treating Philip van Artevelde with the scorn and irony which 
Miss Winstanley discerns. Moreover, we are not bound to conclude that 
Chaucer and Froissart saw eye to eye, and reasons will appear for think- 
ing that the English poet may have had the more favorable impression 
of the Flemings.® 





inghe; he did not say “the lord of that cilee”’ ; contrce clearly refers to Flaundres, three lines 
above. * Robinson, p. 842. 

5 The translation of Thomas Johnes, which Manly uses for citation, is convenient for 
reference. I use the ed. New York, 1880. Philip’s career is set forth in Chapters Lxx to 
CXXvV, pp. 281-322. Many of these chapters deal, of course, with other material. The French 
text will be found in vols. rx and x of Kervyn de Lettenhove’s edition (see footnote above). 

* It has even been maintained that the c‘ironicler was in sympathy with the Flemings; 
cf. the Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Ed. (1929), article “ Froissart,” rx, 863:“In Flanders 
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Some of Miss Winstanley’s parallels between Sir Thopas and the 
career, tastes, and character of Philip, as set forth by Froissart, may now 
be quoted. 


Sir Thopas is attired in an extraordinary fashion. ““Now here . . . we have a par- 
allel with Froissart who represents the Flemish burghers as being attired and 
armed in the most extraordinary variety of manners.” (p. Ixxii) 


“Sir Thopas . . . is fond of toothsome delicacies”; “it does suggest what Frois- 
sart says of the delicacies brought to the army of the Flemish burghers.” (p. 
Ixxii) * 

“Chaucer’s Sir Thopas is a person who loves pastoral meditations among the 
birds and flowers; he rejoices to be in the woods, hearing the songs of the 
throstle and the wood-dove. So Froissart represents Philip van Artevelde as 
having been accustomed, before he was called to supreme power, to a life of re- 
tirement and to have been very fond of meditation in the fields and of gentle and 
solitary occupations such as fishing.” (p. Ixxiii) 


Chaucer’s Sir Thopas keeps royal state at home; Froissart says that Philip had 
minstrels play for him. Froissart states that Philip had fine horses; “so Chaucer 
refers mockingly to the noble steed of Sir Thopas.” Sir Thopas’s men sang of 
popes and cardinals: “We can see admirably the sting of ascribing love-romances 
to the ‘popes and cardinals’ when we remember that Urban VI blessed Philip 
van Artevelde and considered his cause as a crusade.”’ (p. Lxxv. ff.) 

“The name of the giant ‘Olifaunt’ was the name of the great horn of Roland in 
the Chanson de Roland ; as such it was symbolic of French chivalry and the army 
which opposed Philip van Artevelde was almost entirely composed of the French 
noblesse and their feudal servants for the burghers of the great towns could not 
be trusted to take any part in the attack.” (p. Ixxvii) 


I believe that this gives a fair idea of Miss Winstanley’s general meth- 
od; her discussion should of course be read in full. I will leave the reader 
to judge of the validity of these parallels; they appear, not to put it 
more strongly, to be “general rather than particular.’ As for the inter- 





Frojssart met many knights who had fought at Rosebeque, and could tell him of the 
troubles which in a few years desolated that country, once so prosperous. He stayed at 
Ghent, among those ruined merchants and mechanics, for whom, as one of the same class, 
he felt a sympathy never extended to English or French, perhaps quite as unfortunate.””— 
I think that this is a mistake; the sympathies of Froissart seem to have been with the an- 
tagonists of the burghers. Notice especially his comment on the battle of Roosebeke, cited 
here below. The reason seems to have been his devotion to the aristocracy. Although not 
of noble birth, he was permeated with the ideals of chivalry, and delighted in gentle man- 
ners and in pageantry. But that ii can be held that Froissart sympathized with the Flem- 
ings surely indicates that he was not ridiculing them or their leader. 

7 Manly, who reviews Miss Winstanley’s work briefly, makes this criticism (p. 63) of 
her parallels in regard to dress, arming, and equipment. In his essay he does not expressly 
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pretation of “Olifaunt” (“Elephant” is surely a very good name for a 
giant), I think that Chaucer would look more “elvish” than ever, if he 
could hear it in Heaven. 

Professor Manly’s hypothesis is more plausible, and more adroitly 
set forth. But when the charm of his exposition and the interest and 
value of his illustrative material are discounted, it appears to rest on 
the slenderest of foundations. 

In the beginning he tries to show the inadequacy of the usual view 
of Chaucer’s intention in writing Sir Thopas. His summary of this view, 
and of dissent from it, does not appear to me correct. I italicize the pass- 
age to which I take exception. 


The commonly accepted view [of Sir Thopas] regards it as a satire on the medi- 
eval metrical romances, which were the most popular form of literature current 
in Chaucer’s day. Many scholars have sought to support this view by collecting 
from the extant romances parallel expressions tending to show that Chaucer had 
saturated himself with the rhyme-tags and other mannerisms of these romances, 
and was attempting by his burlesque imitation of them to bring them into disrepute 
and put an end to their vogue. 


Who are the “many scholars” who have drawn such a conclusion from 
these parallels? I do not find it in the work of Bennewitz, or of Kélbing, 
or of Magoun, or of Miss Strong, who have made very careful studies 
of the resemblances to Sir Thopas in the romances.* Manly continues: 


To this view there has been opposition on the part of many other scholars, 
lovers of the medieval romances, who, although recognizing the inanities and 
banalities of incident and diction which abound in the worst of the romances, 
nevertheless have so strong a sense of the vigor and beauty of the best of them 
that they cannot readily believe that Chaucer could have been insensible to their 
merits or could have wished to heap ridicule upon what was after all the most 
lively and vigorous form of English literature in his own day, and one which at 
its best must have made so strong an appeal to his own tastes and sympathies. 
... Tome the romances seem to have supplied, not the object, but the form and 
medium, of the satire.* 


I do not know of such opposition to a view which I cannot find has 
ever been widely believed. We are not told who the “many other schol- 
ars” are. In any case, one may obviously hold—as I think antecedently 





reject her conclusion—“ whether Philip van Artevelde was the specific object of the satire 
or not” (p. 65)—but in his edition (p. 629 f.) he says “this personal identification seems 
to me unlikely.” 

* C. J. Bennewitz, Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, dissertation (Halle, 1879); E. Kélbing, Englische 
Studien, x1 (1888), 495-511; F. P. Magoun Jr., PMLA, xim (1927), 833-844; Caroline 
Strong, MLN, xoam, 73 ff. and 102 ff. * Pp. 57-59. 
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probable—that Chaucer was not satirizing the romances as a whole, 
but the poorer and more absurd of those he knew. Was Thackeray 
attacking all novels because he parodied a degenerate type in Catherine, 
or Fielding because he made fun of Pamela in Joseph Andrews? We may 
accept Sir Thopas as designed wholly to ridicule one phase of romance 
writing without committing ourselves to the belief that Chaucer was 
trying to drive the romances out of business, or that he was insensible 
to the merits of the good ones. 

What, now, is the definite evidence that the piece was intended as a 
satire on the Flemings? This, it seems to me, reduces itself to one point: 
Sir Thopas was born in Flanders. It is noticeable that nowhere else in 
the poem is anything specifically Flemish mentioned, except the knight’s 
hose, which came from Bruges. This is natural in a description of sarto- 
rial perfections, just as in the preceding line his shoes are said to have 
come from Spain, renowned for its leather, as Bruges was for its woven 
fabrics. There are bourgeois elements in the description, which we shall 
consider in a moment, but I cannot see that these are any more Flemish 
than, for example, French or English. The little joke at the end, that 
Sir Thopas drank water afield, specifically “water of the well”, certainly 
does not suggest that the Flemings are being satirized. As Manly has 
himself ebserved in another connection, ‘‘the Low Countries, including 
Flanders, were notorious for drunkenness.’ It may be, of course, that 
Sir Thopas’s birth in Poperinghe is a gibe at the Flemings, though this 
is not a necessary conclusion. Discussion of Chaucer’s humor is hazard- 
ous, but it has always seemed to me that the joke here is that the reader 
is led to expect that the knight came from a far-off land of romantic 
character—“‘Yborn he was in fer contree”—which turns out to be no 
further “beyond the sea” than Poperinghe, just one of the commercial 
towns in Flanders. And how prosaic a spot! It is as ifa French romancer 
writing in France were to make the birthplace of his hero Liverpool 
or Leeds. Possibly the comic sound of the name Poperinghe to English 
ears, which Mercutio could have told us about, is partly responsible 
for this “birth-place.”” But even if my suggestion is wrong, and Chaucer 
did intend a hit at the Flemings by making his hero one of their country- 
men, is it not dangerous to make the whole interpretation of the piece 
turn on this? Is the Pardoner’s Tale a satire on the Flemish because the 
“ryotoures three” live in that country? May not the birthplace of Sir 
Thopas be as much a detail as the setting of the opening scene of the 
Pardoner’s narrative?" Had this little parody been intended primarily 


1¢ Edition, p. 617. 
1 Miss Dorothy M. Norris, “Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale and Flanders,” PMLA, xtvm, 
636-641, suggests that the poet meant to warn his king and his country against cupidity. 
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William W. Lawrence 87 
as a satire on the men of Flanders, should we not expect some further 
direct evidence? 

Professor Manly believes that Chaucer’s contemporaries were accus- 
tomed “to poke fun, mingled with not a little resentment, at the efforts 
of the Flemish bourgeoisie to ape the manners of the English and French 
aristocracy”; and he goes to great pains to show that “throughout the 
narrative the satire is distinctly centred upon the bourgeois outlook of 
Sir Thopas and his ignorance of the manners, customs, and equipment 
of the aristocracy.””* The latter statement seems an exaggeration. A part 
of the ridicule of Sir Thopas lies in giving hirn bourgeois details of costume 
and countrified tastes, such as swearing on ale and bread and wrestling 
for a ram as a prize. But this is surely only a minor part of Chaucer’s 
fun, which seems rather directed at the absurdities of the way in which 
rhyming mother-wits set forth knight-errantry. To quote Manly’s own 
words, written in another connection, “Every ridiculous feature of the 
tenth-rate romance is exploited with glee—its exaggerations, its love 
of insignificant detail, its prolixity, its capacity for consuming hours 
in ‘passing a given point’.’"* The reasons for the bourgeois elements in 
the description are not far to seek. Cervantes has shown how effectively 
knighthood can be rendered ridiculous by the intrusion of the homely 
detail of low life. Moreover, the English romances such as Chaucer is 
generally supposed to be caricaturing were intended primarily for the 
simpler middle-class folk who could read no French, or not read at all. 
In these pieces courtly elegancies are often neglected. Probably Chaucer 
felt this, and deliberately made his carpet knight plebeian. 

It is further urged that “such a poem would have been highly ap- 
propriate, during the visit of the Flemish embassy [in 1383]... or 
immediately after it. Such a satire would certainly then have had a 
point and an appeal which it could hardly have had at any time later’’."® 
This raises two difficulties: first, is it likely that Chaucer looked upon 
the Flemings at the time of this embassy as fit objects for satire; and 
second, is it likely that Sir Thopas was composed as early as 1383-84? 

I hesitate to differ from Professor Manly, whose opinion must carry 
great weight, in regard to Chaucer’s attitude towards social and political 
conditions. But is it a necessary conclusion that the poet would have 
been disposed to ridicule van Artevelde’s party, which sent the embassy 





As no one seems to have perceived this before, it is doubtful if Richard would have been 
greatly moved. 2 Pp. 59, 71. 3 Mod. Phil., virr (1910), 144. 

“4 “The Issue Roll of the Exchequer for 7 Richard II indicates that the men of Ghent 
remained in England from 6 August to 30 December 1383, and received payment from the 
Exchequer at the rate of a noble a day for the seven.” Manly. Essay, p. 62. % P, 73. 
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to Richard’s court? The relations between England and Flanders in 
the fourteenth century were complicated, and some circumstances sup- 
port Manly’s point of view. John of Gaunt, who wanted men and money 
to enforce his claim to the throne of Castile, was opposed to the Flemish 
cause, Chaucer’s sympathies, like those of Froissart, were of course to 
some extent with the aristocracy, as was natural for a man who had 
spent his life at court. He may well have felt that the revolt of the Flem- 
ish towns was somewhat like the Peasants’ Revolt in England in 1381. 
Moreover, the Flemish weavers settled in England had made themselves 
objects of special hatred. On the other hand, I do not think that Chaucer’s 
attitude was exactly like that of Froissart, who says of the defeat of the 
Flemings in the battle of Roosebeke, in a passage which would afford 
Professor Manly and Miss Winstanley effective ammunition: 


This battle, from the beginning to the defeat, did not last more than half an 
hour. The event was very honorable to all Christendom, as well as to the no- 
bility and gentry; for had those low-bred peasants succeeded, there would have 
been unheard of cruelties practiced, to the destruction of all gentlemen, by the 
common people, who had everywhere risen in rebellion.'* 


After a detailed investigation, Professor Patch has urged, and I think 
with reason, that Chaucer extended his kindly view of human nature to 
the lower classes, and that “his influence inevitably would tend to a 
broader social sympathy.’"? Furthermore, it must be remembered that 
England was at war with France, and the the French king led the forces 
against the Flemish burghers in 1382. Froissart expressly says that the 
English were jealous of the French. 


You must know, that the king of England, his uncles, and the nobility, were 
much vexed at the good success and great honor which the king of France and 
his nobles had gained at the battle of Rosebecque. When the English knights 
conversed together on the subject, they said: “Ha, by holy Mary! how proud 
will the French be now, for the heap of peasants they have slain. I wish to God, 
Philip von Artaveld had had two thousand of our lances and six thousand arch- 
ers: not one Frenchman would have escaped death or imprisonment.’”* 


There had long been friendly relations between Edward III and the 
Flemish townsmen. Philip van Artevelde was a godson of Queen Philip- 
pa, and John of Gaunt of James van Artevelde. Froissart tells us, in- 

“Cette desconfiture fu trés-honnerable et prouffitable pour toute crestienneté et pour 
toute nobléche et gentilléche; car, se li villain fussert lA venu a leur entente, onques si grans 
cruaultés, ne oribletés n’avinrent au monde, que il fust avenu par les communautés qui se 
fuissent partout revelées et destruit gentilléce.” Kervyn de Lettenhove, x, 173; Johnes, 
p. 322, Chap. cxxv. 

17 Howard R. Patch, “ Chaucer and the Common People,” JEGP, xxrx (1930), 376-384. 

18 Johnes, p. 326, Chap. cxxx. 
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William W. Lawrence 89 
deed, that the English lords laughed when the embassy tactlessly pressed 
the payment of an old debt (a point which both Miss Winstanley and 
Professor Manly emphasize), but what the lords laughed at was clearly 
not absurdities of Flemish dress and manners, but the absurdity of the 
supposition that such a debt could receive serious consideration, at 
a time when the English were extremely short of funds. So when Philip’s 
emissary proposed mediation between the Flemings and the Count of 
Flanders, the French are said to have laughed—because the interests 
and sympathies of the French and of the Count were closely identified. 
Froissart says that if the embassy to Richard II “had been silent, re- 
specting these crowns [the money owed them], and had only requested 
assistance from the king of England, he would have gone in person to 
Flanders,” or have sent thither a powerful force.'* The Flemish envoys 
were courteously treated by the English; at Calais the governor “‘re- 
ceived them very politely; when he understood they wanted to go to 
England, he provided them with ships and passage-boats.’’® The Lon- 
doners were cordial to the visitors. ‘They were received with much kind- 
ness, and the English commonalty even manifested great sympathy for 
those of their order in Flanders who stood in such peril of their lives and 
liberties.”* The so-called “crusade” of the Bishop of Norwich was, as 
Miss Norris notes, “really an expedition to support the popular party 
of Flanders against its Count and the King of France.”” Despite com- 
mercial jealousies, intimate relations had existed between England and 
Flanders for fifty years. Many Flemings had come to England, and the 
English were thoroughly familiar with them. They knew the Flemish 
vices—love of dress and drink, dissolute morals and rough manners. 
They resented their competition in inc istry. But is it likely that the 
Flemings, represented by an embassy of important citizens, headed by 
the Bishop-elect of Ghent, would have seemed so ridiculous that Chaucer 
was moved to create Sir Thopas? Perhaps so; but it does not seem at all 
certain. 

Professor Manly believes that there is ‘‘no sufficient reason why such 
a poem should have been written expressly for the Canterbury Tales, 
whether Chaucer’s object was to satirize the romances or the Flemings.’™ 
Here, of course, he runs counter to the generally received opinion. As 
Robinson says, “It is usually held to have been written during the Can- 
terbury period, and even to have been planned for the dramatic situ- 
ation in which it is so effectively introduced.”™ Chaucer apparently wrote 


 Tbid., p. 310, Chap. cvt. % Ibid, p. 309; Chap. cv. 
"™ James Hutton, James and Philip van Arteveld (London, 1882), p. 271. 
=P. 638. 8 P. 73. * Loc. cit., p. 842. 
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“expressly” for the Tales what happened to interest him at the moment. 
Thus the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale seems to reflect a sudden resolve to 
expose alchemy, although this involved the introduction of two new 
characters, and many others had had no opportunity to tell a story. 
Sir Thopas affords a contrast to the varied literary types in the Tales, 
and being an extravaganza, could not place Chaucer in competition with 
the other pilgrims in story-telling. It has dramatic importance, too; the 
Host has rallied Chaucer on his full waist-line and habitual* abstrac- 
tion, and in return Chaucer gives him, the great arbiter elegantiarum of 
narrative, not the “deyntee thyng” which he expects, but a piece of 
“‘drasty rymyng” which so irritates him that he stops it short. After it 
is all over, the Host has nothing to say about the Flemings; that is 
not the point. But he does object to “rym dogerel.”” Doggerel romances 
have called forth doggerel satire. Then Chaucer proceeds, under cover 
of a “moral tale vertuous,” to which no objection can be taken, to irri- 
tate the Host afresh by singing the praises of a noble and helpful wife, 
quite unlike the “goode lief” who makes his Southwark home life miser- 
able. How straight Chaucer’s shaft went to the mark is amusingly shown 
in Harry Bailly’s long and pathetic outburst, after the Tale of Melibeus 
is over.” 


% TI am not convinced by Dr. Thomas A. Knott’s contention (see “A Bit of Chaucer 
Mythology,” Mod. Phil., vir, 135-139) that Chaucer’s manner and appearance as de- 
scribed by the Host in his raillery in the Prologue to Sir Thopas were not habitual, but 
only the temporary effect of the pathetic story told by the Prioress. The Host says “I 
always see you looking at the ground’’—“For evere upon the ground I se thee stare.”’ 
But “‘evere” does not mean “always” to Dr. Knott; it means “steadily, fixedly at this 
moment,” [italics mine]—the very opposite of the usual significance of the word. “He semeth 
elvyssh by his contenaunce,” continues Harry Bailly. Dr. Knott thinks that as a result of 
the sad tale of the little schoolboy, Chaucer began to look elvish, which he takes to mean 
“the look of ‘other-worldliness’ caused by the mingling of pity and sympathy and strong 
religious feeling.’’ Perhaps these emotions would make a man look like an elf, but it seems 
open to doubt. The company are sobered by the Prioress’s narrative, but what the Host 
says of Chaucer seems to refer to his wonted habit, like the jest about his girth. This, at 
least, can hardly have been increased by his emotion. There really seems to be no difficulty 
about the passage. It is preposterous to suppose that the poet, a courtier and man of affairs, 
“was of a modest and retiring disposition which would not permit him to mingle with 
his companions on terms of good fellowship,” which Dr. Knott thinks an inference generally 
drawn from the lines, even if we were not told the contrary in the Prologue (31-32). Like 
the Clerk of Oxford and other reflective persons, Chaucer falls easily into an abstracted 
mood, contrasting with the merry badinage of the journey. It is from one of these fits of 
abstraction that Harry Bailly rouses him, just as he rouses the Clerk: 

It is no tyme for to studien heere. 
Telle us som myrie tale, by youre fey! 


% See an article of mine in Mod. Phil., x1 (1913), 247-258. Robinson reads “Goodelief”’ 
in B 3084. 
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William W. Lawrence 91 


Professor Manly suggests that Sir Thopas was composed “during the 
visit of the Flemish embassy . . . or immediately after it,” that is, in 
1383 or 1384, and that “the audience for which the Canterbury Tales 
were put together may perhaps have welcomed with renewed amusement 
and delight a poem which had aroused their mirth when the object of 
its satire was still a fresh and vivid interest.’”’ But they would very likely 
have been bored by it. Nothing is staler than satire when it is out of 
date, and before it is old enough to assume historic interest. At least 
four years, and probably more, must have elapsed since the visit of the 
Flemish embassy. Chaucer could hardly have reached this point in the 
Tales before 1387, at the earliest, the year in which, as Manly says, it is 
commonly supposed that “he definitely began to work out his plan for 
the Canterbury Tales asa group,’’* and it seems likely that he inserted 
Sir Thopas into the pilgrimage much late: than this. Some kinds of 
dishes will bear warming over; the Canterbury collection provides ex- 
amples. But Sir Thopas is of a different sort. There are certainly strong 
reasons for doubting that such an airy bit of pétisserie has been, like 
one of the Cook’s Jack of Dover pies, “twies hoot.” 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 
Columbia University 


7 Essay, p. 73. %8 Edition, p. 28. 

















VII 
THE SOURCE OF CHAUCER’S MELIBEUS 


HE source of Chaucer’s Tale of Melibeus is well established. This 
long medieval tractate on prudence is a translation—and a very 
close translation—of a French treatise which Chaucer read and admired 
so much that he put it into English dress and placed it among his Can- 
terbury Tales. The French treatise was, in turn, an adaptation of a Latin 
work by Albertano of Brescia: namely, Liber Consolationis et Consilii.' 
Chaucer’s tale, however, was uninfluenced by the Latin: he was content 
simply to translate the French adaptation which he had under his eyes. 
The only easily accessible text of the French source is to be found in 
that late fourteenth-century anthology of advice to a young wife en- 
titled Le Ménagier de Paris Scholars dealing with problems involving 
Chaucer’s handling of his source material in the Melibeus have been wont 
to have recourse to this text in Le Ménagier.* It is my purpose in this 
paper to demonstrate that Le Ménagier gives an unsatisfactory text of 
the source of Chaucer’s tale. My evidence is drawn principally from 
MS. fr. 1165 at the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris.’ This manuscript 


1 Sundby, Thor (ed.), Liber Consolationis et Consilii, Chaucer Society (1873). 

? Koeppel, Emii, “Chaucer und Albertanus Brixiensis,’” Archiv, txxxv1, 29-46.Below 
I refute Miss Landrum’s argument opposed to Koeppel. My study of the French manu- 
scripts also renders me unable to subscribe to Professor Tatlock’s belief that Chaucer 
knew the Latin version when he wrote the prologue to the Melibeus. (Tatlock, J.S. P., The 
Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Works, Chaucer Society [1907], p. 190.) Undoubt- 
edly he knew another version (perhaps more than one) which was different from the one 
which he was using; but, as Professor Tatlock admits, at least one of Chaucer’s statements 
about this other version does not fit the Latin tale. There were, besides the version em- 
ployed by Chaucer for the Melibeus, at least three other Old French translations of Alber- 
tano’s Liber Consolationis et Consilii: may not Chaucer have been referring to one of them? 
Conceivably, too, his reference may have been to one or more other manuscripts of the 
very version which he was employing, since the r inuscripts differ among themselves in 
respect to completeness and accuracy. 

3 Pichon, Jeréme (ed.), Le Ménagier de Paris (Paris, 1846), 1, 186-235. 

* Professor A. S. Cook argues for Chaucer’s knowledge and use of Le Ménagier in his 
article “‘Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale and a French Version of His Original,’? The Romanic Re- 
view, vit, 210-226. In another place (“‘Chaucer’s Source MSS. for the Clerkes Tale,” 
PMLA, xtvn, 431-4. \ I have demonstrated that Chaucer did not use Le Ménagier for 
the story of Griselda <.:.1 her husband; in the present article I shall demonstrate that he 
did not use Le Ménagier for the story of Melibeus and his wife. It seems doubtful, therefore, 
whether Chaucer knew Je Afénagier at all; certainly he did not employ it as source material. 

5 In all, I have located twenty-six manuscripts containing the text of the Old French 
Mélibée which was Chaucer’s source. (This does not include the three manuscripts of Le 
Ménagier.) The list follows: Biblicthéque Nationale (Paris), MSS. fr. 578, 580, 813, 1090, 
1165, 1468, 1540, 1746, 1972, 2240, n. a. 10554, 15015, 17272, 19123, 20042, 25547; Biblio- 
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J. Burke Severs 


I have compared throughout and in detail with both Le Ménagier and 
the Melibeus. In passage after passage MS. 1165 differs from Le Ménagier. 
How then, we are impelled to ask, does Chaucer’s translation compare 
with these two different texts of his French original? In brief, which read- 
ing did Chaucer follow? The answer is significant. In over 150 passages 
he follows MS. 1165 rather than Le Ménagier. Hence, Le Ménagier can- 
not be accepted as accurately reproducing the source manuscript which 
Chaucer had before him. 

Below I present a selection of fifteen passages representative of the 
150. This evidence, fragmentary as it is, suffices. In each group of paral- 
lels, I cite (1) the original Latin upon which the French is based, (2) 
the French reading in Le Mémagier, (3) the French reading in MS. 1165, 
and (4) Chaucer’s rendering, which will be found in every instance to 
follow MS. 1165 rather than Le Ménagier. 


1. Albertano, 106, 8-12:* Et Seneca in Epistolis dixit: ‘Concordia parvae res 
crescunt: discordia maximae dilabuntur.” Et Tullius dixit: “Mea quidem 
sententia paci, quae nihil sit habitura insidiarum, semper est consulendum.” 

Ménagier, 227: Car Sénégue dit en ses escri®s que par concorde les richesses 
petites deviennent grandes, et par discorde /es grandes deviennent petites 
et vont 4 déclin et se fondent tousjours; et vous savez que un des grans 
biens de ce monde ce est paix. 

MS. 1165: Car saint Jacques’ dit en ses epis:res que par concorde les petites 
richesces devienient grans et par discorde Jes grans richesces vont decliner 
et se fondent touziours. Et vous savez que un des grans et des soverains biens 
de cest monde est paix. 

Chaucer, 2866-8: For seint Jame seith in hise epistles: that “by concord and 
pees the smale richesses wexen grete, and by debaat and discord the grete 
richesses fallen doun.’”’ And ye knowen wel that oon of the gretteste and 
most sovereyn thing, that is in this world, is unitee and pees. 





théque de I’Arsenal (Paris), MSS. 2691 and 3356; Bibliothéque de Briissel, MSS. 9237, 
9552, and 10404; British Museum, MSS. Reg. 19 C VII and Reg. 19 C XI; Bibliothéque 
de Beauvais, MS. 9 (2807); Bibliothéque de Lille, MS. 392; Bibliothéque de Besancon, 
MS. 587. With the exception of the last three, I have seen all these manuscripts. The list, 
of course, does not include manuscripts of other Old French translations of Albertano’s 
tale of Melibeus. I am aware of three other translations—one at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in MS. fr. 1142, another at the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in MS. 2880, and a third (in 
verse) at the Bodleian in MS. 5264 (Marshall 29). 

5 Albertano references are to page and line in Sundby, op. cit.; Ménagier references are to 
page in Pichon, op. cit., 1; Chaucer references are to line in the Melibeus (Skeat’s one-volume 
Oxford text is employed for all references throughout the paper). In printing passages 
from the MSS. I have accented tonic ¢ (é) wherever it might be mistaken for e muet. 

? Skeat conjectured that Chaucer’s reading was due to such an error in the French 
manuscript (Skeat, W. W., The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, V, 222); here we have corrobora- 
tion of Skeat’s surmise. 
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2. Albertano, 99, 10-11: Ab inimicis auxilium postulare. 
Ménagier, 221: Mendier ’aumosne de son ennemy. 
MS. 1165: Mengier ’aumosne de son ennemy. 
Chaucer, 2757: To eten the almesse of his enemy. 
3. Albertano, 115, 4-6: Ait enim Salomon: “Audite populi et omnes gentes et 
rectores ecclesiae.” 
Ménagier, 230: Car Salemon dit: oiez-moy, dit-il, tous peuples et toutes gens 
et gouverneurs de l’Eglise. 
MS. 1165: Car Salemon dit, croy moy, dist il, peuple et toutes gens et gouver- 
neurs d’eglise. 
Chaucer, 2944: For Salomon seith: “Jeveth me, and yeveth credence to that | 
shal seyn; I seye,” quod he, “‘ye peple, folk, and governours of holy chirche 








4. Aibesene, 65, 17-19: Septimo demum errasti quia, facta partita, non es 
secutus voluntatem et sensum sapientium et amicorum. 

Ménagier, 205: Aprés tu as erré car tu n’as pas suivy la voulenté de tes loy- 
aulx amis sages et anciens. 

MS. 1165: Apres tu as erré car tu as faite division entre ceulx de ton conseil ; 
tu n’as pas sceu la volenté de tes loyaulx amis sages et anciens. 

Chaucer, 2445-6: Ye han erred also, for ye han maked no divisioun bitwixe 
your conseillours; this is to seyn, bitwixen your trewe freendes and your 
feyned conseillours; ne ye han nat knowe the wil of your trewe freendes olde 
and wyse. 

. Albertano: Not in Liber Consolationis et Consilii. 

Ménagier, 223: Fay tousjours aucunes bonnes euvres pour ce que l’ennemi 
ne te treuve oiseux, car l’ennemi ne trait pas légiérement en son euvre celluy 
qui est occupé en bonnes euvres. 

MS. 1165: Fay, dist il, touziours aucunes bonnes oeuvres pour ce que ly 
anemis fe treuve occupé car ly ennemis ne prent pas legierement en son 
oeuvre ceulx qu'il treuve occupez en bonnes oeuvres. 

Chaucer, 2785-6: “Doth somme gode dedes, that the devel which is our enemy 
ne finde yow nat unoccupied. For the devel ne taketh nat lightly un-to his 
werkinge swiche as he findeth occupied in gode werkes.” 

. Alberiano: Not in Liber Consolationis et Consilii. 

Ménagier, 224: Et le philosophe dit que mieulx valut estre preudome et petit 
avoir que esire mauvais et avoir grans richesses. 

MS. 1165: Et ly prophetes dit que mielx vault proudomme estre et un petit 
avoir que estre mauvais tenus et grans richesces avoir. 

Chaucer, 2820-1: And the prophete seith: that “bettre it is to been a good man 
and have litel good and tresour, than to been holden a shrewe and have grete 
richesses.” 

. Albertano: Not in Liber Consolationis et Consilii. 

Ménagier, 228: Les troublés ne sont pas bien cler-voyans. 

MS. 1165: Ocil troublé n’est pas bien cler voiant. 

Chaucer, 2891: “Troubled eyen han no cleer sighte.”’ 

. Albertano: Not in Liber Consolationis et Consilii. 
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Ménagier, 202: Bieneureux est homme qui n’a point esté és consaulx des 

mauvais. 

MS. 1165: Eureux est ly homs qui n’a suyvi le conseil des mauvais. 

Chaucer, 2387: “Blisful is that man that hath nat folwed the conseilling of 

shrewes.” 

9. Albertano, 2, 6-7: Prudentiam nomine. 

Ménagier, 186: Une femme nommée Prudence. 
MS. 1165: Une femme appellee Prudence. 
Chaucer, 2157: His wyf that called was Prudence. 

10. Albertano, 83, 14: Credo itaque, quod Deus... 

Ménagier, 213: Je tien que Dieu... 
MS. 1165: Je tien et le croy que dieu... 
Chaucer, 2598-9: I holde and bileve that god... 

11. Albertano, 94, 16-95, 1: “[Doctrina viri] per patientiam [ejus cognoscitur], 
et gloria ejus est iniqua praetergredi’”’; et iterum: “Qui patiens est, multa 
gubernatur prudentia.” 

Ménagier, 218: ... par patience, et nostre Seigneur dit que patience vaint; 

}. et encores dil que en nostre patience nous possiderons nos dmes. Et autre part 
dit Salemon que cellui est patient qui se gouverne par grant prudence. 

MS. 1165:... par patience, et autre part dit que cilz qui est paciens se 
gouverne par grant prudence. 

Chaucer, 2702-3: . . . by pacience.” And in another place he seith: that “he 
that is pacient governeth him by greet prudence.” 

12. Albertano, 95, 25-6: Talem patientiam, quae ad perfectionem pertineat, 
habere minime valeo. 

Ménagier, 219: Patience est une grant vertu. 
MS. 1165: Pacience est une grans vertuz et veriu de perfection. 
Chaucer, 2708: Pacience is a greet vertu of perfeccioun. 

13. Albertano, 3, 23-4, 1: Temperatus fletus a tristi vel inter tristes non est pro- 

hibitus. 
Ménagier, 187-8: Certes, dist Prudence, pleurs ne sont mie deffendus a celluy 
qui est triste. 
MS. 1165: Certez, dist Prudence, plour atrempez n’est pas defendu a ycelluy 
qui est triste. 
Chaucer, 2178: Prudence answerde, “Certes, wel I woot, aliempree weping 
is no-thing defended to him that sorweful is.” 
14. Albertano, 2, 19-22: 
Quis matrem, nisi mentis inops, in funere nati 
Flere vetat? non hoc illa monenda loco est. 
Cum dederit lacrimas animumque impleverit aegrum, 
Ille dolor verbis emoderandus erit.* 
Ménagier, 187: Cellui est fol qui s’efforce d’empeschier la mére de plorer Ja 
mort de son enfant, jusques 4 tant qu’elle se soit bien vuidée de larmes. 
* Since Albertano is quoting Ovid here (see Sundby, op. cit., p. 2), Chaucer’s turn of 


phrase may have been influenced directly by the Latin poet; but it seems more probable 
that here, as in the rest of the Melibeus, he was following his French source very closely. 
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MS. 1165: Cilz est folz qui s’efforce d’empechier la mere de plourer en Ja 
mort de son enfant jusques atant qu’elle soit bien raemplie de larmes. 

Chaucer, 2166: “He is a fool that destourbeth the moder to wepen in the 
deeth of hir child, til she have wept hir fille.” 

15. Albertano, 8, 14-6: Quatenus personam tuam ita custodias, quod neque dolus 

neque astutiae desint tibi ad cavendum. 

Ménagier, 190: Aies diligence de garder ta personne et euvres en telle maniére 
que tu soies bien pourveu d’espies et guettes. 

MS. 1165: Aies diligence de garder ta personne en telle maniere qu’i/ ne tc 
faille ne espies ne guaites. 

Chaucer, 2215: Do thy diligence in kepinge of thy propre persone, in swich a 
wyse that thou ne wante noon espye ne wacche.* 


These parallels demonstrate the untrustworthiness of Le Ménagier. 

A few corollaries to this demonstration need to be presented. In the 
first place, some of the parallels throw a revealing light upon the state 
of Chaucer’s source manuscript. The first four in the illustrative group 
indicate that Chaucer worked with a corrupt copy which was at some 
distance from the original manuscript of the translation. The errors are 
of such a nature as to establish that they did not originate in mistrans- 
lations from a Latin, but in French miscopyings from a French, translation 
—occurred, that is to say, through scribal error in the French manu- 
scripts. Copying the mistake in his corrupt manuscript, Chaucer gave 


* Since these are merely representative illustrative passages, I have thought it wise to 
indicate briefly all the places in Chaucer’s tale for which Le Ménagier is untrustworthy. 
This list, with two exceptions (Chk 2498 and 2557, for which MS. B. N. fr. 20042 was con- 
sulted), is based wholly upon closer readings in MS. 1165, and will probably be augmented 
by examination of other manuscripts. Le Ménagier, then, does not give accurately the read- 
ing of Chaucer’s source manuscript in the following places: Mén 186, Ch 2157, 2159; Mén 
187, Ch 2163, 2165-6, 2169, 2172-3, 2175, 2178; Mén 188, Ch 2184, 2189; Mén 189, Ch 
2190, 2194-5, 2202; Mén 190, Ch 2208, 2215, 2218, 2222; Mén 191, Ch 2227; Mén 192, Ch 
2234-6, 2240-1, 2244-6; Mén 193, Ch 2251, 2254; Mén 194, Ch 2258, 2264; Mén 195, Ch 
2274, 2281; Mén 196, Ch 2284, 2289-90, 2293, 2296; Mén 197, Ch 2308, 2310-21; Mén 198, 
Ch 2327, 2329; Mén 200, Ch 2360-1, 2367; Mén 201, Ch 2377; Mén 202, Ch 2387-8, 2392; 
Mén 203, Ch 2407-11; Mén 204, Ch 2420-2, 2424; Mén 205, Ch 2432, 2435, 2444-5; Mén 
206, Ch 2453, 2455, 2459; Mén 207, Ch 2475, 2478, 2483, 2491, 2494, 2498; Mén 208, Ch 
2507, 2510-2; Mén 209, Ch 2519; Mén 211, Ch 2557; Mén 212, Ch 2586, 2590; Mén 213, Ch 
2594-6, 2598-9, 2601, 2608-9, 2611-3; Mén 214, Ch 2619, 2626; Mén 215, Ch 2631-2, 2636, 
2638-9, 2644; Mén 216, Ch 2647-8, 2652, 2654, 2659-60, 2662; Mén 217, Ch 2665, 2669, 
2674-5, 2684; Mén 218, Ch 2687, 2692, 2695, 2699, 2702-3; Mén 219, Ch 2708, 2711-3, 
2718, 2720-1; Mén 220, Ch 2725, 2730, 2732, 2736; Mén 221, Ch 2739, 2741, 2743, 2746-9, 
2754, 2757-8; Mén 222, Ch 2763, 2775-6; Mén 223, Ch 2785-6, 2792-3, 2795; Mén 224, Ch 
2804, 2820-1, 2824-5; Mén 225, Ch 2832, 2839-41, 2843; Mén 226, Ch 2847, 2849, 2851-2, 
2854-5, 2863; Mén 227, Ch 2866-9, 2878-81; Mén 228, Ch 2887-8, 2891, 2894-5, 2902, 
2904, 2907-8; Mén 229, Ch 2909-11, 2914; Mén 230, Ch 2944, 2950; Mén 231, Ch 2959-61, 
2970, 2974; Mén 232, Ch 2985, 2991, 2993, 2997, 2999, 3001; Mén 233, Ch 3005, 3017-8, 
3025-6; Mén 234, Ch 3031-2, 3050; Mén 235, Ch 3059, 3067. 
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" St. James the credit for something that Seneca wrote (“Sénéque”— 
“saint Jacques”); and verbs which started out in the Latin as “‘to beg,” 
“to hear,” and “to follow,” although they were safely carried over 
from the Latin to the French by the translator, were erroneously meta- 
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morphosed by French scribes into “‘to eat” (“mendier’”—“mengier’’), “‘to 
bre believe” (“oiez’—“croy”), and “to know” (“suivy’—“sceu’’)—errors 
which Chaucer, blindly following his source and lacking a copy of the 
te ; Latin, perpetuated in his own version. 
‘ The striking nature of some of these differences between Le Ménagier 
, and the source manuscript which Chaucer used leads to the necessity 
; of re-examining all arguments advanced by scholars who have relied 
upon Le Ménagier. With only Le Ménagier to rely upon, one might easily 
become convinced that Chaucer probably had access to the Latin as 
well as to a French version of his tale. If, in the illustrative list of fifteen 
parallels cited above, one were to disregard the readings in MS. 1165 
and confine one’s attention to Chaucer, Le Ménagier, and Albertano, one 
would find a number of passages in which Chaucer differs from Le Ménag- 
ier and seems to have gone to Albertano for his reading: the last four 
parallels, in fact, are of this type. The presence in MS. 1165 of the pas- 
sages as Chaucer has them, however, demonstrates that Chaucer’s French 
manuscript contained the readings in question. And so, I am convinced, 
it will be found with all instances of apparent reliance upon the Latin. 
This is certainly so in two readings which Miss Grace W. Landrum 
has cited to prove that Chaucer made use of the Latin.’® They are as 
follows, with the addition of the corresponding readings from MS. 1165: 


1. Albertano, 10, 28-30: Ait enim Jhesus Sirac: ‘“Musica in luctu importuna 
oratio.” 
Ménagier, 192: Not in Le Ménagier. 
MS. 1165: Et Thesu Syrac dit que musique em plour est ennuyeuse narracion. 
Chaucer, 2235: For Jesus Syrac seith: that “musik in wepinge is anoycus 
: ” 
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. Albertano, 10, 24-6: Dictumque fuit illi: “Ubi non est auditus, non effundas 
sermonem, et importune noli extolli in sapientia tua.” 
Ménagier, 192: Not in Le Ménagier. 
MS. 1165: Car Salemon dit la ou tu n’auras audience ne t’efforce point de 
ie parler. 
: Chaucer, 2237: For Salomon seith: “ther-as thou ne mayst have noon au- 
dience, enforce thee nat to speke.” 


In each of these parallels a quotation occurs in Chaucer which is alto- 
gether lacking in Le Ménagier but which does appear in the Latin of 
Albertano. But the corresponding passages in MS. 1165 demonstrate 


1 Landrum, Grace W., “Chaucer’s Use of the Vulgate,” PMLA, xxxrx, 75-100. 
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at once not only that the expressions were in the French version but also 
that Chaucer’s rendition is much closer to the French than to the Latin. 

The new light cast by the hitherto unexamined French manuscripts 
helps us toward the truth concerning still another theory. Professor J. 
Leslie Hotson has advanced the argument that “the Melibeus is a politica] 
tract, designed to dissuade John of Gaunt from launching on the invasion 
of Castile in 1386.”"" He points out certain parallels between the fictitious 
characters and events of the story and the actual characters and events 
of the historical period, and concludes that there are three or four pas- 
sages in which Chaucer altered his source in order to fit his materials 
more closely to the particular demands of political propaganda. Two of 
these passages I cite here, with controverting evidence drawn from MS. 
fr. 20042 of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


1. Albertano, 69, 23-4: Custodias te ab omnibus extraneis et ignotis. 
Ménagier, 207: Aprés, tu te dois garder de toutes gens estranges et mes- 
congneus. 
MS. 20042: Apres tu te dois garder de toutes gens estranges et menchongniers. 
Chaucer, 2498: Thanne shul ye kepe yow fro alle straunge folk, and fro /yeres. 
2. Albertano, 77, 24-5: Non enim habes filios masculos. 
Ménagier, 211: Tu es tout seul et n’as nul enfant mas/e; tu n’as fors une seule 
fille tant seulement. 
MS. 20042: Tu es tout seul et ne as nul enffans fors fille tant seulement. 
Chaucer, 2557: For certes, ye ne han no child but a doghter. 


In the former of these two parallels, it will be observed that the “un- 
known people” mentioned in Albertano and Le Ménagier are transformed 
in Chaucer’s version into “liars.” Where did Chaucer get his “lyeres?” 
Professor Hotson believes that it is a deliberate change by Chaucer, 
made to enforce a very pointed warning to John of Gaunt against certain 
scheming ambassadors from Portugal, ‘“‘members of the international 
Ananias club,””*—diplomatic “lyeres.”, This argument, however, col- 
lapses at once when we examine the reading in MS. 20042. Chaucer did 
not alter his source; he was simply working with a manuscript which 
contained an erroneous reading, and he copied the error. 

In regard to the second parallel, Professor Hotson points out that, al- 
though both Le Ménagier and Albertano make direct reference to the 
lack of a son or male heir, Chaucer suppresses any such direct reference. 
The explanation advanced for this alteration on Chaucer’s part is that 
“any person of tact, addressing the Duke of Lancaster, would not care 
to remind him of John, his only son by Constance of Castile, who had 
died in infancy; leaving his father with but one daughter Catherine, to 
carry on his claim to the throne of Castile.” The reading in MS. 20042, 


™ Hotson, J. Leslie, “The Tale of Melibeus and John of Gaunt,” Studies in Philology, 
xvi, 430. 13 Tbid., 447. 
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J. Burke Severs 99 
however, proves once more that Chaucer was merely following his source; 
hence, the proposed explanation of the minor change must be rejected. 

It is no matter for wonder that these theories, based as they are upon 
Le Mémagier as Chaucer’s source, have proved to be false. Since (as I 
hope I have demonstrated) numerous passages in Le Ménagier vary from 
the corresponding passages in Chaucer’s source manuscript, any scholar 
who relies upon the text of Le Ménagier will be led to believe erroneous: 
ly that Chaucer altered or added or omitted numerous passages." 

If Le Ménagier does not afford a reliable text of Chaucer’s source, 
where are we to find one? Although I have listed above numerous pas- 
sages in MS. 1165 which are closer to Chaucer than the corresponding 
passages in Le Ménagier, I make no claim that MS. 1165 gives a satis- 
factory text. It does not. It, too, has many deficiencies. For when MS. 
1165 and Le Ménagier give readings which differ from each other, Chau- 
cer’s translation frequently follows the latter. In all, I have found about 
three hundred passages in which the two texts give divergent readings. 
In slightly over half of these, Chaucer follows the reading in MS. 1165; 
in slightly under half, he follows Le Ménagier. In other words, neither 
MS. 1165 nor Le Ménagier separately affords a satisfactory text of 
Chaucer’s source manuscript. Together, however, they come close to 
supplying such a text. Whatever deficiencies may remain can undoubt- 
edly be supplied by one or more of the remaining twenty-five manu- 
scripts. For each MS, to quote Chaucer’s own prologue to the tale, 


Ne saith nat al thing as his felaw doth, ... 
For somme of hem seyn more, and somme lesse."* 


What we now need is a careful examination of these manuscripts of the 
French Mélibée, and a careful comparison of them with Chaucer’s text. 
From such an examination and comparison will result a text of Chaucer’s 
source that is complete, accurate, and reliable. Pending the completion 
of a work of this nature, it would seem wise not to rely unreservedly upon 
Le Ménagier for the text of Chaucer’s source of the Tale of Melibeus. 


J. Burke SEVERS 
Lehigh University 


4 Ibid., 447-448, 

“ A notable exception to this statement is the theory advanced by Professor Tatlock 
concerning line 2389 of the Melibeus (Tatlock, op. cit., 192). Consulting Le Ménagier at 
this point, Professor Tatlock found a passage which was lacking in Chaucer’s version—a 
passage deploring the sorry state of a nation burdened with a boy-sovereign. Interpreting 
this omission as deliberate on Chaucer’s part, he deduced therefrom a date for the tale— 
ie., after the death of the Black Prince, when the youth of his successor, Richard, rendered 
politic the omission of the passage. My investigations confirm Professor Tatlock’s theory: 
no manuscript of the twenty-three which I examined omitted the passage, although some 
of them shortened it somewhat. 8 Prologue to Melibeus, ll. 2135, 2139. 
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THE CANTERBURY TALES IN 1400 


ROFESSOR F. N. ROBINSON’S Complete Works of Geoffrey 

Chaucer is remarkable for many things; most of all, perhaps, for the 
best text we have, but hardly less for the extraordinarily comprehensive 
survey in his commentary of the mass of earlier scholarship. He gives a 
clean picture of the views held by most scholars today. Some relate to 
the arrangement and possible revision of the Canterbury Tales. These 
subjects obviously depend closely on the history of the work shortly 
before and after Chaucer’s death, but as to this no one has in print 
systematically considered and appraised all the possibilities or expressed 
any clean-cut view. Chaucer students will suspend judgment on various 
matters pending the publication of results by Professors Manly and 
Rickert and their collaborators at the University of Chicago—especially 
on many readings and on most of the history and relations of the MSS.; 
but so far Mr. Manly’s results' have been expressed incidentally and 
often doubtfully. The subject has been touched on with penetration by 
the much-regretted Aage Brusendorff in his erratic but brilliant and 
independent Chaucer Tradition.2 The chief other comparatively recent 
writers are Professors J. Koch and W. W. Skeat, and Miss E. P. Ham- 
mond.’ Their remarks on the subject are superficial or incidental—in 
fact so purely directed to this or that detail on the outside, and so 
without expression of a clear and complete view as to what physical 
history of the Tales lies underneath the existing MSS., that in spite of 
their learning and ingenuity one is sometimes inclined to murmur 


1 Especially in Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1928), hereafter cited 
as “Manly.”—Some statement seems fitting as to the relation of the present study to 
him and his work. I sent the MS. to him to ascertain if it would be in any way or for any 
reason impolitic to print. He replied, of course in a kind and liberal spirit, that it would not 
be. Though in order not to confuse responsibility little or none of the information afforded 
by him and his co-workers has been embodied here, certain matters or expressions which 
he criticized have been modified or omitted, and he has saved me from more than one error; 
certain other opinions have been reinforced with further evidence. My desire has been to 
confine myself to broader conclusions unlikely to be invalidated by more exhaustive manu- 
script-detail, and to matters admitting legitimate difference of opinion. In all cases I am 
grateful to him. 

2 London and Copenhagen, 1925; cited hereafter as ““Brusendorff.” 

* The works cited under these names are respectively Eight Manuscripts of Chaucer's 
Cant. T. (Ch. Soc., 1913); Evolution of the Cant. T. (Ch. Soc., 1907); Chaucer: a Bibliogr. 
Manual (New York, 1908). Other works cited hereafter merely under the authors’ names 
are Robinson’s edition already mentioned (Boston and New York, 1933), and Sir W. Mc- 
Cormick’s The Manuscripts of Chaucer’s Cant. T. (Oxford, 1933). For the MSS. the abbrevi- 
ations of Manly, McCormick, and Robinson are used. 
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J.S.P. Tatlock 


of a sursanure 
In surgerye is perilous the cure. 


The present study will assume the reader’s general knowledge of the 
extraordinary variation in the eighty-five (or so) known complete or 
defective MSS. as to three matters—arrangement, omission of un- 
doubtedly genuine passages, insertion of undoubtedly spurious passages. 
It is hard to think of any work ever written, important or unimportant, 
which was intended as a unit and in which there is anything like so 
chaotic a condition in the early authorities. This chaotic condition is 
the conspicuous feature of the MSS. to one familiar with them; it could 
hardly be worse. Detailed accounts of the differences among MSS., and 
suggestions as to their evolution, will be avoided here so far as possible, 
in deference to Mr. Manly and his collaborators; they are here put 
under his correction, “for I am not textueel” as he is. My justification 
for writing is that years ago I extensively examined over two-thirds of 
the more complete MSS., and came to certain conclusions, which were 
reserved only for lack of all the evidence, and are here extensively 
revised. The chief subjects to discuss are: first, the probabilities as to 
Chaucer’s method of work, possible revision, publication by him, the 
condition of the MS. at his death; second, what happened afterwards, 
and the influence of the professional scribe and bookseller; and third, 
Chaucer’s intentions as to arrangement in relation to the actua! arrange- 
ments. Even though strictly limiting one’s attempts in this intricate 
region, one would be unpardonable in presenting conclusions without 
genuine modesty. 


We do not know in what physical form Chaucer worked on the Tales, 
but can surmise with probability. He would write in a cursive but 
legible hand on loose sheets of vellum or paper. Assuredly he did not 
write in an already bound volume. The medieval pictures we often see 
of scribes at work on one were designed for picturesqueness; art then 
was symbolical rather than realistic. To produce in an already unified 
volume the original draft of a work which embodied several earlier- 
finished parts, which could hardly be and certainly was not written in a 
settled and evenly progressive order, and which would be foreseen as 
requiring many undefinable gaps, would be both wasteful of time and 
expensive vellum or paper, and highly inconvenient. Above all, had 
Chaucer left the Tales in a bound volume or two, it is hardly credible 
that we should find in the MSS. the chaos we are suffering from. Whether 
the sheets were entirely separate, or in fascicules or quires as Miss 
Hammond (p. 159) and Brusendorff (pp. 58, 126) thought, I see no 
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reliable evidence. Nor how far there was in October, 1400, perfect 
physical unification of each group by juxtaposition, tying, or sewing, or 
whether the order of the parts of it was indicated by a notation on them 
or on a memorandum, or whether the unity and correct arrangement 
within the groups is merely due to the scribes’ or “editors’ ’* wits, which 
they were certainly not beyond. 

There must have been some revision by Chaucer in the original MS.; 
it stands to reason; and there is some evidence, though not a great deal. 
Of alternatives for single words or phrases which look genuine there are 
few or none.5 Of alternative entire lines a very few may be genuine, but 
most were patently supplied by scribes to replace accidental losses in 
earlier copies. One or two instances of alternative couplets also may be 
genuine. And there are almost certainly a few short passages later added 
by Chaucer;* though not impossibly the appearance of a passage in but 
few MSS. might in one or two instances be due to damage to the original 
(as at top or bottom of a sheet) soon after copying had begun. Such 
revisions may have been written ambiguously, alternatives imperfectly 
erased or expuncted or without clear indication as to which the author 
preferred; added passages written on loose sheets (easily overlooked), or 
in the margin without clear indication of their proper place of insertion, 
and easily overlooked, or omitted lazily by scribes, who were far from 
having the modern scholar’s logical mind and thirst for accuracy. These 
matters need not be discussed further here; enough to say that there is 
no reason to deny some afterthoughts or to see many of them. 

On the other hand, there are far more evidences of lack of revision— 
conspicuous incompletenesses, contradictions, irrationalities. Some of 
these are notorious and strike the attentive reader between the eyes; as 
to others there might be debate, especially since there is a question how 


* By the word “editor” (which will recur) I mean someone who took more responsibility 
for solving problems and getting things into shape than would be expected of an ordinary 
copyist. 

5 Of the nine alternatives in MchT 1305-6 none is genuine; Chaucer probably wrote the 
first six words, hoping vainly to finish the lines later, as Virgil so often did in the Aeneid, 
and the scribes mended according to their lights, as they so often did. A modern editor I 
believe should omit all except these six words (as MSS. Hg and Hk, only, do—suggestively 
as to the history of the text.) After most alterations Chaucer would cancel. 

® One which has been doubted (as by Manly, p. 512) is the graunt—haunt couplet about 
the Friar in the Prolog, 252 a b, in several MSS. In favor of its authenticity I would point 
out that it is not only in one of the very oldest MSS., the Hengwrt, but that this contains 
no spurious lines, to say nothing of couplets, whatever; on the contrary it often carefully 
leaves blanks for lines obviously missing. I do not believe any discoverable MS.-genealogy 
will prove otherwise likely additions to be spurious; everyone knows there was a vast 
amount of contamination, both constant and sporadic. 
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much prosaic realism and unimportant consistency Chaucer demanded 
of himself. Much of this he often gives us, sometimes subtly; but valess 
it is clearly there, the modern scholar should beware of indulging his 
microscopic eye. Poetic not literal truth is the business of the poet 
medieval or modern, as to which Mr. Robinson has some good words 
(p. 2). But for all that there is a lack of finish at many points which we 
cannot doubt Chaucer would have corrected if he could.’ 

There is one more matter relating to the condition of the MS. as 
Chaucer worked on it—the extra-textual features. One may well believe 
that none of the mere titles, headings, and endings of the parts are due 
to him;® the scribes even of closely allied MSS. wantonly vary the 
wording and even the language (English, Latin, French) far more than 
would be likely had they found them in the original, for there is certainly 
no reason to believe that the latter was used but once and never con- 
sulted again, or to doubt that the conditions in it were well known to 
some better-informed “editors.” If as is possible Chaucer left certain 
informal identifying labels which guided the scribes, we can hardly see 
what they were. On the other hand, I agree with Brusendorff® that the 
marginal Latin extracts from sources are mostly Chaucer’s own margin- 
alia (omitted by some scribes for want of space or interest); though not 
in the view that they are due to an assumption of dignity and learning— 
rather to the genuine medieval love of precedent and authority, es- 
pecially in Latin, sincerely shared by Chaucer. Here is a case where the 
lights and shades of our own portrait of Chaucer are affected, and a racy 
savor of the traits and tastes of early readers and scribes conveyed, by 
the MSS. “Our learned poet Chaucer’s” disinterested art at times is 
momentarily occulted for the modern by Chaucer’s interest in learning 
for its own sake, as in the predestination discourse in the Troilus, 
Dorigen’s soliloquy on suicidal heroines in the Franklin’s Tale, and 
many a shorter passage. Chaucer’s taste was not just that of 1934. His 


7 Lists of cases, not complete and perhaps not without debatable matters, are given by 
Brusendorff (pp. 116-20); the writer’s Harl. MS. 7334, pp. 24-25; and elsewhere. Here 
I should mot include six cases where the word write is used of these orally-delivered tales 
(KnT 1201, Mel 2154, MkT 3843, MchT 1739, FkIT 1549, SNT 78), which are far too 
numerous to be “oversights’’; Chaucer for the moment thought of himself as the literary 
man, not as the imaginary reporter, and in all cases but one found the word convenient 
for a rime. This matter is good to remember when one is tempted to force the realism. 

® See, e.g., Skeat’s Eight-Text Edition, pp. 2-5; he seems to believe the same. So also 
Brusendorff (p. 131), who further makes the legitimate, startling, and unacceptable sug- 
gestion that Chaucer may not have meant the Sec. Nun’s Tale ior that lady after all. 

® Pp. 82, 127. Mr. Manly so far is undecided (pp. 574-575). These extracts are collected, 
from the Ch. Soc. prints of MSS., in Skeat’s Eight-Text Ed., pp. 9-18. It is noteworthy 
that they are much commoner in two of the oldest MSS. (El, Hg). 
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same careful side is probably illustrated by another extra-textual 
feature, the Latin glosses over difficult words (“.i. impetus” over “‘veze,”’ 
KnT 1985; “i. ceriose” over “ceriously,”” MLT, 185, and many more); 
and over homonym rimes (“‘hic,” “audire,” over “here,” “here,”’ CkPr 
4339-40, PhysT 173-174, etc.), and perhaps even some of the “nota 
bene” pointers and “‘Auctor” labels.'® Since these glosses are found, so 
far as known, in few MSS. and those only the oldest, they go back very 
close to Chaucer, and, quite numerous, were assuredly inserted by some 
person informed, careful, and solicitous. Were there any evidence of a 
very careful literary executor, they might be ascribed to him, as a warn- 
ing to scribes against officious correction; but one may differ with 
Brusendorff (p. 129) in thinking most of them probably Chaucer’s own 
warnings. A poet who shows so much solicitude, with his cautions 
against “Diane,” “Samuel,” actually put in the verse, might well warn 
scribes against other officious emendation. What is most interesting is 
the suggestion in all this that the extant MSS. are largely derived not 
from a “fair copy” but directly from Chaucer’s original MS.," as is 
a priori most likely; or just possibly from a “fair copy” on which he 
had made such notations, meaning it to serve as the exemplar for 
copyists. 

All this lack of revision and this informal noting have a bearing on 
the next question, as to any circulation of the Tales before Chaucer’s 
death. For any publication, most of the probability and evidence seem 
negative—publication meaning™ such a “release” that the author no 
longer had control, that new copies were made, and that he could not 
prevent unlimited reproduction from them. That the work as a whole 
was not so published seems certain. The imperfections and incomplete- 
nesses just mentioned would naturally make a writer unwilling to launch 
and to allow multiplication of copies of a work in such a state—a work 
which as long as life and health held he would expect to continue and 
perfect. We know that Chaucer was a sanguine sort of man; it is scarcely 
likely that he ever knew he was to die in October or so of 1400, and if 
he ever did come to realize that he was doomed, he would probably 
either have still hoped for time to improve the work or else would have 


10 All these and other remarks also are collected by Skeat (pp. 5-9), who thinks some may 
be due to Chaucer; assuredly not all. These glosses in the Ellesmere MS. are certainly in 
the same hand as the text, which probably shows that they were copied from its parent. 
They are commoner by far in E] and Hg than in other published MSS. 

11 So Manly, Stud. in Philol., xvi, 616. 

8 Cf. R. K. Root, PMLA, xxvut, 419-420, etc.; Brusendorff, p. 55. Much of Mr. Root’s 
serviceable article, chiefly on Latin works in Italy, may be applied to vernacular works in 
England. 
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been in no condition to think about it. Chaucer especially was unlikely 
to publish, frequently betraying, as we have seen, solicitude for the 
purity of his text and his literary reputation.” To a finished poet before 
the days of printing the prospects must have been gloomy indeed; 
Dante and Chaucer both took precautions against them, but no poet 
with such even amusing candor as Chaucer. That he himself ever pub- 
lished the work as a whole in any form is so unlikely that one may well 
be surprised to find some scholars half-considering it.* Publication at 
what stage? Why at the particular stage where the work chanced to be 
cut off by his death? To any publication in large parts, or in “groups,” 
much of the same considerations applies; few or none of these are not 
in need of some revision; no “group” except the first is self-explanatory. 
I know of no evidence in the MSS. favoring the idea, and cannot for a 
moment believe that the confusion there is due to any such reason. This 
idea too it is surprising to find favored or implied by one or two earlier 
writers. Against publication by Chaucer of single tales or long prologs 
there is less probability, but no positive proof of it is known. I know of 
none in fragmentary MSS., or MSS. of single tales, to show that they 
are not derived after Chaucer’s death from fuller MSS. for the benefit 
of persons who desired merely a part;'* copies of a mere part of the 
Tales may have been purchasable or rentable; this was common with 


pieces, peciae, of long Latin works.’ In deference to Professor Manly’s 
studies I pursue no farther the subject of indications in the Canterbury 
Tales themselves that this or that single poem may have been published 
separately.'® 


13 See Troilus, v, 1793-98 (also Brusendorff, p. 59); ibid., m1, 726, compared with KnT 
2062-64; PardT 584-585 (intended perhaps for Chaucer’s scribe as well as the Pardoner’s 
congregation). I have put in the same category the Latin glosses in the earliest MSS. over 
homonyms and hard words. 

“4 Skeat, Evol. C. T., pp. 12, 19, 27; Eight-Text Edit. of C. T. (Ch. Soc., 1909), pp. v, 50; 
Miss Hammond, pp. 243-244, 250, 262 (she suggests a pirated edition). Professor Carleton 
Brown, PMLA, xtvimt, 1041-42, believes in more than one genuine arrangement and draft; 
why, unless the earlier was uncorrectable because published? It is a trifle difficult at times 
to see just what the conception of the history really is. 

% Miss Hammond, pp. 243-244, and in Mod. Philol., m1, 162 (she seems to overstate in 
saying that the supposed fact “has long been recognized”); Carleton Brown, PMLA, 
xxv1, 28-29. The view was well opposed by Koch (p. 420; Anglia Beidl., xxu, 282). 

1% Miss Hammond (p. 260) seems to agree. But there is interest for another reason in 
observing which tiie single tales thus selected are (list in McCormick, pp. 535 ff.); one of the 
commonest is Melibeus. Of course some MSS may be mere débris. 

17 G. H. Putnam, Books and their Makers during the M.A. (New York, 1896), 1, 233, 238, 
256, 258-259, 267. Conceivably some of the incomplete MSS., without headlinks for ex- 
ample, (when not mere débris) might be derived from such peciae. 

18 T would not say that never can there have been two copies even of a shorter prolog, 
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Two matters outside the Tales may seem to suggest partial publication 
by Chaucer—the fact that two parts of the Tales were probably known 
before his death. The poet himself cautions his marrying friend Bukton 
(Lenvoy a Bukton, 1. 29), “The Wyf of Bathe I pray yow that ye rede.” 
He may have given him a copy (of her prolog presumably), perhaps 
sent it with this envoi; but in this envoi Chaucer was not giving military 
orders—he may have meant “come and look at my copy,” or merely 
“remember what she says.’”’ The other part is the Knight’s Tale, from 
which the lines (1785-86) 

The god of love, a, benedicitel 

How myghty and how greet a lord is he! 


are quoted as its opening by The Book of Cupid (or The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale); a charming poem (modernized in 1801 by Wordsworth) 
abounding in reminiscences from Chaucer, which G. L. Kittredge, 
followed by other scholars, is cautiously inclined to believe by Sir John 
Clanvowe, who died before March 4, 1392.'* But these lines by no means 
prove that Clanvowe possessed a copy of the Knight’s Tale in any form; 
he might have learned them through one of the methods of divulgation 
on Chaucer’s part which one must think highly probable. 

These methods are lending and reading aloud. There is naturally no 
way of proving, but also no reason to doubt, that now and then Chaucer 
would show or lend a part of the poem to a trustworthy friend. Chaucer 
reading aloud is a familiar idea, and with the king’s court as audience 
forms a picture which has stimulated more than one artist, medieval 
and modern. Abundant evidence for this natural practice has been 
collected from the works of other medieval writers and especially from 
Chaucer’s.”° These, and general hearsay, seem the most probable, if not 
the only probable, methods by which a knowledge of the Tales would 
be spread before Chaucer’s death. 

The probabilities are, then, that at his death the Tales were mostly 
in no “fair copy” but in his own informal draft, on separate sheets (or 
possibly quires), certainly not all physically and inseparably unified." 





for whatever reason produced; one must remember the long and short forms of the Mk- 
NP link (Mrs. Heseltine, in McCormick, pp. xxix f.), and MS. variations as to extra pas- 
sages in WBP, MkNP link, and C/T. But all these might have been on extra sheets some- 
times overlooked. Such a thing as Mk NP link is specially unlikely to have been published 
separately. 19 Mod. Phil., 1, 13-18; see Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, v1, 347, lviii. 

# By Dr. Ruth Crosby, Radcliffe College dissertation (unpublished), 1928. Some of the 
wording in the Tales which seems unfitting on the pilgrimage is, as I have said, due to the 
fact that Chaucer was thinking of his visible auditors and his readers. 

21 It is best to keep till later the question whether he left any indication as to the order 
of the “groups.” Brusendorff (p. 72) once implies some significant arrangem.:nt of parts by 
Chaucer. His point is far from convincing. 
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As to what would happen after Chaucer’s death there is an illustration 
in the biography of the only medieval poet comparable to him in great- 
ness—an anecdote toward the end of Boccaccio’s Vita (or Trattatello in 
Laude) di Dante,” telling how at Dante’s death the last thirteen cantos 
of the Commedia had never been seen and could not be found, and how 
his sons and admirers hunted earnestly for months among his papers and 
elsewhere, and were in despair at not finding them. The account of their 
discovery through a dream, moulding away in a secret closet, is ir- 
relevant, and also considered apocryphal like much of the Vita (though 
not every picturesque story is false); but even if the whole story of the 
thirteen missing cantos is false, the deep interest implied is what one 
would expect. Just so in Chaucer’s case, no one can doubt that immedi- 
ately the MS. of the Tales would be sought on his desk or in his chest, 
and pounced on with intense curiosity and interest. Just what happened 
then we can never know; it would depend upon his heirs’ good sense and 
good feeling. We cannot deny the possibility that irreparable damage 
was done, that notes of his intentions, even parts of poems (e.g., Cook’s 
and Squire’s Tales), or whole poems, were lost; parts of the work may 
have been borrowed by the careless, or have been stolen, or have been 
destroyed accidentally, or even deliberately. But though there is evi- 
dence of carelessness, there is no reason to believe any of this. We do 
not know whether anyone functioned as what could be called a “literary 
executor,” though the phrase has been used in this connection. All 
we know is that copies were made very soon, presumably at once, in 
order to satisfy the avidity of relatives, patrons, and friends. Some of 
these may even have made copies for themselves and others. 

But what was much more influential was the entrance of the pro- 
fessional scribe and bookseller upon the scene, and “commercializing,” 
pretty much in the sense in which a great modern publishing-house, with 
all its zeal for good literature and its human relations with authors, is 
commercialized. I mean a vivid and practical consideration of the 
opinion, the comfort, and the pleasure of the purchaser. This subject 
almost nobody as yet seems to have considered,” but it is of the utmost 
importance for understanding the history of the MSS. A large part of 
the changes and adjustments in the MSS. were for the contentment and 
convenience of readers, and made no doubt with business motives. 

% Opere Volgari, Magheri-Moutier ed. (Florence, 1827-34), xv, 72. 

* Brusendorff, pp. 72, 130; Manly, Stud. in Philol., xxvit1, 616. One or two people have 
trifled with the possibility that the officious, able, sometimes stupid person, a martinet 
as to versification, who is responsible for the very early MS. Harl. 7334 was no less a person 
than Chaucer’s friend John Gower, who was all those things, and who did not die till 1408. 


Chaucer edited by Gower! Stranger things have happened. 
™ So far as I know it has been mentioned only in the Chaucer Concordance, p. iv. 
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Unfortunately little exact and comprehensive information about the 
book-trade in England in the fifteenth century is available,* and most 
of the information which we have relates to making and dealing in books 
among the clergy and in the universities, where the language was Latin 
and the subjects technical. In Chaucer’s day the time was long past 
when almost all book-making was in the hands of “the old monks.’ 
With the increase of a middle class, of reading the vernacular, of pro- 
duction of meritorious literature in it, and the desire for literate enter- 
tainment, clerical scribes would hardly figure here; it is impossible to 
imagine that secular reading-matter multiplied much except through 
secular and commercial routes. That all this would be true there is 
sufficient evidence. The stationarius, librarius, bibliator, bibliopola are 
mentioned now and then, selling and renting books, surely not wholly 
even if mostly Latin books. Richard de Bury mentions them (doubtless 
for their Latin books) early in Chaucer’s century in England as well 
as in other countries, and gave orders to the enterprising ones; a librarius 
is mentioned in as small a place as Lincoln in 1359-60, but London 
naturally seems to have been the center. Here these men formed a gild 
in 1403 or 1404; books were sold in the fifteenth century in England as 
well as elsewhere by grocers, mercers, pedlars, and at fairs—books most 
of which would doubtless be in English. As early as the thirteenth 
century, according to Putnam, the earliest named Paris bookseller was 
one Herneis le Romanceur, so nicknamed, according to the evidence, 
because he sold vernacular books.”’ It is noteworthy that nearly all the 
books printed by Caxton were English, which shows the demand for 
them in the later fifteenth century. Further, the dealers mentioned 


% W. Wattenbach, D. Schriftwesen im M. A. (Leipzig, 1896), especially pp. 554-556, 
560-562; Richard de Bury, Philobiblon, chap. 8; F. Kapp, Gesch. d. deutschen Buchhandels 
(Leipzig, 1886), especially pp. 20-21; Brusendorff, pp. 54-55 (little on vernacular books in 
England); G. H. Putnam’s desultory and uncritical Books and their Makers during the 
M. A. (New York, 1896) is useful, especially 1, 226-274, 302-313. I have not seen most of 
A. Kirchhoff’s work (1853-55). With patience an informing treatise on the subject could 
be written. 

% Yet in 1898 H. B. Wheatley suggested that the heads of monastic scriptoria would pay 
Chaucer “something for a new Canterbury Tale,” and competed in publishing the Tales; 
his ideas are completely misguided (Prices of Bks., p. 2). 

7 Kapp, pp. 20-21; Wattenbach, pp. 561-562; Putnam, 1, 232, 260, 264, 271, 306 (the 
reference here seems wrong), 311-313; Ducange, s. vv.; E. G. Duff, A Century of the Engl. 
Bk. Trade (London, 1905), pp. xif, xiv, xvi; G. J. Gray, Earlier Camb. Stationers (Oxford, 
1904), p. 15; Wheatley, p. 27. There is sometimes mysterious information about prices of 
books (mostly liturgical), writing materials and copying in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in J. E. Thorold Rogers’ Hist. of Agric. and Prices in Eng. (Oxford, 1866-1902), 
vols, 1, 11, m1, tv (155, 599 ff., sale at fairs, and prices, sixteenth century); G. G. Coulton, 
Chaucer and his Eng., pp. 98-100; Wheatley, pp. 51 ff.; Gray, pp. 18-22. 
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assuredly did not handle merely second-hand books; there is no reason 
to doubt that they employed staffs of scribes. Needless to labor these 
points. No one familiar with the Chaucer MSS. doubts that they were 
written mostly by professionals. The probability is also that most of 
them were written for and sold by book-dealers,** and that commercial 
considerations were kept in mind, and will prove to be recognizable. 

In one event of about 1484 we find a clear instance of the desire of 
the maker to please the buyer. It is little the less significant for appearing 
in the production not of a MS. but of one of the earliest printed books— 
in the well-known proem to Caxton’s second edition of the Canterbury 
Tales. Caxton says he has diligently overseen and duly examined this 
second edition to the end that it may be made according to Chaucer’s 
own making; for he finds many MSS. have abridged the work and left 
out many things, and also have set in some places certain verses which 
Chaucer never made. One of these incorrect books, which he had sup- 
posed correct, had been brought to him six years before, and used for his 
first edition, which was sold to many. 


Of whome one gentylman cam to me/and said that this book was not accordyng 
in many places vnto the book that Gefferey chaucer had made/To whom I 
answerd that I had made it accordynge to my copye/and by me was nothyng 
added ne mynusshyd. 


Thereupon the gentleman, desiring a better edition to be printed, lent 
him a copy which had been much prized by his own father, and which 
“was very trewe/ and accordynge unto his owen first book by hym 
made” (i.e., Chaucer’s original copy; here the man was no more un- 
critical than most). Regretting that “to fore by ygnoraunce I erryd in 
hurtyng and dyffamyng” Chaucer’s book by setting in some things 
which he had not made and leaving out many which were requisite to 
be set in it, Caxton used this borrowed better copy for his second edi- 
tion.”* It is a fact that the first edition (though not much worse arranged) 
has more bad readings than the second, omits more genuine passages, 


8 The fact that a MS. has the arms of the owner does not necessarily prove that it was 
not bought, when written to order, or even ready-made, from a bookseller; cf. Putnam, 
p. 268. I do not discuss how far this is applicable to the CT MSS.; but see, e.g., MSS. 
Paris and Petworth in McCormick, and p. 121 below. The numerous signs that the C7, 
as one might expect, appealed to well-to-do and aristocratic people, as shown by Mr. 
Manly and Miss Rickert, do not of course show that they were not commonly got from regu- 
lar booksellers. My conclusions are in accord with those of Professor J. W. Thompson in 
his book in preparation on medieval libraries (my thanks to him). 

29“ Prohemye” reprinted by E. Fltigel, Newengl. Lesebuch (Halle, 1895), 1, 6-7. The two 
editions are analyzed by McCormick (pp. 55-76).—Just so Thynne in 1532 had compared 
various texts of Chaucer, and laments their depravation (Fliigel, p. 305). 
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and inserts more spurious. What especially offended the gentleman and 
grieved Caxton was very likely the spurious obscenities, more numerous 
here than in almost any other edition or MS.* But it is perfectly clear 
that Caxton, and very likely the gentleman, noticed not only additions 
but also omissions; that we have here a critical and sensitive reader who 
was familiar with more than one text of the Tales and did not hesitate 
to make his displeasure known; and that the bookseller was probably 
moved not only by admiring zeal for Chaucer but by a desire to content 
his customer. No doubt there were many readers as critical and other 
booksellers as considerate. One more fact looks in the same direction; 
among various regulations in the book-trade in Paris in the later middle 
ages, according to Putnam (p. 259), a stationarius who gave a member 
of the university (it is true) an incorrect or incomplete MS. to copy was 
liable for damages. People were on their guard. 

The commercializing of the Tales, for better or worse, is perceptible 
in various matters, explains much, and is well worth enlarging on. For 
this subject, though as was said I have examined more than two-thirds 
of the existing fuller MSS.,I depend mostly on McCormick’s Manuscripts 
of the Canterbury Tales, a vast work fascinating and most welcome to 
the MS.-student (facilitating universal statements). Far the most im- 
portant of these matters is the gaps and breaks in continuity between 
tales, which were sure to make an uninformed buyer think he was 
getting a damaged copy. They had to be dealt with." 

One method of dealing with them was calling attention to them. This 
does not refer to the blank spaces often left, where something was 
plainly wanting, in the hope of later discovering what belonged there; 
but to frank statements. If a scribe wrote (like him of the Hengwrt MS.) 
“Of this Cokes tale maked Chaucer na more,” or (like him of Additional 
5140) “incipit fabula Phisici sine prologg,”’ he notified the attentive 
reader that the lack was not the fault of him or his exemplar, but was 
due to the poet himself. Such notations are found in just five places 
only—after the Cook’s and Squire’s Tales, and before the Physician’s, 
Second Nun’s and (only twice) Shipman’s.* These positions were the 


8° The same in Ne; almost as many in Ha* and a few others. 

%1T do not wish to overstate this matter. A modern might go through many MSS., 
perhaps, or through McCormick’s book, without noticing these efforts. But once he notices 
them, he finds a vast amount of evidence that the scribes were constantly trying to deal 
with the appearances of incompleteness. 

32 The texts where these five sets of notations exist are, respectively: En*, Ha*, Hg, Py; 
Cx*, Dd, Nl, Py; Ad', Cn, Dd, Ds', En', En*, Ma; Dd, Ds', En', Ha’, Ma; Dd, Ds.' To 
quite an extent these lists are identical, showing a set policy. These texts are of all dates, 
Hg and Dd being among the oldest in existence. The fact that a spurious headlink for 
ShipmT is almost the commonest of all spurious links explains the rarity of its appearance 
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inevitable ones, for the former two tales are the only incomplete tales 
not obviously meant to be incomplete, and the latter three the only 
tales which in the best MSS. start in with no sort of link which carries on 
the narrative of the pilgrimage. The modern scholar is apt to blackguard 
the scribes or “editors,” often with reason; but they really did use their 
wits, such as they were. There was doubtless much turning of pages, 
comparison of opinion and heated discussion. 

More adroit methods of dealing with the gaps were to conceal or to 
fill them. One way was inserting the rubrics, headings, endings, etc., 
which are found in almost all MSS., probably none (as already said) 
due to Chaucer. Their absence in a few MSS.,® and their extraordinary 
variety, almost suggest that in some exemplars in the scriptoria they 
were absent, and were filled in by scribes at their own sweet will. At any 
rate the scribes gave them considerable thought. The fact that so many 
are in Latin (though sometimes dubious Latin), and a few in French, 
secures an air of literary dignity, and would appeal to cultivated readers. 
Some are clear “blurb,” meant to attract; some to facilitate use and to 
interpret; most give an appearance of continuity, and tend to conceal 
gaps. The medieval reader was consequently far less conscious than the 
modern of the torso-character of the Tales. The fact is that the modern 
editor, tactlessly, one might say, calls the utmost attention to it (as if 
the mutilations of a Victory or a Hermes were purposely blackened) by 
his “group” headings, his interrupted line-numbering, his commentary; 
while the early reader, free from irrelevant distraction from his literary 
pleasure, was hardly conscious of what might have been there but was 
not. When the scribe of MS. Cardigan writes after the Cook’s fragment 
“Finitur fabula Coci Incipit prologus Legisperiti,” the inattentive or 
dull reader may almost have taken him at his word and no questions 
asked. It is hard to doubt that this was one reason for producing the 
headings and endings. 

Another way of concealing the gaps was excision of ragged edges, or 
mending of them. The Squire’s Tale seems never entirely cut out because 
unfinished ; there is already in it much of interest; in spite of the promises 
(ll. 661 ff.) of what is to come, one can fancy some readers not being 
unpleasantly struck with its incompleteness, and total excision would 





“sine prologo.’’ None of the above-mentioned notations indicates, as Prusendorff supposed 
(p. 120), the scribes’ belief that Chaucer had finished the poem. It should be added that 
the scribe of Ha‘ appears to call attention to the absence of CY P and T though known to 
exist. 

® Hk, Ld*, Mc; sometimes, but evidently not always, the explanation may be that 
blanks were left for a rubricator who never arrived. 
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have been too heroic a remedy. But in fifteen texts we find the éercia pars, 
merely one unfinished sentence, excised.* The Cook’s Tale, on the other 
hand, is barely started, and by its unfulfilled preparations would show 
incompleteness at a glance, and to the better sort of reader would not 
seem important; accordingly five MSS. wholly drop it out with its prolog. 
Four ridiculously try to round it off with one or other lame and impotent 
conclusion.* What is much more important is the Gamelyn expedient. 
One may well believe that the insertion of Gamelyn in something like 
half the MSS. was due by no means to the fact that it was thought to 
be by Chaucer, or was found “near the Cook’s Tale” (whatever that 
may mean), but to the fact that this good and little-known story found 
among Chaucer’s papers could be attributed to the Cook (with a feeble 
link or other means of juncture) and divert attention from his first and 
imperfect tale. The medievals were not much exercised about questions 
of authenticity.” 

What has seemed far more enigmatical, to some at least, is the 
omission of certain links. The links seemed rather unimportant. We 
have come, especially since Kittredge’s Chaucer and his Poetry, to think 
of the work chiefly as a dramatic whole, but to the fifteenth century it 
was chiefly a collection of stories. Why not discreetly drop a small part 
which merely made trouble?*’ The cases which come in such questionable 
shape as to force discussion are the “‘Host-Stanza”’ after the Clerk’s Tale, 
the Nun’s Priest’s endlink, and the Man of Law’s endlink (or “Shipman’s 
Prologue’). In a sense these are the most crucial parts of the whole 
work, its flower in the crannied wall; if we can understand their history, 
I believe we shall come nearer to understanding the external history of 
the whole. Omission of links in order to conceal incompleteness is not 
proposed here as explaining all such omissions. Mr. Manly has illu- 
minated the subject by indicating that they were sometimes on loose 
sheets, not always found. That this was at times the explanation, es- 
pecially among the oldest MSS., is recognized in the terminal note on 
MS. Hg in this article, the Clerk-Merchant link being a marked instance. 
But the other reason also operated. 

* Just so some thirteen MSS. omit the whole of the unfinished couplet, MchT 1305-6 
(two others, Hg, Hk, omitting all but the six genuine words). This passage is one of the most 
suggestive as to the history of the text and the careful comparison and discussion which 


must have taken place. 
% Bo? and others. I add that Se has something similar at the end of Sg7, but wrongly 
placed. 


* Just so the Northumberland MS.., in foisting in the tale of Beryn, actually in a Latin 
couplet mentions its author, an ecclesiastic of Canterbury (McC., p. 376). 

37 Miss Hammond (p. 244) made the explicit assumption that scribes never omitted 
links which were in their originals—a very large assumption indeed. It vitiates a great 
part of the argument on the history of the CT produced by this able pioneer. 
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The Host-stanza is not troublesome. It has long been recognized as 
Chaucer’s first idea of a link from the stanzaic Clerk’s Tale to some 
uncertain poem to follow, and to be continued doubtless into further 
seven-line stanzas.** Its position is just after the Clerk’s envoi; there is 
no reason to suppose it ever meant for any other position, and pre- 
sumably it was written before the Clerk-Merchant link was conceived, 
but it is perfectly harmonious with this (except in verse-form). Its 
occurrences are in what seem the later forms of the tale, but it is often 
lacking from these. Chaucer obviously had not deleted it, though con- 
ceivably he had stroked out; no one can say whether he would have 
removed it had he fully revised the Tales. The appropriate procedure for 
editors seems that usually adopted, to leave it in the text.*® But most 
of the scribes omit it, apparently as interrupting and as different in verse 
from the following passage; in a word, as producing an unfinished 
appearance. 

The “‘Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue” has been thought more problematical, 
in which the Host praises him and his tale in a rowdy style, and calls 
on “another,” unspecified, for a tale. This is found in only ten (early 
and late) out of the fifty-seven more or less complete MSS,*° but the 
fact that it is scarcer than the Man of Law endlink favors the explana- 
tion given here as to the omission of both. While editors have inclined 
to consider it mostly or wholly genuine, opinion has rather strongly 
favored the idea that Chaucer had rejected it. There seems no reason 
to doubt its genuineness; it has his distinction of style; and the final 
couplet, sometimes thought suspicious, seems a vivid illustration of his 
method of work. Normally in a link the first part deals with what pre- 
cedes, and very likely was written about the same time as that, but the 
latter part, usually dealing with what follows, would be written perhaps 
much later when this had been decided on. Here the “‘seide unto another”’ 


%8 The only other genuine link in stanzas is that between the stanzaic PriT and Thopas; 
the two other tales in seven-line stanzas are followed by couplet-links. There is not the 
slightest reason to doubt the genuineness of the Host-Stanza. One might hazard a query 
as to whether Chaucer once thought of another stanzaic tale as following; later he evidently 
decided to put all links in couplets. 

39 As Manly does fully, Koch and Robinson with brackets. Skeat puts it at the foot of the 
page, and the Globe editor wholly omits. 

“© McCormick, p. xix. Mostly or all genuine, but probably cancelled (Skeat); all sus- 
picious (Globe); genuine but cancelled (Koch; Robinson also, but suspecting the final 
couplet); spurious or genuine, but perhaps cancelled (Manly); genuine, except final 
couplet, and deliberately omitted by scribes (Brusendorff, p. 89). But cf. Tatlock, MS. 
Harl. 7334 (Ch. Soc., 1909), pp. 23-24, which says briefly what is said above. It is hard to 
be sure what idea of the history of the C7 is implied by the idea that NPE is genuine but 
cancelled. 
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(1. 4652) sezins unnaturally inconclusive from a patching scribe, but 
natural from Chaucer, who had he proceeded would have made the 
Host say ““Yeman, com neer,”’ or the like. Nor is it easy to see any sound 
argument for the view that Chaucer rejected it. The presumption is 
always against the rejection of any entire part of an unfinished work; 
Chaucer was never inclined in revising to omit (unless for special reasons 
in the prolog of the Legend). Mr. Manly’s reason for believing in re- 
jection by Chaucer is that some of the ideas appear also in the eugenic 
chaff by the Host in the Monk’s prolog. It is surprising to think of 
Chaucer as objecting to repeated ideas or repeated language, which are 
indeed one of the features of his manner.“ Why should not Chaucer, 
who had his own ideas about clerics, have had the same one about the 
Monk and the Priest; and would anyone expect him to allude to the 
earlier occurrence in the later? He never does. On the other hand, the 
omission of this link by scribes is easily explicable. Hooking to nothing 
which follows, and containing the unfulfilled phrase “seide unto an- 
other,” it gave readers legitimate ground for suspecting a damaged copy; 
accordingly, since it is short and unimportant, and most scribes did not 
revere Chaucer’s every word, out it went. Four, however, adopted the 
middle course of substituting ‘‘the nunne”’ for ‘“‘another,”’ and adding 
six spurious lines to introduce the Second Nun’s Tale. This expedient 


suggests that the omission of NPEp is due not to ignorance of its 
existence but to its unfinished look. It is very noteworthy that these six 


4 See, e.g., Kittredge, Date of Chaucer’s Troilus (Ch. Soc., 1909), p. 32; Tatlock. Devel. 
and Chronol. of Ch’s Works (Ch. Soc., 1907), p. 77. Chaucer’s “favorite line” about pity 
in the gentle heart appears no less than five times. In the two links under discussion there 
are three pairs of lines with echoing of words and thought (4641-42, 3135-36; 4645, 3131), 
and there is a general parallel in idea. But so is there in the Prioress’ and Second Nun’s 
prologs, and also echoing of words in as many pairs of lines (1668, 54 and 56; 1657, 36; 
1664, 50). So is there in the Miller’s and Manciple’s prologs, and in many other places, a 
recurrence of situation and idea, and more or less of wording. Mr. Manly notes the paral- 
lels between the latter half of MkP and the NPEp, only 1500 lines apart, and infers the 
cancellation of the latter; he does not note those between its first half (on the Host’s wife) 
and MchP and MchEp (the latter two only 1200 lines apart). Which of these should Chau- 
cer have cancelled? The verbal parallels are less striking than Manly’s—also than mine 
above; but three appearances of a pilgrim’s ill-tempered wife are striking enough. Cf. 
MchP 1223-25 with MkP 3085-90, and 1239 with 3094 ff.; MchP 1222 with Mch-Sq link 
2428, 1226-27 with 2432, 1221-22 with 2429 and 2433-34, 1243-44 with 2439-40. Perhaps 
all this tends to invalidate an argument for cancellation based on likeness in thought or 
language. Chaucer may have written one of these links long after the other, and without 
much memory of it, but we cannot affirm that he would ever have changed or even regret- 
ted such repetition. I believe the usual omission of N PE} is due to the scribes or “editors,” 
and has no connection with its resemblance to the earlier link. It is hard to see how it 
could have any. 
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lines form almost the only spurious link in any of the ten MSS. ;* there- 
fore the Nun’s Priest’s epilog is retained in MSS. (though not in all of 
them) which do not try to conceal gaps by spurious links. Rarely by 
insertions or by omissions, therefore, do they attempt as others do to 
secure a false air of completeness. The present writer has not the least 
doubt that this link should be retained in the text, and without any 


hedging. 

The case of the link after the Man of Law is much more complicated, 
but in essentials perhaps no less intelligible. Being nearly twice as long 
and far livelier, though often omitted, it was retained in much more 
than half the complete texts (35 out of 57). But the trouble was worse 
than the passive suggestion of a loss; it forced active uncertainty on both 
scribes and readers, for the swashbuckler who demands the next tale 
(I. 1179) in some twenty-eight texts is the Squire, in six is the Sumner, 
in one the Shipman,“ and all are questionable. What increases the 
seeming puzzle is that in some thirty-two MSS. what directly follows is 
the Sguire’s Tale; yet that in four of these (and perhaps originally in 
another MS.) it is the Sumner who is mentioned; and that in two others 
what directly follows is the Merchant-Squire link or the Wife’s prolog. 
The vast majority of the texts would seem at first glance to show that 
Chaucer wrote Squyer in 1. 1179, and meant his tale to follow, but it is 
a vivid illustration of the complex history of the Tales that this con- 
clusion would be wrong. One need not dilate here on what has long been 
recognized as the beautiful fitness of this link to the Shipman and its 
grotesque unfitness to the Squire;“ while subjective impressions of 


# Ry' has a CY-Ph link. The MSS. which retain the Host-Stanza refrain still more from 
spurious links. 

* McCormick, p. xvii. I do not understand why his assistant says that in only 29 “the 
link introduces the Squire’s tale,” though by their own showing it does so in 32 (pp. xvii, 
69, 103, 225). No one doubts this link is genuine. Koch and Robinson think it cancelled; 
Brusendorff has a peculiar and unacceptable theory (p. 72); Manly does not commit him- 
self save by printing it merely in his notes. 

“ To pass over Brusendorff’s fantastic suggestion (p. 72), the only person who has argued 
at large for the Squire is Dr. C. R. Kase, in the course of an ingenious and painstaking 
essay in Three Chaucer Studies (New York, 1932), pp. 39-50; but see also Brown in PMLA, 
Xxvi, 27-28 and xvi, 1054; Skeat, Evol. CT., p. 12. Mr. Kase’s arguments are so odd as 
to be hard to refute brieffy, but the following may suffice. The Squire might not have 
hankered after a Parson’s tale, but he was too “courteous, lowly and serviceable,” too 
well-bred (as shown in his tale and the links before and after it), to volunteer among his 
elders, his father and all, such high-spirited bluster and such rudeness to a good, learned, 
and probably elderly priest. Every human being whose soul is sworn by in Chaucer is ob- 
viously dead, and there was at hand too fine an assortment of medieval oaths for the Squire 
to treat his father, riding beside him, so jauntily as to swear by his soul. It is no wonder that, 
as Mr. Kase says, the dramatic appropriateness of this passage to the Squire “‘has not re- 
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relative merit may weigh little against strong MS.-evidence, the latter 
must be fully criticized, and strong cases of dramatic fitness in so 
dramatic a poet as Chaucer are as clear as proofs of holy writ. He cannot 
have written ll. 1178-90 for the Squire, or, unless momentarily, have 
considered transferring them to him. While one must not maintain that 
the relative number of MSS. for a reading is not often a significant argu- 
ment, this depends on the genealogy and other circumstances; the 
delusive finality of the impression made by the agreement of many MSS. 
must be resisted by one who would see the truth; in a very peculiar case 
like this, one must equally realize that a solution of a puzzle satisfying 
to the scribes may have been early adopted and handed down widely. 
Further, that the reading Sumner was earlier than the reading Squire 
is distinctly shown by the conditions in the MSS. as mentioned above; 
still further, while three of the oldest and best MSS. (Ellesmere, Hengwrt, 
Camb. Dd) are among those which adopt the expedient of omission, this 
very fact suggests that their scribes found no such simple-seeming con- 





ceived much attention from scholars.” On the other hand, the Shipman, who was in the 
habit of throwing objectionable persons overboard, would not consider whether or not he 
had a right to be disrespectful to the Parson; there is rich humor in this pirate heading off 
a clerical bore by professing fears of heresy; and the breeziness of his “joly body”’ and his 
clinking a merry bell is perfect for him. 

Though almost no one has argued for the Sumner, I add that the rollicking speaker 
here cannot have been that surly fellow; nor would a man who had a suppressed desire to 
show off his parrot Latin have boasted that there was but little Latin in his maw. (Here I 
retract a note on p. 218 of Devel. and Chronol.) 

In support of his view that the Squire’s Tale was written to follow the Man of Law’s, 
yet that it and the Franklin’s were meant as a unit, Mr. Kase argues against Kittredge’s 
view, accepted by almost everyone, that group F was written as a part of the “marriage 
group.” Here again much that he says is odd and irrelevant. After pausing to wonder at 
his statement that the Franklin’s Tale, especially the delightful little verse-essay near the 
beginning (ll. 761-786) on the Conduct of Life, are not concerned with marriage, I merely 
point out that there is in this tale “textual linking ” and “reference back to the D and E 
Groups,”’ of which it suffices to compare FkIT 745 ff. with CIT 351 ff., 751-2 with MchT 
1379, 768-70 with WBT 1038-40, 774 with CIT passim (esp. 1044-50), 804-806 with Mch 
T 1259-60, 818 with WBP 592, 1364 with MchT 2239 ff. (serving as a retort), and with 
2280-85 (as illustration). I do not affirm that the one passage was always meant to recall 
the other; but this suffices to show that the debate on marriage was held in mind in Fk/T 
as much as one need expect; Chaucer was writing tales, not polemics. In Mr. Kase’s idea 
that Chaucer’s first plan was a Man of Law-Squire sequence, and his final plan (as held by 
all scholars) the Merchant-Squire, there is nothing a priori unlikely; the question is merely 
one of evidence, of which Mr. Kase shows none except the commonest reading in 1. 1179 
and the usual position of Sg7, which are better interpreted otherwise. 

After this note and article were written, Professor F. Tupper’s“ Bearings of the Shipm. 
Prol.,” appeared in JEGP, xxximt, 352-72. It is pleasing that we almost exactly agree 
throughout. 
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dition as the Squire mentioned and his tale following; and another of 
them (Harleian 7334) is one of those with the Sumner. Since the sequence 
of parts never favors this latter reading, it is hard to fancy it an altera- 
tion from Squire, and easy to fancy the opposite alteration. All the 
indications therefore are that ‘“‘Squire” is a scribal alteration. Now then, 
what next? The unlikelihood of the Sumner has been shown in the last 
footnote, and there and by earlier writers the exquisite appropriateness 
of the Shipman. Why then do we find him, and his tale following, in only 
one MS., and that a late and peculiarly disordered one? Not, assuredly, 
because the right reading and arrangement have come straight down 
from Chaucer to the late and poor Selden MS.; nor probably because 
it has been restored there through consulting the original text, for though 
this is likely enough now and then by the curious and privileged, if the 
reading was plainly to be seen there why should it ever have been 
changed? A clear “Shipman” cannot have been in the original. It is 
unlikely that the Selden MS. offers any evidence at all, or that this good 
reading in it is anything but an accident. It is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that in Chaucer’s MS. there was something peculiar and am- 
biguous in the designation of the person in 1. 1179. Since the Shipman, 
though appropriate, is not inevitable, it is not absolutely impossible that 
the passage may have been written, in an early stage of the Tales, for 
some other pilgrim than one of the three found. But there is the striking 
fact that all the three designations begin with S-,“* the only three in the 
whole company of more than thirty (except the Sergeant of Law, whose 
tale has just been finished). Unless my arithmetic is far astray, the 
chance that the appearance of S- pilgrims only is not accidental but 
significant is many many thousands to one. It really looks then as if 
what the scribes found after Chaucer’s death was something like 
“S....’’ The original author would be unlikely to limit himself to the 
S- pilgrims in mending the trouble, but this is just what a scribe who 
found “S .. .” would do in feeling about for the author’s intention. The 
probability, then, seems to be that, having written this link for the 
Shipman, earlyish in the growth of the Tales,“ before the transfer of the 
present Shipman’s Tale to him from the Wife of Bath, Chaucer changed 


“ Miss Hammond seems to have been the first to remark on this, in Mod. Phil. m, 
163-164. Taets 

“ So Skeat continued to believe, though he changed his mind as to other things about it 
for reasons hard to understand (MLR, v, 430-434). It is not strictly impossible, perhaps, 
that Chaucer left the spot blank or illegible, that a very early scribe or “editor” (anathema 
sit) wrote “Sumnour” on the original MS., and that others used their own judgment . But 
there is no evidence for such a notion, and my supposition seems far likelier. This is one of 
the passages that make one believe in lively discussion among early “editors.” 
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or suspended his plan, and partially expunged the word Shipman; that, 
after this transfer being busy with other parts, he never made the 
trifling restoration needed in 1. 1179;*7 that some of the scribes met the 
glaring unfinished appearance by dropping the whole link, others by 
unfittingly inserting the Sumner, others later by changing Sumner to 
Squire, and putting his tale immediately next, taking advantage perhaps 
of the confusion existing in group E-F, where it belonged; and that 
the scribe of Selden or a predecessor had the wit or luck to see that the 
Shipman was the best solution. Why earlier scribes did not see the same 
thing we cannot say, except that clearly the earliest solutions of puzzles 
often and naturally became accepted and unquestioned; there is really 
nothing strange in this. I say once more that the Selden MS. gives no 
authority for this solution; some scholars speak as if this fact proved the 
solution wrong; but the removal of one unsound argument fro is not 
an argument contra. The above explanation should not be penalized 
because complicated, for the true history of the Canterbury Tales was 
probably more complicated than any account of it which will ever be 
written. At any rate, the clear probability is that most of the expedients 
in dealing with this enigmatical link after the Man of Law were de- 
liberately adopted in order to remove the glaring signs of indecision and 
incompleteness. 

The explanation of the omission of these links which has been most 
favored hitherto we have seen to be revision by Chaucer; having written 
them in an early stage of the work, he has been supposed to have 
cancelled them. It is not quite easy to understand to what conception of 
the early physical history of the Tales this idea is meant to point. To 
the production by Chaucer of two or more recensions of this frag- 
mentary work? It is hard to see either evidence or probability for such 
an idea. To some form of visible cancellation of these links which would 
leave them still legible—expuncting, stroking out, a vacat in the margin— 
which would allow some scribes to put them in after all? Shortening of 
so incomplete a work, especially by omission of admirable passages, 
seems unlikely (as said already), and no adequate motive is perceptible 
here. When so many scribes went the lengths they did to conceal gaps, 
even the most scrupulous would be unlikely to insert what the author 
had visibly cancelled. Whether Chaucer might have omitted some link 


‘7 His omission to indicate the intended unity of B‘-B*, as he may have done somehow 
with other groups, might be due to realizing that the beginning of ShT had to be rewritten. 
I cannot for a moment believe Brusendorff’s idea (pp. 118-119) that the Shipman is meant 
to be quoting an imaginary female speaker; it requires as much modern punctuation as 
Skeat’s interpretation of MchT 1684-87. 

48 I repress conjecture here as to the origin and history of this confusion. 
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had he revised no one knows; in most cases I should think it very un- 
likely; but if he gives no sign of such an intention it does not concern us. 
Mr. Manly’s penetrating idea as to loose sheets explains some cases of 
omission in the very earliest MSS.; but not as many (I believe) as my 
explanation. There is not a single text out of the fifty-seven which does 
not omit one or more; none contains all the links. Some are omitted in 
one set, some in another, with various cross-arrangements. In two cases 
of two texts*® certainly (or almost) by the same hand the later fills some 
of the gaps but never all. After the first years, no genuine part would 
have been very hard to find; many persons were familiar with more than 
one text, as is shown by the Caxton anecdote, the frequency of con- 
tamination, and other facts. What a scribe most desired, perhaps, was 
not quite so much to find everything as to avoid glaring gaps. The 
interests of the scholar and the purely literary reader are not identical; 
but the scribe was, and worked for, the literary reader. The foregoing 
explanation seems more serviceable than the conceivable suggestion that 
these links, some very short, were by themselves on loose sheets, which 
got mislaid; though this also may sometimes have occurred. 

The other way of dealing with gaps between tales was by means of 
spurious links. It is quite clear that the chief purpose of these®® was to 
introduce the following tale, for though they sometimes comment on 
what precedes, the absence of a headlink is much more conspicuous than 
that of an endlink; we have seen that it is the absence of a prologus 
which is apologetically remarked on. There was a peculiar temptation 
to insertion in the fact that it was not uncommon to leave in a MS. a 
blank page or so where a link was obviously lacking, clearly in the hope 
that the missing part would turn up in another text; probably this 
sometimes happened—one explanation of the immense amount of con- 
tamination in the MSS. There is no reason to suppose that most of the 
spurious links originated thus; but the blank, perhaps after a vain 
search, would be an inviting hint to some enterprising dealer or even 
amateur to tag Chaucer’s verses with partial or complete links. There is 
seldom more difficulty in discriminating between them and the genuine 
than in discriminating in a handful of real nutmegs and wooden nutmegs. 


* Caxton’s two editions, and El and Hg (see pp. 128, 129 below). Caxton for his second, 
and presumably the El-scribe at times, used a fresh exemplar. The El-scribe probably 
used more care and intelligence than any other, and the only links he omits are the two 
-vhich most strongly indicate incompleteness. An intelligent scribe is the riskiest of guides 
when what we are seeking is the original Chaucer. 

® Lists in Miss Hammond, pp. 156-157; Brusendorff, pp. 69-70; Manly, pp. 82-86; 
the Ch. Soc. Six Text edition; and above all, presumably exhaustively, McCormick, pp. 
xxv-xxviii, and (with the text) in his account of all the MSS., pp. 1 ff. 
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They were composed by men of small literary ability, in the rough verse 
usual in the fifteenth century, often with reminiscences of Chaucer’s 
lines elsewhere, sometimes as a mere cento from them, in group E-i' 
sometimes as a making over of genuine couplet-links into seven-line 
stanzas in order to embody the genuine Host-Stanza. They strike one 
much as if a naive stenographer (the scribe’s nearest modern equivalent) 
should lose a leaf here and there out of her notes, and should invent 
what she thought her employer might have said, using his mannerisms. 
They serve the function, and no doubt are the product of an intention, 
of filling gaps and concealing from the uncritical the torso-character of 
the Tales; amusing as they sometimes are, they certainly serve no other 
function. I am not prepared to say that there ever was a MS. in which 
every gap was fully filled; but in those MSS. in which spurious links are 
abundant the gaps would not be disturbing to the uncritical. One other 
matter should be observed—that while none or few are found in the 
very oldest MSS. (bad arrangement is earlier therefore than the spurious 
links sometimes produced by it), yet most of them" are found in several 
or many MSS., and therefore presumably were produced early in the 
MS.-tradition, probably after a series of complaints at incompleteness. 
This is one of several indications that shortly after Chaucer’s death 
those who took the responsibility for getting the Tales into the hands of 
readers were greatly exercised as to the form they should go in. 

As to spurious passages within the Tales and links themselves® little 
need be said. Various reasons may have helped to produce them— 
literary exercise, edification, sportiveness (sometimes, as we saw, to the 
point of gross obscenity), but most are intended to conceal accidental 
losses. Even the obscene additions may have been intended to appeal 
to the sort of customer who today affects certain “curiosa’’ and privately 
printed éditions de luxe. In spite of Caxton’s disgusted gentleman, there 
were other tastes than his in the fifteenth century. Most of the spurious 
passages inside have the effect of making the MSS. more salable. 

The matters thus far discussed in this article mostly show an attempt 
by scribes or “editors”’ to rid the Tales so far as they could of a markedly 
unfinished air, with the purpose probably of contenting purchasers. It 
is true that the possible occurrence of misbinding may show a lack of 
sustained professional concern for keeping things smooth. But it would 
seem that those most occupied with the production of MSS. were apply- 
ing their wits to the problem, a fact of which there are many more signs 
than are mentioned here. Consideration of the opinion of readers, head- 


5! Except a half-dozen found respectively only in La and Tc! (Mrs. Heseltine, in Mc- 
Cormick, pp. xxv-xxviii). ® Noted by McCormick in his account of each MS. 
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ing off their dissatisfaction, is so constant that one must believe the 
production of MSS. was due chiefly to the initiative of booksellers, not 
to that of readers. A reader having a copy made on his own initiative 
would be less inclined to the Jesuitry of concealing or spuriously filling 


the gaps.* 


The chief of all questions, practically, concerns the arrangement of the 
work, a stale subject which cannot be evaded, but may be approached 
in a fresh manner, and which also shows signs of the commercial or 
practical consideration. In the last century the usual view was that 
Chaucer had fully decided on the arrangement, and that his decision 
could be discovered ;* lately, however, scholars have been more doubt- 
ful. There is assuredly nothing inherently improbable in a fixed and 
discoverable plan, even one with a consistent scheme of towns passed, 
even with consistent notes of time, and a clear idea of the number of 
days in the pilgrimage and the lodging places. Indications of these might 
or might not be given in the imperfect remains, but there is nothing un- 
likely in the discovery of an order consistent with them. It would not 
have taken much foresight to perceive that in the long run it would save 
work and revision; and though the medievals were mostly not much 
interested in small realism, the greater writers were, including Dante 
and sometimes Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Chaucer especially.® It is 
unlikely that a realist like him would have embarked on a highly realistic 
plan with the disorderly method of a Herr Teufelsdriéckh. It may even 
be, as was said above, that he wrote out a skeleton outline, which of 
course would be lost. If we find a fairly consistent arrangement discover- 
able, it is more likely to have been what was in his mind than to be 
accidental.5’ But it is just as likely that at times he would forget and 


® There is backing for this opinion in the Paris MS. It bears both a private coat-of-arms 
and the name of the “scriptor,’’ as very few do; it also contains no spurious links and omits 
most of several tales with a frank expression of distaste. So the least commercial-looking 
of the MSS. is the least Jesuitical. The mere spurious lines in which it abounds would not 
be recognized as such, and may have been inherited from its original. 

% Furnivall, Temporary Preface (Ch. Soc., 1868), pp. 9-44, esp. 42-43; Skeat, Oxf. 
Chaucer, 111, 376-379. 

% Manly, pp. 77-78; and Stud. in Philol., xxvm, 617; Brusendorff, pp. 125-126; Koch, 
Pard. T. (Ch. Soc., 1902), p. xx; Robinson, p. 1005. 

% Consider the surprising freedom from inconsistencies in the Divina Commedia, and 
its time-scheme, discoverable only on minute observation. Chaucer was not the perfec- 
tionist Dante was; but his love of reality appears in the unobtrusive accuracy shown by 
Mr. W. C. Curry in many passages, and shown in the Troilus and the Franklin’s Tale. 
On that in Troilus see Root, PMLA, xxxtx, 50. 

*T venture to draw a parallel with what I have said (Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 
p. 345) of the FRIT astrology; a certain date is pointed to, and on that date the astrological 
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depart from it. Above all we should not force things, as Dr. Furnival] 
did; the question at this point, I say emphatically, is not what was his 
arrangement, but is any accurate arrangement discoverable. So we turn 
from a priori considerations to evidence. 

Evidence on the arrangement is of four kinds (in order of decreasing 
importance): actual joining by links, clear allusions to earlier incidents 
of the pilgrimage, notes of place, notes of time. It is hard (to say the 
least) to doubt that he left the poem in eight groups, fully linked inter- 
nally—those lettered A, B', B*, C, D, E-F, G, H-I, and thus arranged by 
Furnivall. No one will dispute any of these except E-F and H-I. E and 
F were uselessly separated by Furnivall,®* against all the evidence, merely 
because he thought the Squire began a day. But the certain form of the 
Merch-Sq link (E 2419-F8) proves that E and F are a unit; so far as I 
know, it has never been doubted that the first part of this link is meant 
to follow the Merchant’s Tale and the last to introduce the Squire’s and 
it is a positive fact that the MSS. are unanimous for it as a unit.®® 

For dividing H-I there may seem somewhat more justification, but 
discussion is needed. The hitch here is that it is morning in the Manciple’s 
prolog (1. 16), and four o’clock in the Parson’s (1. 5) after only the short 
Manciple’s Tale, that the geography seems odd, and that the reading 
Manciple (Pars P 1) is not at first above suspicion, being on an erasure in 
what seems the most archaic of the MSS., the Hengwrt. This last point 
is discussed below (p. 138 f.), and in several ways is explicable; also the 
discrepancy of time, by granting that each prolog must have been written 
without thought of the details of the other, and that notes of time are 
arbitrary and unreliable.6* But Messrs. Manly and Root in 1928 and 





conditions prove to be extraordinarily potent for Chaucer’s purpose; how can we believe 
this accidental? 

58 Temp. Pref., p. 29. See the present writer in Harl. MS. 7334, pp. 21, 26 (noies). See 
even Dr. Kase, op. cit., pp. 54, 58. 

* The only exception (merely apparent) is in Ln, where the two tales which it is used 
with are far from each other, and a later hand splits it to introduce each. Even where 
the pilgrims mentioned are changed, the link remains a unit. Its last part (for the Squire) 
never has a separate heading (see even Skeat’s way of printing); it has no “quod oure 
hoste,’”’ but continues the preceding speech. These facts may be verified in McCormick’s 
MSS. of CT, and are stated by his assistant Mrs. Heseltine, p. xxii. I am not discussing 
the complex history of the E-F links, but so far as I know there is no theory even of revi- 
sion, or anything, to contradict the view that E-F was finally (and so far as known always) 
intended as 4 unit. 

To put H and I together will help explain a still worse absurdity, in ParsP itself; 
“ten of the clokke” (1. 5) was certainly written by Chaucer, though a child could see the 
time is late afternoon, and several MSS. correct the reading. When he decided to join 
Manc and Pars, he probably changed from four to ten (as was easy) and postponed changing 
the rest (not easy). How otherwise can one explain the flagrant impossibility in Pars P2-7? 
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1929" argued for the view that H and I were written, respectively, for 
the first and last tales on the return-journey, and therefore could not be 
connected. As they convincingly hold, there is a lack of reality in putting 
two tales in the last two miles before Canterbury, and no “thropes ende”’ 
is known between it and Harbledown. On the other hand, such may have 
existed, or the words may have been written without thinking of the 
exact identity and location of the thorp, of which there must have been 
many all along. Against Root’s and Manly’s views there is much to be 
said. First, in so huge a plan as that of the Tales, begun latish in life, 
there is probability against the writer starting in on the second half be- 
fore securing the degree of completeness given by a completed first half; 
unless there were some highly interesting matter which could not be 
worked into the first half, as there certainly is not in either of these two 
links. It would have been only humanly natural also, in the earliest- 
composed element in the second half, to drop some clear allusion to the 
returning, which there also certainly is not. Further, it would be curious 
that the two pilgrims chosen for these two homeward-bound tales should 
be among the few who have told none of the outward-bound; this fact 
suggests carrying on the first series rather than starting the second. As 
to the Manciple part more particularly, if the two links were not thought 
of together the difficulty hardly seems great; one short tale in the last 
two miles is not unreasonable; and why should not a party of early-rising 
medievals have ridden the eight miles or less from Ospringe and heard 
a half-dozen tales while it is still “by the morwe”?® As to the Parson’s 
prolog, Manly and Root point out certain lines (16-19, 47, 63) which 
truly seem to imply the end of a series. These have been supposed here- 
tofore by most readers (probably and reasonably, as by the present 
writer) to refer to the finality of the arrival at Canterbury; further, per- 
haps Chaucer had not yet formed the plan announced in Prol 791-795, 
or much more likely had abandoned its vastness yet not made the needed 
change there. Again, since we must discuss realism, the Host’s manner 
of speaking to the Parson shows that he scarcely knows him, for though 
the pilgrim Chaucer (Prol 31 ff.) knew all the pilgrims the first evening, 
the Host here (Pars Pr 22-23, 21, 27-29; cf. 31 ff.) asks the Parson wheth- 

“ Manly, p. 655, and Stud. in Philol. (Royster Memorial Studies), xxvim, 613-617; 
MLN, xutv, 493-496.—Dr. J. A. Work uses some of the arguments used below, but in 
general he follows these two scholars (J EGP, xxxt, 62-65). 

® With horses walking two or three miles an hour there was plenty of distance also for 
E-F and G since Ospringe. I do not understand why Mr. Manly sees in MancP 4-13 or 
later any implication of beginning the day’s tales; all that seems implied is a momentary 
lull (1. 5). The situation is a stock one, natural to recur in a series of fragments written as 
the C.T. were, and especially natural in headlinks—remarks on a fresh start of tales, 
“time we began,” someone silent (Prol 828 ff., MLP 16 ff., CIP 1 ff., MancP 5 ff.). 
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er he is a parson or vicar, and in good sooth makes a bad guess as to 
what sort of talk he is likely to give; this suits the first part of their wee\ 
or so together far better than the very end. There is also a plain imp)i- 
cation (1. 25) that as yet he has told no tale whatever—a very great 
departure from the plan if this is at the end of the return. These argu- 
ments are not conclusive, but they are as conclusive as Mr. Manly’s. 
Again, unrealistic as the tale is in the circumstances, it fits the approach 
to the martyr’s shrine a thousand times better than that to the Tabard 
Inn and a jovial dinner. The other pilgrims feel just so (ll. 61-63, 70- 
71), and with resignation see the propriety of ending “in som vertuous 
sentence” (though, realizing what they are in for, they more than hint 
for brevity). Manly® even goes so far as to suggest that, while the Par- 
son’s prolog was written for the return-journey, Chaucer wrote no tale 
for it, and that the actual Parson’s Tale or treatise was put in the Canter- 
bury Tales not by Chaucer, but by someone after his death who found 
it among his papers. Though this cannot be disproved, the evidence seems 
much against it. To one who sees into the Parson he pretty well forecasts 
| the character of this treatise (ll. 31-40, 46, 49-51, 55-57); he refuses 
iy | bluntly to tell “a fable,” and offers only “moralitee and vertuous ma- 
tt teere,”’ to be told in prose “at Cristes reverence.’”’ Does not all this fit 
. the Parson’s Tale? To our way of thinking it is far from a merry tale, 
thei though of great historical interest and not without Chaucer’s own vivac- 
oe ity; but “tale” here as often means merely something said, and “‘mery”’ 
(or pleasant) fits the idea of it held by the tactless Parson“ (whose flaw- 
less personality in the Prolog becomes slightly clouded here and in the 
Man of Law’s endlink). The Parson’s Prolog has always seemed to some 
a fine example of Chaucer’s keen reality. But as to the character and 
length of the tale his unrealistic and “medieval” side got the better of 
him, and he thought of the literary rather than of the oral-talk side of 
the Tales, as we know he often did. In view of the ambiguity (to say the 
least) of the evidence, of the uncertain date and uncertain permanent 
vitality in Chaucer’s mind of the plan for the Tales presented in Pro! 
791-795, of the naturalness (for all his realism) of temporarily overlook- 
ing arbitrary things like time of day and a mere implication of an un- 
named location while writing over a long period, and finally of the un- 
certainty as to how much wary though unessential realism we can con- 
stantly expect, we are not forced to an upsetting and heroic remedy. It 








® Cant. T., p. 656; Stud. in Philol., xxvut1, 616. 

“T could illustrate this from real life in the twentieth century. We might compare 
Chaucer’s own characterization, with conscious humor, of the long and matter-of-fact 
though highly interesting Melibeus (11. 2127, 2154) as a “‘litel thyng in prose,’”’ “this murie 
tale.” Professor Robinson (p. 16) is with me as to the Pars. T. 
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seems better to believe that neither of these two links was written with 
detailed thought of the other, and that before publishing the complete 
work Chaucer would have revised here. No one knows better than Mr. 
Root and Mr. Manly how many passages in the Canterbury Tales call 
for revision. 

If H and I were designed for the outward journey, in view of the 
geography it is hard to doubt that they would stand last in what we have, 
and in view of Manciple in ParsP1 (if as I believe that is what Chaucer 
wrote) hard to deny that Chaucer made them a unit. Inconsistency of 
time cannot weigh against clear unity. Whatever theory one holds, no 
one arranging what we have could put anything between them; which 
affords a good definition of a “group.” The argument in this section, if 
sound, points to eight groups, and only eight, of which A is first, H-I 
last. 

As to the positions of the other groups (to disregard till later any evi- 
dence imagined in the order in the MSS.), the clear-allusions evidence 
puts D before E-F and probably just before, because of allusions to the 
Wife of Bath, far more than the two actual mentions of her. The validity 
of notes-of-place evidence requires consideration.” Being unimportant 
to the essence of the poem, geography might be forgotten, and not in- 
fallibly point to a comprehensive plan. But unless contradicted by real 
evidence it seems valid in a working hypothesis. Chaucer must have gone 
many many times over the road between the metropolis and political 
capital and the ecclesiastical metropolis; it formed the greater part of 
the shortest sea-route to the Continent, where he had been so often; 
he probably had had business duties in Canterbury, and may himself 
have gone on the most popular pilgrimage in England. Among places 
along the route he must have known which comes first, quite as well as a 
New Englander knows the situation of Providence and New Haven 
between Boston and New York, or a Britisher Dover and Calais between 
London and Paris. Though Kentish geography is not striking to us, it 
would be vivid to him. It is as bad to minimize as to exaggerate the 
realism of the Canterbury Tales. Accordingly, no one has doubted that 
G should slip into place after D and E-F, and before H-I.* 

The point at issue is the relative positions of B? and D. In the former 
the pilgrims are close to Rochester (‘‘Loo, Rouchestre stant heer faste 
by!”, MkProl 1926); in the latter (W BP 847-8) the Sumner promises his 
enemy the Friar two or three such damaging tales of friars 


® For the passages which supply all this evidence, see Furnivall, Temp. Pref., pp. 42-43; 
Miss Hammond, pp. 160 ff. 

® In D 847 the party has not reached Sittingbourne (sixteen miles from Canterbury); 
in G 556 they are at Boughton (only six miles). 
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er I come to Sidyngborne, 
That I shal make thyn herte for to morne, 


and amply keeps his promise with two anecdotes eight hundred lines 
later in the same group D. The unimportant place Sittingbourne is ten 
miles beyond Rochester, and seems unlikely to be in anyone’s mind far 
on the London side. That it would be chosen merely for the rime is un- 
likely; it is morne which seems chosen for the rime, and as Manly* once 
retorts, “rhyming is not as difficult as Brusendorff implies.’’ The evi- 
dence then is for B*? before D. The only contrary evidence is that the 
other order is that in the MSS., the authority of which as to arrangement 
is disregarded for the moment. The two kinds of internal evidence just 
treated extend the order to A B? D E-F G H-I. 

This would leave adrift only B' and C, and unused only notes-of-time 
evidence. Notes of time are so arbitrary and unfixed that we can rely 
on them little in this instance or elsewhere, partly because the significance 
of times of day depends on what day of the pilgrimage each falls in.®* 
If we may allow any weight at all to notes-of-time evidence,® there are 
difficulties against any position for B' except between A and B?; in any 
case there is no better position, indeed none so good, and it has never 
been disputed. Though this is mostly because it is the position in the 
MSS.., I accept it for other reasons. On the basis of internal evidence only, 
therefore, the order A B' B? D E-F G H-I is discoverable and involves 
no contradictions.7° Group C contains no evidence of any sort as to its 
position; it might possibly, but in each case inappropriately and with 
difficulty, come after B', D, E-F, or G, and for none of these positions 
is there the slightest internal evidence anywhere. With perfect smooth- 
ness it may be put between A and B! or between B? and D; the latter, 
Furnivall’s position, cannot be improved on. The likeliest conclusion 
for every reason seems to be that pretty much throughout his work 
Chaucer had some sort of time-scheme and arrangement in mind, that 


87 P, 505. I add that he detects the absence of a fixed plan in the geographical contradic- 
tion in the MSS. between two links here (pp. 77-78), but (as we saw) not so in another 
between H and I, and bases a revolutionary theory on it. 

$8 T still believe the evidence distinctly favors the intention of a three-days pilgrimage, 
with nights at Dartford and Ospringe conceived as coming between A and B! and between 
D and E; see PMLA, xxt, 478-485. E-F must follow D, but not necessarily on the same 
day. It is likely enough that had the work been completed some of these arrangements 
would have been changed; we are merely discussing what is indicated by the present evi- 
dence, which seems clear if not decisive. 

* In MLP 14 the hour is ten in the morning, and the implication is that there have 
been no tales for some time; the opinion has been expressed above that B' should be im- 
mediately followed by B*. 

7 Except that in H-I, which cannot be cured by rearrangement. 
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he did not carry it through with perfect proportion and consistency, and 
that had he finished his work he might have changed it. We must not 
assert that the entire arrangement thus arrived at is that intended by 
Chaucer, but it seems likely enough to be; for no order is better, most 
others involve contradictions, and there is nothing against this.” 

Except the order in the MSS.? How can we ignore that? The not un- 
natural assumption has constantly been made that Chaucer must some- 
how be responsible for one or more of the innumerable arrangements in 
the MSS.,” but the details and implications of the assumption seem 
seldom to have been thought out. At this point the arrangement and 
mutual relations of the MSS. can no longer be entirely evaded. To go 
into the subject extensively would be audacious in the absence of all the 
evidence, and above all in view of the authoritative work being done by 
Mr. Manly and his colleagues. And most brief and broad statements as 
to relations would be equally risky. Happily neither is necessary for the 
present purpose, a consideration of whether the MS. order of the groups 
is in any way due to Chaucer. If anyone should surmise that results 
may be vitiated by the lack of a general view of MS.-relations, my reply 
is that the immense amou>. of contamination which every informed 
person realizes existed, and the amount of discussion which must have 
occurred, seems to provide a better explanation of any possible opposi- 
tion from a probable MS-genealogy than the abandonment of what here 
follows. 

Two things are certain. The nearly fixed and consistent order which 
was elicited long ago, perhaps confirmed here, almost the only such order 
possible, is found in not a single text out of the fifty-seven.” What is 
much more important is this. If there is validity in the view presented 
earlier as to the physical form in which Chaucer worked on the Tales, 
the form in which he left them, and their history shortly after his death, 
we must question the authority in the arrangement of any of the MSS. 
Possibly someone might ask, did not Chaucer conceivably leave notes 
as to arrangement (as mentioned above), which might have been used 


"I therefore take issue with Brusendorff (p. 126), and Manly, pp. 77-78, and Stud. 
in Philol., xxvm1, 617. The debate really comes to the dilemma—which is more likely, 
a discoverable and fairly thorough plan with rare irrationalities, or no discoverable thorough 
plan at all? I vote for the former. 

™ One would like to know, how many of them? See even Professor Carleton Brown, 
PMLA, xiv (1933), 1058-9. 

® In five texts (McCormick, pp. 327, 335, 387, 405, 425), mostly very incomplete, and 
all hopelessly disordered, the undoubted unit B* is broken up, and a part comes earlier than 
D; the whole of it never. One is almost surprised at this, considering the extraordinary 
variety of orders in which the work became shaken up. No one could conceivably find MS. 
precedent for the order B*D here. 
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by one of the early “editors,” and might account for some one arrange- 
ment in the whole chaotic series? If this very risky guess were sound, 
probably all would agree that the order could be only that of MS. Elles- 
mere and a few later congeners; and this order is adopted by recent 
editors, Koch, Manly, and Robinson. There is good reason against adopt- 
ing it as authoritative, not only in the geographical difficulty, and the 
separation of B' and B,? and the improbability that any authoritative 
order survived, but in the arrangement of the nearest relative of the 
Ellesmere, MS. Hengwrt. 

This close relationship, and the excellence of the Hg text, are well 
known. What is not so well known is, first, the great age of these two 
texts, which makes them the best guides to original conditions. The 
three oldest MSS. are considered to be these two and Harleian 7334.” 
Still more important is the fact that El] and Hg were almost certainly 
written by the same hand, as can be easily verified.”* What is more, Hg 
was written earlier than El. This is shown first by the fact that while 
all El’s chief peculiarities of omission and commission are in Hg, the 
latter omits several important elements present in El, of which the chief 
are the entire Canon’s Yeoman’s prolog and tale and the Clerk-Merchant 
link.7”7 Whether or not the two MSS. used almost always (as is probable) 
the same original, had the Hg-scribe previously copied these passages 
he is most unlikely to have omitted them in a later and specially careful 


% A B' D E-F C B* G H-I. The most considerable difficulty here (to ignore the affinity 
of B' for B*) is the mention of Sittingbourne before Rochester. Another of the oldest MSS., 
Harleian 7334, makes the worse error of putting also Boughton-under-Blee before Roches- 
ter. 
% Cf. Brusendorff, p. 84; E. Markert, Chaucers Canterbury-Pilger u. ihre Tracht (Wiirz- 
burg, 1911), p. 4; and Athenaeum (1911), ii, 210-211. 

7 See the terminal note on the Hengwrt MS. (pp. 133, 134 below). 

™ Besides this, Sq headlink is adapted to the Franklin and Fk! headlink to the Merchant, 
distortions correct in El. These differences in content with closely similar text in these two 
MSS. probably by the same hand and mostly copied from the same original are extremely 
illuminating as to the sort of thing which happened shortly after Chaucer’s death. The sug- 
gestion (which has actually been made) that the lack of CYP and T in Hg proves they 
were a late addition by Chaucer shows an idea of the history of the CT hard to understand, 
and certainly contradicting what is said of it here. They are lacking also in “‘e, Ra®, SP, 
Tc*. The sheets containing them may have been temporarily lost, lent, or mislaid from an 
unbound original, and later returned to it, or were taken by the El-scribe from another 
original. They were not lost from their right place in Hg during binding or otherwise, 
but were never there. It is true that it would be hard to prove them never in Hg in a wrong 
place; it is not quite impossible also that CY P and T were intentionally omitted, as most of 
them were (with an amusing comment) in the Paris MS.; conceivably there might have 
been some resentment at the reflections on alchemists or on canons. There may be several 
ways of explaining their absence from Hg; but far the most likely is absence from the origi- 
nal. 
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copy. Caxton in his second edition fills in some of the gaps in his first, 
and makes no fresh ones. An equally clear indication of the priority of 
Hg is the contrast in order. While El has the smoothest and most rea- 
sonable of all the MSS. arrangements, Hg has one of the very worst. 
Even on the supposition (wrong, I believe, pp. 136, 137 below) that it was 
early misbound, it was never anything like so well arranged as El. It 
is obviously most unlikely that a careful scribe (or even two of them) 
would produce from one and the same original a copy inferior in both 
content and order after a fairly good one. 

There is another and more doubtful consideration as to the El-ar- 
rangement. From what has been said and from its extreme handsomeness 
and carefulness it is clear that the Ellesmere was produced with peculiar 
solicitude, an édition de luxe."* If a possible reason for the El-arrangement 
is discoverable which could hardly be due to the author, this will ob- 
viously be an argument for the secondary character of this arrangement, 
which we remember is A B' D E-F C B* G H-I. We have seen that to 
the attentive early “editors’’the absence of a headlink was much more 
conspicuous than of an endlink, and also that the only groups” always 
without a genuine headlink are C, B*, and G, those, therefore, which most 
mar the continuity. Now El is one of the MSS.*° which have no spurious 
links, and it also never excuses beginning a group without a headlink 
by stating that it does not exist. This is assuredly not because the very 
wary Ellesmere-man did not notice the absence of links. What he did 
do was to put these headless groups as near the end as he possibly could 
—primum bonum vinum, tunc id quod deterius est. So it is only well after 
the middle of the Tales that this most conspicuous sign of incomplete- 
ness appears in El. The author would surely have had better views as to 
arrangement than this, even if he did not take the moderate trouble to 
compose permanent or makeshift headlinks. We saw, too, that the 

78 FE] used to be called an “edited MS.,’’ showing such signs of meddling as the “modern 
instances” in MkT at the end, and the omission of ML and NP endlinks. I cannot for a 
moment agree with Brusendorff’s peculiar view (p. 78) that Chaucer meant the “modern 
instances” to come last in MkT. Since these peculiarities are also in Hg, they are no argu- 
ment for or against my position as to the priority of Hg. But all these variations among the 
oldest MSS. do show how the earlier scribes tried and tried again to get things into a satis- 
fying shape. “Edited MS.” is unmeaning; most of the early MSS. are “edited,” El merely 
more intelligently. The later MSS., made in wholesale routine, show less use of the wits, 
often were misled by spurious links, and are more careless as to arrangement; at times 
there may have been misbinding, and since the original confusion may have become well 
known, scribes perhaps gave up the problem of order as a bad job. 

 WBProl though beginning abruptly carries on the narrative of the pilgrimage, and 
with a label attributing it to the Wife is satisfactorily connective. 

8 These number about 24 out of the 57. In the terminal note (pp. 137, 138) I show that 
Hg also probably had reasons, intelligible though less good, for his arrangement. 
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only links omitted by El are the two which most emphasize incomplete- 
ness. The indications great and small, therefore, are that the excellences 
of arrangement (such as they are) in El are secondary and not Chau- 
cerian. 

The question remains if there is anything whatever in any often-found 
sequence of the groups to suggest that it owes anything whatever to 
Chaucer and not everything to the scribes or “editors”; though it is to 
be sure hard to see why a sequence due to him should be any more likely 
to survive through nearly a century than one due to an “editor.” The 
only evidence for such survival would be indications as to intended posi- 
tion so delicate as probably to escape an early “editor,” yet inevitable 
to us. Such evidence as some have thought to detect assuredly has the 
delicacy, but completely lacks the inevitability. Now obviously the 
order A D E-F H-I is palpably predetermined or fully explained by the 
two termini and by allusions, and therefore cannot plausibly be deducted 
from the credit of the “editors.” We are used to slurring them, but after 
all they had some sense. The only sequences which are common enough 
to be worth examining are A directly followed by B' and C directly fol- 
lowed by B?.*' Is there any reason to believe that these point to an ar- 
rangement somehow indicated by Chaucer? The sequence A B! comes 
near being universal; to disregard some eight badly deranged or mutilated 
texts, I find only MS. Ld! without it. This sequence we have seen to be 
as good as can be devised, perhaps the best; it is adopted, I believe, in 
all editions. The facts that it is not inevitable through evidence, yet is 
almost universal, permit the opinion that Chaucer somehow pointed to 
it. But just as possibly it was that adopted by the earliest “editor” and 
was retained by his successors, perhaps because the solution of the first 
doubtful point would be easy to remember. The secuence C B? usually 
comes toward the end, and is about as common; barring badly deranged 
and damaged texts, I find none with no sign of it, strikingly enough so 
that on this fact has been based an argument® that here is the position of 
C intended by Chaucer. It is true that the frequency of this sequence 
is partly explained by a development which followed Chaucer’s death; 
its presence in over a third of the MSS. containing it is fully explained by 
the “John pardoner” spurious link from the Pardoner to the Shipman, 
so that to the scribe’s eye C B? just as much formed a “group” as B? 


8! For the facts see McCormick and (more conveniently) Manly , pp. 79-81. The nearest 
other cases are F C, and B°G, in only a fourth or fifth of the MSS. 

™ By the late and deeply-regretted Samuel Moore, PMLA, xxx, 116-123. He assumes 
of course that some group-arrangements (which ones?) in the MSS. are authoritative; and 
speaks of a general agreement (by whom?) that the worst defect of the Chaucer Society 
arrangement is the position of C. His assumption granted, his argument is sound enough. 
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itself did. But it is also true that this spurious link is lacking in a con- 
siderably larger list of MSS.,including most of the oldest ;in the majority, 
therefore, there is no visible explanation of the sequence, yet it is main- 
tained. Here too one cannot deny the possibility that Chaucer somehow 
pointed to it. But also just as possibly it was adopted by the earliest 
“editor” (it is in Hg), and by chance or for some unknown reason un- 
usually well retained. Neither of these sequences is of weight in face of 
a priori and other considerations against indicated arrangement by 
Chaucer, and of arguments against the second sequence. At any rate, 
anything like evidence for arrangement of the “groups” indicated ex- 
ternally by Chaucer does not exist. 

If it is true that, according to all ‘evidence, the only even plausible 
MS.-arrangement is not due to Chaucer—and if the foregoing discussion 
leads to a sound opinion that he is very unlikely to have left a unified 
and arranged copy—then a highly significant conclusion follows. None 
of the MSS., however good, has any authority whatever in determining 
the order of the “groups.” This is meant literally. No more guidance to 
his intention is to be found in the MSS. or in any MS. than is to be 
found in Robinson’s or Manly’s text, or in Skeat’s or Tyrwhitt’s or 
Urry’s. The best of the authority in any of them is that only of enlight- 
ened opinion. If the above is correct, the nearest we can come to learn- 
ing Chaucer’s intention is by doing as we have already done—coérdinat- 
ing all the internal indications, and seeing how far they produce a self- 
consistent arrangement, complete or partial. We cannot be perfectly 
certain that Chaucer intended that which has been elicited; and we can- 
not be at all certain that if he had added more he might not have changed 
some of the signs which point to this o:der, and have produced or pointed 
to some other order. But we can reach no nearer point than this. Per- 
haps the practical question is not so much how did Chaucer plan to ar- 
range what he has left, but how would he have arranged it if he had pub- 
lished merely what he had left. He would have had to adopt some ar- 
rangement, and so have we. It is hard to see what answer is better than 
that which has been reached. The fact that it is that reached two gen- 
erations ago by Furnivall is certainly nothing against it. Every scholar 
has had the experience of adopting a view, abandoning it, then returning, 
possibly on somewhat altered grounds, but with increased confidence 
because of the very return. Perhaps the increased confidence is in place 
here, 

The still more practical question, as to the best procedure for a modern 
editor, produces the same answer. The procedure of recent editors in 
following the Ellesmere order is cautious and in a way defensible, but 
seems fundamentally unsatisfactory—partly because there is no evidence 
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whatever that this order is, probably it is not, what Chaucer had planned 
or would in any event have adopted had he acted in the circumstances 
with full consideration; and partly because it involves puzzling or mis- 
leading or dissatisfying the modern reader (less kindly treated than the 
medieval). This of course does not refer to the position of C just after 
the Franklin, though its position in the Six-Text and Skeat seems pref- 
erable; nor to the mention of Sittingbourne earlier than Rochester, 
which would trouble few but Kentishmen; but to the problem what to 
do about the reading in 1. 1179 of the Man of Law’s endlink, the fact 
that by all appearance the speaker intended is the Shipman, and the 
fact that the Shipman’s Tale stands without a prolog. Here is a tale in 
search of a prolog, and a prolog just suited to it in search of a tale. Even 
if we should not grant (as I believe we should) that Chaucer meant this 
link for the Shipman, it seems hard to deny that this junction is a happy 
way out, which the poet himself might well have adopted. If an editor 
does not take it, he must follow the procedure of one or other of the three 
last and cautious editors, Robinson, Manly, and Koch; and the fact 
that each of them follows a different procedure is suggestive of the un- 
satisfactory character of all. He either must like Koch read ‘‘Esquier” 
in 1. 1179, grossly inappropriate, and followed up inappropriately also 
by the Wife of Bath, with the Squire’s Tale far distant; or like Manly 
must omit this admirable passage from the text altogether, and thereby 
convey the unjustifiable assumption that Chaucer canceled or did not 
write it; or, strangest of all, adopt from the Selden MS. the reading 
“Shipman,” yet not adopt from it the position of the Shipman’s Tale 
directly after this link, but leave it seven thousand lines later, though 
all ready to snap into place. It is doubtless cautious to follow the order 
in the best MS; but it seems a despairing solution if that is neither au- 
thentic, nor consistent, nor satisfying. A minor but practical disadvantage 
in the separation of B' from B? is the fact that for a half-century and 
more an immense scholarly literature has used one line-numbering for 
B' and B? together; the use lately of two sets of line-numbers in B? (the 
old from unquestionable and a new from much more questionable 
necessity) is unesthetic and sure sooner or later to produce confusion. 
This disadvantage would be cheerfully accepted if there were funda- 
mental sound reason for the separation—not so cheerfully otherwise. 
The foregoing argument, if valid, might be summed up by asking why 
a modern editor should adopt an arrangement and a content which were 
probably devised by an ill-informed fifteenth-century “editor” to make 
his book salable, which contradict what evidence there is as to Chaucer’s 
intention, and which tend to mystify the reader and to emphasize the 
fragmentary state of the work. 
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This study has confessedly done little directly to illuminate the nature 
of Chaucer’s genius and personality, but so far as it is sound it has done 
what it could to clear away some things which tend to obscure them. Its 
chief conclusions are suggestive enough to justify the pedantry of sum- 
marizing them. 

1. Chaucer probably left the Canterbury Tales mostly in his own in- 
formal draft,and without external indication of the order of the “groups.” 

2. The chances are that he knew where he intended almost all of these 
to be placed, if not quite all, though he might have changed had he 
proceeded farther, or had he revised; and he has left many clear if not 
conclusive internal indications. 

3. He never published the work as a whole, nor probably many (if 
any) parts of it. 

4. Commercial considerations, the desire to satisfy purchasers, played 
a large part in the procedure of those who produced the MSS., as to 
omissions, insertions, and arrangement—their success being often marred 
by their own want of perception. 

5. The order of the “gioups” in the MSS, has no authority whatever. 

6. The order adopted by Furnivall and Skeat is as near as any which 
can be devised to what Chaucer seems likeliest to have intended, and 
is the best practically. 


NOTE ON THE HENGWRT MS. 


Hg, now Peniarth MS. 392D in the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth, is proba- 
bly one of the oldest of the MSS. It has been variously dated “about 1450 a.p.,” “circa 
1420,’ and much earlier yet; although it is well not to snatch hastily a hasty dating, and to 
remember that datings of MSS. cannot usually be fixed within limits much less than a 
generation, I am prepared to believe Hg almost and perhaps quite the oldest, and to fall 
in with the long-held opinion that it is the most significant of all as to the post mortem 
history of the CT. It contains some 30 quires, nearly always with 8 folios to a quire,? and 
40 ll. to a page. It is in the same hand throughout, as the Ellesmere is, and these hands are 
almost certainly the same.’ Besides the likeness of handwriting, and substantial identity 


1 Chaucer Soc., Aulotype Spec. of Chief Chauc. MSS., facsim. and Forewords; Nat. Libr. 
of Wales, Charter of Incorp. and Rep. on the Progress of the Libr. (Oswestry, 1909), pp. 50 ff.; 
respectively. 

? Except in those (important in this argument, and with none of the text missing) com- 
prising folios 82-87 (only 6 folios), 152-160 (9 folios, the first separate, with no catchwords, 
discussed in note 6 below), 225-234 (10 folios, normally arranged, none separate). There 
are one or two other cases of peculiarities among the 30 quires. F. 203 recto, within a quire, 
has catchwords, evidently inadvertent. Ff. 161-176 (containing Fl, SN, Cl) form a quire 
of 16 ff. These cases are not significant, as the others are. 

* Facsimiles in the National Library’s publication just mentioned, of A, ll. 4323-92; 
and in the Chaucer Soc. Autotype Spec., of B, 1191-1226. These may be convincingly com- 
pared with that of El published by the Manchester Univ. Press in 1911. Koch is not aware 
of the identity of hand. 
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in readings in the passages compared, and even in spellings (including eccentricities), 
well known to be usually close together, closer than either to any other, and perhaps closer 
than any other two texts are to each other; so much so that it seems probable for textua! 
reasons that in large part they were copied from a common original.‘ A study of the history 
of Hg would be invaluable for the history of the CT as a whole, and may be hoped for from 
Manly. Here nothing so extensive is given. But since at two points above (pp. 122,128-9) 
conditions in Hg are important, two matters are considered, the beginning of ParsP and 
the arrangement of the MS. This treatment of them should not be regarded as merely 
contingent on the larger study, but as separable from that, and I hope sound, being based 
so far as known on all the facts in existence. The chief sources for facts are my own examina- 
tion of the MS. at Aberystwyth, certain photostats lately made for me there, some hours 
with those at Chicago (my thanks to Mr. Manly), the facsimiles already mentioned, an- 
swers to my questions given by Evan D Jones, Esqre, B. A., of the Department of MSS. 
there, McCormick’s MSS. of C’s CT., and the Ch. Soc. print of Hg. 

That while Hg was being written there was no predetermined order in view, that the 
scribe was not sure where all the parts would later be put, seems certain. This is shown first 
by the entire absence of signatures, of any lettering and numbering of the folios, an ab- 
sence unusual in CT MSS.; though sometimes due to trimming of folios in rebinding, that 
is not the case here. It is shown more especially by the catchwerds at the foot of the last 
page of each quire, which by giving the first words of the following quire show the binder 
that this is to come next, and which in Hg are never contradicted by the actual order; 
every time when a quire ends within a tale or link catchwords were necessary, and are pres- 
ent, and the correct quire follows; but the point is that at every one of the 4 places where a 
tale or link ends with a quire the catchwords are omitted;* these omissions are between 


4 Skeat, Evol. of CT, p. 34; Koch, Eight MSS., p. 68 (cf. 128, 132, 142), and Pard. Prol, 
and T. (Ch. Soc., 1902), pp. xxxvi f.; Spec. of ... Unpr. MSS. of CT. (Ch. Soc., 1897) 
1v, xlvi f.; Athenaeum, 1872, ii, 208 (ten Brink quoted). 

5 Though the folios have been trimmed. The fact that folios 225-9 (which begin the 10-f. 
quire) have just under the text the numbering i, ij, iij, iiij, v, with no preceding letter, 
proves that there were never any other signatures beneath, because these would have made 
this needless. Further, those familiar with this MS. will probably grant that vestiges of 
signatures would be likely to remain on some folios. 

* It is less confusing to exclude here the very peculiar case between MchT and FRIT, 
rather similar. A quire ends 58 lines before the end of MchT (at E 2360), with the proper 
catchwords. Then comes a single separate folio beginning with these words and ending the 
tale (followed by a rubric) at the middle of the verso, the rest of which was left blank, 
and has no catchwords. Then comes a complete 8-folio quire, the first 14 pp. of which 
are as follows. At the top of p. 1 is 

“Here folwen the Wordes of the Worthy Hoost to the ffrankeleyn,” followed by a 
} p. blank, then by the genuine MchSq link (Ey goddes mercy—I wol seye as I kan, 
E 2419-F 4), which fills the rest of the page without any blank. At the top of p. 2 comes the 
rest of the link (F 5-8), followed by a 4} p. blank containing only 

“ Explicit” and 

“Here bigynneth the ffrankeleyns tale.’’ Below the middle of this p. 2 there begins the 
Fki“ proem’”’ (Thise olde gentil Britons), which with the tale continues normally through- 
out the quire. There is nothing abnormal! except the extra folio, the blanks, and the fact 
that F 1 instead of “Squier” reads “Sire ffrankeleyn.” Several things are certain. The scribe 
used the separate folio because he wished to end MchkT without committing himself as to 
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CookT and WBP, SumnT and MelMonk link, MancT and ML headlink, MelT and Pars 
headlink. What is more, in 3 of these 4 the not beginning the next poem before the next 
quire was due to an elaborate effort; for after SumnT the last 2} pp. are left blank (much 
the longest of all the blanks), and the last quire of MelT contains 10 folios instead of 8 as 
normally, besides other singularities mentioned later. With CookT, luckily for the scribe, 
he was so near the end of the quire that only a } page remained; which he left blank.’ 





what should follow. Why was he so cautivus? Since MchSq link was obviously composed to 
follow MchT, the answer is that it was not then at hand. Why did he at first leave one 
and a half pages and more blank before Fkl proem? He hoped to find a link. At some time 
after he began Fki proem and tale he found the MchSq link. If it had the Fl in F 1, he in- 
serted it here inevitably. If (as probably) it had the correct reading “Squier,’’ why did he 
not insert it before Sg7, already copied and with a blank page before it with ample space 
for MchSq link? Because the wording made it much more necessary that this link should 
follow MchT than precede SqT, it was too late to change the position of S¢g7, and it was 
easy to change “Squier” to “Sire ffrankeleyn” (“Sire”’ obviously suggested by “‘Squier’’). 
The absence of catchwords at the end of the separate folio proves that Hg did not know 
what words would begin the next page; he may or may not have known that MchSq link 
existed, and have intended FkIT to come next. The presumption is, it is true, that this 
case was originally like the other four where catchwords are wanting, and that he omitted 
them and left the blank on the mere chance that a link would turn up; but the exposition 
is clearer through treating this case separately. The whole matter is a good specimen of 
the early laxity as to safeguarding and altering Chaucer’s MS. or the first copies. 

7 It is notable that in every one of these 4 cases it makes no difference whether or not 
Chaucer’s text indicates what is meant to follow; it gives no indication after Ck or Sumn, 
but does so after Mel and (as I believe, and in almost ail MSS.) after Manc, The one- 
fourth page blank between Ck and WB is far from unparalleled; not only did our man in 
writing E] leave one of his few blanks here; within quires in Hg he left a page blank between 
MLT and SqT,a half and a quarter anda half page blank between MchT and FkIT (before 
and after the MchSq link, made over tc Fkl, the very peculiar case described above), a half- 
page blank between FkIT and SecN P, a quarter-page blank between PardT and ShipmT. 
All except part of those in the peculiar case are at the bottor: of the page. These blanks are 
not, as might be fancied, due to a preference for starting a new poem at the top of a page. 
Hg had none; in the first half or so of the work (from Prol to MancT) he almost always be- 
gins a new one on the same page as the last (always, except in a very few cases where by 
chance the last fills the page). But in the later part of the MS., where are the blank places 
under discussion, there are about as many cases of beginning on a new page as on the old, 
and half of these cannot possibly be deemed accidental. The clear reason is that in this part 
of the MS. the scribe was very doubtful about the completeness and the sequence, and 
wished to leave space (even thinking of inserting an extra folio if necessary) for rearranging 
or the supplying of a link; which usually proved to be not forthcoming, either because 
Chaucer had never written it (as after Fki, Pard), cr because Hg did not find or use it (as 
after ML, SN, Cl). That this was the main reason for leaving the blanks is almost proved 
by the peculiar case just mentioned. The blanks of a page or more (2} pp. after SumnT, 
1 p. after MLT) betray even more clearly the hope that some connective would turn up. 
Hg left so long a blank after SumnT because it was so near the end of a quire that he was 
willing to leave the rest blank; a shorter after M LT because that ends close to the beginning 
of a quire; at the only other cases where a tale or link ends without a following connective, 
—NPT, MancT, MelT—the last two end exactly with the quire (allowing the insertion of 
following folios later if needed), and N PT ends before the middle of the quire, to leave the 
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In the fourth case an 8-folio quire is exactly filled; by chance, unless, wishing to fill this 
quire exactly, the scribe tucked in what would do so. It is clear then that the scribe was 
much at sea as to the arrangement, since every time when he ends a poem or prose tale with 
the quire he by omitting catchwords avoids committing himself as to what shall follow, 
and leaves the decision till later. This obvious reason for omitting shows it was not due 
to oversight. At the same time he cannot have been always deeply concerned about the ar- 
rangement, since in other cases with seemingly equal ground for uncertainty he makes on 
the spot the decision as to arrangement,’ though usually allowing for possible insertion of 
a passage, which at Mch-Fki was actually made. 

One of the chief questions about the arrangement of Hg is whether any of it can be due 
to misbinding of Hg, a belief held by Sir William McCormick (pp. x, xix, 245). It is quite 
impossible except at some of the 4 points already mentioned, where a tale or link ends with 
a quire and where there are no catchwords. The only rearrangements of the 5 portions made 
by these points which have anything to be said for them as intended are two. One is the 
order of portions—1, 4, 3, 2, 5—which besides putting MelT just before MelMzk link, gives 
the order—group A, MLP and T, Sq, Mch, etc., which is bad, but found in many other 
MSS. (this may be a slight argument for the opinion that it was scribally intended). I do 
not believe Hg did intend this, for I believe he meant 4 to be next to 5, but shall not enter 
an elaborate discussion, since this possible rearrangement is less important for us now than 
the other. It would leave the order still very bad indeed, and of course quite un-Chaucerian. 
The other is 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, which puts MelT just before MelMk link, and MancT just before 
ParsP. The misbinding theory here assumes the binder misplacing, in their proper order, 3 
complete quires. It looks somewhat attractive, at first indeed almost irresistible, for it re- 
moves the strange break between MelT and the link which mentions this, and also that be- 
tweer. MancT and ParsP (whatever is the explanation of the hesitant reading in ParsP 1). 

All the same I believe the scribe did not intend this order 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, and that its prima 
facie plausibility involves much greater difficulties under the surface. The chief reason is 
that (as stated before) he put no catchwords? at the end of MelT or of MancT (each ending 
a quire); if he meant MelMk link or ParsP to come next, why not their opening words as 
catchwords at the end of the preceding quire, as normally? Further, in order to end MelT 
with a quire, and so not commit himself as to what should follow it, he put two extra folios 
in that quire, and toward the end crowded the writing; why, unless in order to end MelT 
with the quire? And again, if he had meant MancT to be just before ParsP 1, why should 
he have apparently originally written in that line something else than manciple? Manciple 
replaced by a reading fitting the present position would be an argument for misbinding; 
an unknown reading replaced by mancifle is not. (Further discussion of this reading comes 
later.) A highly important consideration is that (as I said) Hg felt more certain of the in- 


rest of which blank would have been too much; but the chief reason for no blanks is that 
early in the MS. the scribe was not so uncertain and suspicious as he was later. 

8 These cases, where Chaucer’s text does not show what tale is to follow, but where Hg 
continues in the same quire, are NPT-MancP, with no intervening blank space; MLT- 
SqT, with a page of blank; FkIT-SNP, with a half-page of blank; PardT-ShipmT, with a 
quarter-page of blank; and two cases where (since Hg lacks CYP and ClMch link) Hg 
found equal uncertainty, SNT-CIP, and CIT with Host’s stanza-PhysT, each with an in- 
significant blank. While in some of these cases leaving some blank space for links possibly 
to be found, Hg did not trouble here to leave open the question of arrangement. 

® None are erased. The very few other irregularities of procedure in Hg mentioned in 
n. 2 are not nearly enough to justify doubt that the extra sheet, crowded writing and ab- 
sence of catchwords have the significance I give them. 
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ternal structure of his 5 portions when copying the first 3 (viz., “) group A,® group D, 
and “)MelMk link-MkT-MkN Plink-N PT-MancP and T), for (as we saw) he left no blanks 
(except at the ends of groups A and D), while in his fourth portion (viz., from MLP to 
MazT, much less than half the whole work) he left 4 or 6, all within quires. It is pretty clear 
that the chief reason why Hg put MLP-MédiT late, just before the inevitably closing por- 
tion, is that it was the most problematical and confusing portion, and he preferred to put 
the clearest portions toward the first—a good example of the ‘unc deterius principle. Again, 
there are two other possible reasons for deciding to put together Mel and Pars, and not 
Manc and Pars; Hg, while not given to noting Chaucer’s intimations, may have noticed 
that MancP came in a morning and ParsP late in an afternoon; or (more likely) perhaps he 
thought he might wish (and finally did wish) to put MelT and ParsT, the only prose tales 
and the least generally attractive, together and at the very end. I do not believe it is with- 
out his intention that the two long prose tales are last. As to the ignoring of the connection 
obviously meant by Chaucer between MelT and MelMk link, either he overlooked its 
existence (strange, but not at all impossible with an ordinary scribe), or he thought the 
above considerations more important—by this time despairing of getting things exactly 
right, he may have merely consulted his own taste. 

With far from absolute conviction, I propose the following <s an explanation of the ar- 
rangement of Hg. It was copied from loose sheets, not from a bound volume. Its scribe was 
a good deal concerned about the arrangement and connection of parts; especially toward 
the end, he was far from certain that he had all the parts, and was very doubiiul about the 
best arrangement. But in the peculiarities of the arrangement some rationale can be de- 
tected on examination, though almost never intended by Chaucer. He put first the two 
“groups,” A and D, which were ieast problematical, and then a smaller portion which he 
also felt sufficiently sure about. He put at the very end the 2 long prose tales, then as now 
the least generally attractive. He put next each other NPT and MancP and T, both tales 
being of the nature of bird-fables; possibly also because the latter would just fill the quire. 
He put next each other 4 especially ideal tales (FRI, SN, Cl, Phys), forming an unbroken 
sequence, SN and Ci being alike also in being 2 of the few stanzaic tales. In 3 cases he finally 
put next each other especially bawdy tales or parts, CookT-WBP, SumnT-MelMz link, 
Pard end-ShipmT. If this conjecture as to ideal and bawdy sequences seems rash, it finds 
curious and independent support. We have seen that after just 6 tales blanks are left, and 
seen reason to believe that the motive for the blanks was chiefly uncertainty as to what 
ought to follow. Of these 6 tales, 4 are exactly the 4 tales which begin the sequences iust 
mentioned; the 4 ideal and bawdy sequences all contain the intervening blanks wi ch indi- 
cate some uncertainty. It really seems likely that Hg at the end of his labors accepted 
these two makeshift reasons for placing poems about which he had previously shown un- 
certainty, the blanks allowing for later insertions if desirable. It is true that there may have 
been other reasons for some of these sequences, and that 2 other sequences (only Manc 
MLand ML Sq) are entirely unexplained—a purely empirical criterion would hardly work 
always, and people completely at sea are often inconsistent. The above suggestions give 
a possible and intelligible explanation. A man who had not the wit to examine and think 
carefully, and did not realize the efficacy of dramatic contrast, yet had more taste than to 
throw a disorganized mass together helter-skelter, would be likely enough to think first 
of harmony of tone; having read or copied a portion ending in a certain tone, he would be 
likely enough to look next for what would continue the same tone. In such cases as these 
the true explanation is likely to be trivial and complicated. In sum, the Hg-man (whom 
we may feel for) so far as we can see was the first who ever wrestled with the problem of ar- 
rangement. In El, his later and especially handsome copy, he used more care or better 
guidance, and got a more satisfying order; he followed all the internal indications he noticed, 
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putting E directly after D; but put at the end the conspicuously truncated “groups”’ (see 
pp. 129-130), just as in Hg he had put there the most confused and least attractive parts. 
In both MSS. therefore he used the principle of tunc deterius. 
The second chief matter in this note is Pars.” 1, 
By that the manciple hadde his tale al ended, 

which is highly significant for the history and development of the CT (as we have seen, 
pp. 122 ff.). The word manciple is in the same hand and ink as the rest, but on an erasure, 
seemingly made after the whole line had been written. The original word was of the same 
length, or possibly a shade longer.° Since manciple is suspicious only in Hg, since Hg is 
perhaps the earliest MS., and since the late afternoon time of Il. 2-4 contrasts with the 
morning in MancP, it has been conjectured that Chaucer did not mean to connect Manc 
and Pars, that he wrote some other word than manciple in ParsP 1, and that Hg, followed 
by all other MSS., made the change. If Chaucer wrote manciple, we seem to find in Hg the 
unusual situation of the word being abandoned and then restored, and restored where 
MadlT just before makes manciple inappropriate. At first sight it is plausible to suppose 
that he wrote some other word. 

It is pertinent to ask what other pilgrim Chaucer could have designated here. The only 
ones whose labels used by the poet are not distinctly too short, or too long (like frankeleyn, 
haberdasshere), are Prioresse, Marchant, Somnour, Pardoner, Plowman, and Carpenter. The 
first 4 are not favored by the endings of their tales, and what follows in Hg and other MSS. 
Some of them are for other reasons unlikely or impossible, and the fact that all 4 have 
already told tales is against them here; there is no case of a second tale but the peculiar 
one of Chaucer himself. The Carpenter might have been intended, but his label has too 
many syllables to be likely from Chaucer. The Plowman is the most promising, the two 
peasant brothers coming at the end, with the implication that his tale was either lost or 
never written. Though one cannot deny that in some stage of the evolution Chaucer might 
have intended one of these, or some person unknown, and though if one adopts what seems 
to me the wholly unacceptable view that ParsP and T were meant for the return-journey, 
anything is possible, except for the Plowman there is no fair answer to the query what 
pilgrim Chaucer could have meant instead of the Manciple. So far the indications rather 
oppose the idea that Chaucer wrote anything but manciple. A strong indication against 
any other Chaucerian reading is that all other MSS. have this clearly," including the equally 
authoritative El, which I find no reason to doubt is probably here as usually” from the 
same original. Whether it is or not, Chaucer’s MSS. had manciple unless some meddler 
actually changed the word in it, or unless the origina] was never copied from but once, both 
suppositions unlikely. The conceivable supposition that Chaucer left a blank has nothing 
to be said for it. 

But what then is the explanation of the puzzle in Hg, if its earlier reading was not due 
to Chaucer? I have none which is instantly convincing, but several which are possible and 
more satisfactory than the alternative supposition—that Chaucer designated some more »r 
less unlikely person, that Hg copied this and then changed to manciple because he meant 


” The / which in other lines marks the cesural pause was also erased, so the original 
word was little if at all longer. There seems no possibility of distinguishing anything more 
of the earlier reading. 

™ Except that 4 late MSS. (Ch, Gl, Ra*, Tc") changed to yeman, Marchaunt, or Frank- 
elen, trying to adapt to wrongly preceding tales. 

# Incidentally I add,—even WBP and MENP link suggest the same original, the pas- 
sages there in E] but lacking in Hg having been perhaps on loose sheets disregarded by Hg. 
See p. 112 above. I accept with alacrity Manly’s theory as explaining things sometimes. 
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MancT to precede, yet that he headed off this order by 2 of his only 4 significant omissions 
of catchwords, those which would have ensured MelT and MelMk link, and also MancT and 
ParsP, being put together, and that the binder completed the disaster. The alternatives 
are these. Hg, having left himself entire freedom as to what should just precede ParsP, 
might have planned to put it just after SumnT, and in the manner of the 4 MSS. lately 
mentioned have written Somnour (his usual form; Somonour in Prol; neither really too 
short); having changed his mind, he would restore the original reading, being as fitting as 
any as well as being genuine. Unless Hg is here copied from Chaucer’s own MS., its parent 
may have substituted (like the 4 late MSS. mentioned above) a wrong reading to fit some 
other wrongly preceding tale, and Hg have restored manciple as being correct. He might 
even conceivably have written manciple the first time, but so badly that he erased and re- 
wrote; though this seems unlikely. He may have written something appropriate to the pre- 
ceding MelT, something feeble, and thought better of it, and restored the original reading; 
he usually did try to harmonize a visibly contradictory connection by means of an invented 
reading.” The likeliest reason then for the writing in of manciple is that it was thought to 
be (as I believe it was) what Chaucer wrote, and had been displaced by something wrong. 
With so many possibilities we are not forced to accept what is almost an impossibility. 

A strong reason for disbelieving that Chaucer wrote anything but manciple is what has 
been said earlier as to the strong probability (to say the least; see pp. 122-125 above) that 
Chaucer intended the MancPars sequence. If we cannot accept the return-journey theory 
for either of these parts, the geography shows they must come last; even if Chaucer had 
written all the outward-bound tales, he would hardly in this 55- or 60-mile journey have 
put more than these two in the last two miles. 

This note may be dul! reading and what is worse may seem inconclusive. It would be 
pleasant to find one simple explanation which would fit everything into a convincing bril- 
liancy like a finished picture-puzzle. But with the complex situation and a certain amount 
of (often excusable) obtuseness, inattention, and variability in the scribes, such satisfac- 
tions are usually denied us. De facto, a complex situation usually though not always means 
a complex explanation. The trouble is that, however satisfying such may be, a reader is 
likely to ask if some other complex explanation just as satisfying, but different, may not 
later be proposed by someone else; therefore the first, however logical, may not convince. 
But I do not believe the present explanation will seem as unlikely as any alternative worked 
out as fully. 

J. S. P. Tattock 


University of California 


4% In most cases marring the verse and style—Marchant in SqFkl link, 675, 696, 699, 
ffrankeleyn in MchSq link (“F,” 1). The only case where he might conceivably have done 
this and did not is in the MelMk link; here it would have been a waste of trouble since 
this is preceded by several blank pages, which he hoped might be filled later. 































x 
E.K. IS SPENSER 


N the 14th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1929) under the 
Spenser entry, J. C. Smith says:',“‘The notion that E. K. is a mask for 
Spenser himself has been disproved by Dr. Herford.” Since 1895, when 
the late Dr. C. H. Herford published his edition of the Shepheardes 
Calender, a great many critics, as well as Professor Smith, have accepted 
as final Dr. Herford’s conclusion that E.K., the so-called editor, is some 
one other than Spenser, and is probably Edward Kirke. In this paper I 
shall try to refute the arguments advanced by Dr. Herford and his fol- 
lowers,” and to give supporting evidence for the affirmation in my title. 

First Dr. Herford says: “E.K. shows ignorance of things which 
Spenser must have known. His information is professedly imperfect.” 
To those who believe that Spenser is playing a dual réle in the poem, 
this is no argument; and Dr. Herford admits its weakness. For when he 
cites “E.K.’s’”’ ignorance about the tale of Roffy (September eclogue) 
and the identity of the lamented person in the November dirge, he says: 
“These cases are not, taken by themselves, free from suspicion. For in 
dealing with Algrind, E.K. is evidently silent with a purpose. There, 
however, he makes no profession of ignorance.” Thus Dr. Herford admits 
feigning, and in so doing points the argument for his opponents. Why 


1 On the strength of that, Professor Smith goes on to say, “It is not unlikely indeed that 

the Mistress Kerke in Westminster who took charge of letters for Spenser in October of 
the year 1579 was E.K.’s mother and that all three were living at her house.”’ He further 
supposes E.K. “getting to work on the notes” after 10 April, 1579. 

* Schelling and Rhys speak of “‘E.K., Spenser’s friend, Edward Kirke’’; De Selincourt 
says it is natural, Renwick says it is common sense, to accept the view that E.K. stands for 
Edward Kirke. Draper says that E.K. is Edward Kirke “plausibly enough.” Schelling, 
F. E., English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare (N.Y., 1927), p. 48.—Rhys, E., 
Lyric Poetry (N.Y., 1913), p. 134.—Spenser, Poetical Works, ed. with an introd. by E. 
De Selincourt (London, 1924), p. xiv.—Spenser, The Shepheardes Calender, ed. by W. L. 
Renwick (London, 1930), p. 163 f£.—Draper, in JEGP, xvmt, 557.—C. H. and T. Cooper 
were the ones who discovered that an Edward Kirke had matriculated as sizar at Pembroke 
in 1571. See Notes and Queries, 2d ser., 1x (1860), 42. Collier (1862), Hales (1869), and 
Grosart (1882) are among the editors who have adopted the Edward Kirke theory.— 
G. C. Moore Smith in Harvey’s Marginalia (1913), p. 24, speaks of “the editor, Edward 
Kirke”’; J. B. Fletcher (Encyc. Amer.) and the late Edwin Greenlaw (PMLA, v, 26) grant 
E.K. a separate existence, but think that much of the gloss must have been inspired, if not 
dictated, by Spenser.—J. J. Higginson in his Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calender... (N.Y., 
1912), favors Edward Kirke; also B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Spenser (Cam., 1933). 
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should an acknowledged annotator feign? Does it not seem more reason- 
able to think that Spenser himself is not revealing more than he wishes 
to reveal? 

Dr. Herford’s second point is that “E.K. is a bold etymologist.’* My 
contention is that the gloss is not built up by the dictionary method, and 
that such mistakes as occur in the gloss are those that Spenser himself 
would have made. I shall try to show that the gloss is true to the idea 
in the poem. For instance, herse (xi, 60)‘ is not defined as ‘solemn obse- 
quies in funerals”; we are to understand that the line ‘‘O heavy herse!”’ 
refers to the solemn obsequies; these obsequies are a sad ceremony until 
one thinks of the soul passing into heaven, and then they become 
happy: “O happy herse!’’ (xi, 170). The idea that herse is used by aphere- 
sis for rehearsal (recital) is well taken by Herford, Skeat, and others; but 
that does not conflict with the gloss, as they seem to think; although 
Spenser’s mind may have travelled from his thought of obsequies in the 
first stanza to the dirge itself as a recital. Farther on in the same Novem- 
ber gloss appears: “‘Eternall night is death or darkness of hell.”” The form 
of statement is the same here as in the case of herse; but no quarrel has 
ever been entered against “E.K.” about his definition of eternal night. 

Spenser is equally poetic in his use of the word glen (iv, 26).5 What he 
is most interested in explaining in the gloss is that the lady whom he is 
celebrating is well born. He styles her briefly and poetically “the widowes 
daughter of the glen” (a word in keeping with the pastoral idea, and 
rhyming with frenne); but he is at pains to tell us that she is a gentle- 
woman “of no mean house.” He does not say that glen means “country 
hamlet or borough,” as Dr. Herford says that he does. 

Again, “welked”’ (xi, 13) seems to Dr. Herford a shibboleth to show 
up E.K. as an annotator ignorant of his author’s meaning. Let welked 


* Dr. Herford admits that “Most of his mistakes in this kind, such as the derivation of 
Zglogue (General Argument), of Elf and Goblin (“ June” glosse) may well have been shared 
by Spenser.” Here again Dr. Herford sides with his opponents. Other examples could be 
cited (for instance, spell, iii, 40) where there is more poetry than truth; and all of them 
taken together show that Spenser was using the gloss to indulge his fancy and also no 
doubt to make a display of learning. 

‘ Dr. Herford’s note says: “Skeat is probably right in explaining this (against E.K.) as 
for something rehearsed or recited. In F.Q., iii, 2, 48, Spenser uses it of the recital of the 
Church service. It may be rendered burden.”” Needless to say, the correct interpretation is 
not against E.K. 

N.E.D. under hearse gives solemn obsequies as a definition, and cites this passage; but 
adds, “perhaps an error.”’ 

* According to N.E.D. glen was at that time coming into English use from Ireland and 
Scotland; and it is both possible and probable that Spenser knew that it was ‘“‘a wild 
valley” from colloquial use. He uses it in that sense in F.Q., iii, 7, 6. 
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derive from M.E. welken (wither) as Dr. Herford suggests. Then, com- 
bining gloss and verse, Spenser says to us: “‘As the Moone being in the 
waine is sayde of Lidgate to welk [i.e. wither], [so I say], nowe sad winter 
hath welked [i.e. withered] the day, [i.e., (shortened and empayred it)].”’ 
Spenser’s innovation, if any, is to use an intransitive verb transitively. 
Both here and in “the welked [i.e. withered] Phoebus” (i, 73) the shorter 
day is clearly meant, and not the gloom of winter. 

About the word wonne—“Thereto aye wonned to repayre,”’ ii. 119— 
Dr. Herford says: “This is one of the glosses which cannot be due to the 
writer of the poems. Wonned is here were wont.”’ The gloss has “to wonne) 
to haunt or frequent.” I am willing to believe that in the bracketed 
wonne) Spenser has simply indicated the whole phrase wonned to repayre, 
which certainly means to haunt or frequent. The idea of custom, of doing 
a thing again and again, inherent in the M.E. wonen was no doubt in the 
poet’s mind when he glossed this line; perhaps more so than when he 
wrote: 

And wonned not the great God Pan 
Upon Mount Olivet? (vii, 49) 
Whilome there wonned a wicked wolf (ix, 184) 


To illustrate, however, how the poet’s mind could shift, we have only to 
note that he has used Pam twice in the same eclogue, meaning each time 
something different; but he has carefully glossed it each time, once to 
mean Christ (vii, 49), once to mean the Pope (vii, 179). 

Mr. J. J. Higginson has adopted the foregoing citations made by Dr. 
Herford, and has added some of his own.* For example, he cannot under- 
stand how evermore could render the sense of ay in the sententious line: 


Ay little helpe to harm there needeth (ii, 198) 


Yet then as now the word ay could be mistaken for the affirmative yes; 
the poet informs us in the gloss that he intends the adverb of time. For 
such a prosaic purpose, who but a poet would select so poetic a word as 
evermore? Mr. Higginson also fails to feel the force of the gloss’s to dote 
used to explain assot (iii, 25) meaning infatuated, like a fool (after the 
French); and he misinterprets aforesayde in the gloss (v, 257; ix, 161), 
apparently not sensing that it does not refer to anything in the gloss, but 
refers to the ideas developed in the poem before the glossed line occurs. 
This last item is proof that the gloss writer knew the poem very well and 
had it constantly in mind, and is an answer to Mr. Higginson’s note on 
assot to the effect that the glosser showed unfamiliarity with the text. 
Mr. Higginson himself shows unfamiliarity with the text when he accuses 


* Op. cit., pp. 165-178, 
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the glosser of using dogge wrongly for dogges (vi, 22)’ and of glossing 
blacke (ix, 97) as hell.* He cites the “failure to foliow the order of the text 
in the gloss, especially noticeable in the April eclogue” as an argument 
in favor of a pedestrian and alien annotator; but such liberties would 
seem more natural to the poet himself than to an alien annotator. A poet, 
on looking through his poem, might very easily append new comments 
to the end of his gloss and not fit them in where they belonged. 

Also, in spite of Mr. Higginson, weeping and complaint (greete, viii, 
161) do constitute mourning, and loss (scathe, xii, 100) does constitute 
a hindrance. Mr. Higginson takes exception to the use of order in the 
gloss to explain equipage (x, 114).* N.E.D. shows that about that time 
the word order could be used to mean rank, grade, class, series, or a body 
of persons engaged in the same profession, occupation, or pursuits. 
So that for Spenser to teach his muse to tread in the order of the warlike 
Bellona is permissible. Mr. Higginson says that the glosser did not under- 
stand tambourines; but is not Spenser himself floundering here? Spenser 
may have heard the word but not associated it with the proper instru- 
ment;'® and therefore showed confusion of thought in his note saying 
that the instrument might be the clarion. He may even have made the 
word himself;"' some of his coinages, such as crumenall (ix, 119) and 
stanck (ix, 47), have been agreed upon by Herford, Renwick, Higginson, 
and others; he was among the first to use quaint (x, 114) in the modern 
sense of strange.” 

Spenser did make mistakes, but they were of a nature that makes it 
seem incredible that he could have found an annotator to uphold him in 
them. For instance, in the March eclogue (line 23) Spenser speaks of 
Lethe lake; and his hypothetical gloss-writer docilely explains that Lethe 
is a lake in hell which the poets call the lake of forgetfulness. Does it not 
seem better to think that it was Spenser’s error (or poetic license) both 
in poem and gloss? 

7 Cf. Sommer, Facsimile edition. 

® blacke) is the keyword for blacke bowre of sorrow which is glossed as hell from which 
Great Pan (Christ) saved mortals “with dear borrow.” 

* Equipage in and before the Elizabethan era had the meaning of equipment, especially 
military. N.£.D. gives this passage from Spenser as first citation under the definition: 
train of retainers or attendants, retinue; as second citation a passage irom Fairfax’s Tasso. 
Spenser shows that he is leaning to the new usage, and he has glossed it accordingly, using 
the word order instead of rank, which he might have used. 

1% A somewhat analogous error would be the American misapplication of the word porte- 


” Blount’s Glossographia (1661) cites only Spenser’s use of it. 

™ Although Spenser (i.e., E.K.) explains ia the gloss that quaint means strange, and 
shows fully how that might be, Dr. Herford pronounces this “far-fetched.” Such contra- 
diction of explicit evidence is scarcely understandable. 
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Again, in the eclogue assigned to November (whether or not written 
for November) Spenser puts the sun in the sign of Pisces (line 16); and 
the gloss states that the sun is in Pisces all November! A “mistake” of 
E.K.? It is far more interesting and plausible to accept Harvey’s informa- 
tion about Spenser that he knew little astronomy," and to believe that 
when he decided to move the end of the year" (as set forth in the general 
argument) from February around to November—December, he thought 
he could move the signs of the Zodiac also. It would be natural and to 
his interest to make use of the gloss to bolster up his haziness of mind on 
the question; and without much analysis of the matter, he might have 
been influenced by Du Bartas, who, without giving names of months, 
groups Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces, and associates with them the 
snow and cold of winter. 

The foregoing discussion covers practically all of the details concerning 
words and their interpretation which Herford and Higginson adduce to 
prove that E.K. is an entity apart from Spenser. They charge E.K. with 
making mistakes; and as they interpret E.K.’s annotations, these same 
annotations are clumsy and blundering indeed; read aright, they show 
that a poetic mind was at work in the gloss as well as in the poem. In the 
hands of Dr. Herford and his adherents, E.K. seems scarcely more than 
a moron, a mere straw-man. Could such an inept person have written the 
note on Foreover (October gloss)"* regarding the honor awarded to poets? 
Could he, unless Spenser had been holding his pen all the while, have 
written the poetic “arguments,” the general argument as well as those 
for each eclogue? Could he have written the flowing lines of the Intro- 
ductory Epistle, replete with solicitous mention of the special char- 
acteristics of the poem as they could be set down only by the author 
himself? Professor Renwick says that E.K. was no fool.!? My own con- 
clusion is that, when the commentators have got done pointing out what 
he did and did not write on his own initiative, he must have been at 
least a very colorless person, if he had any reality at all. 

™ Harvey’s Marginal:a, ed. Moore Smith, p. 162: “Pudet ipsum Spenserum, etsi 
Sphaerae, astrolabiique non plané ignarum; suae in astronomicis Canonibus, tabulis, 
instrumentisque imperitiae.”” 

4 It is interesting to note in this connection that the beginning of the civil year was not 
officially changed from March to January until the mid-eighteenth century in England. 

4% Du Bartas, Premiére Semaine, 4° jour. 

Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. Moore Smith, p. 161: ‘‘M. Spenser conceives the like pleasure 
(mutch delight to repeate it often)) in the fourth day of the first Weeke of Bartas. Which 
he esteemes as the proper profession of Urania.” 

Spenser’s familiarity with the Semaine does not necessarily depend upon the edition of 
1579. In Bn and BM is listed a latinized version of the poem, date 1573. 

1 Higginson says, “Perhaps Spenser did contribute the note on forever.” Op. cit., p. 175. 

17 Ed. Renwick, p. 169, 
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Prof. Renwick comments thus on E.K.’s information (Oct. gloss) that 
Hobbinol is Harvey: “Spenser cannot have objected to that revelation; 
it would have been quite in Harvey’s character to arrange for it with 
E.K.’"* How much simpler and more worthy it is to believe that in 
every mention of Harvey in the gloss Spenser is writing from his own 
heart and in his own person! Spenser’s affection for Harvey is well 
known. So manifest is it, that Mr. G. C. Moore Smith, in his edition of 
Harvey’s Marginalia, says of the Shepheardes Calender: ‘Sufficient to 
say of it that it is an eternal monument to the friendship of Edmund 
Spenser for Gabriel Harvey.””® This same note of warm friendship for 
Harvey is sounded in the Introductory Epistle (signed E.K.): 


Defend [the poet] with your mighty rhetorick & other your rare gifts of learning 
. .. and be perswaded to pluck out of the hateful darknesse those so many ex- 
cellent English poemes of yours. . . . Trust me you doe both them great wrong, 
in depriving them of the desired sonne, and also yourselfe, in smoothering your 
deserved prayses, and all men generally, in withholding from them so divine 
pleasures, which they might conceive of your gallant English verses. . . . 


Yet Hervey never mentions E.K., nor Edward Kirke, in his letters, 
marginalia, or other writings. In his marginalia he groups in one place, 
“the rare spirits of the age,’”’ and in another “the most admired of con- 
temporary poets’’;?® he mentions Spenser, Sidney, Dyer, and many 


others; but he does not mention E.K., nor Edward Kirke. Yet Mr. Hig- 
ginson says, ““E.K. presents a higher conception of the ideal poet than 
Spenser does.’”! It would seem that Harvey would surely have included 
Edward Kirke*® among the rare spirits of the age, if he had had such 
great ability. It would seem that E.K. might have expected no less from 
one whom he styles (Jan. gloss) “my verye singular good freend, M. 
Gabriel Harvey.” E.K. in the Introductory Epistle sounds the praise 
of Harvey. 

He also praises Spenser, even, as it might seem, to the point of ex- 
travagance. This brings me to what I have lately come to believe to be 
the crux of the whole controversy. The praise meted out to the poet in 


i8 Ed. Renwick, p. 166. 

19 Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. Moore Smith, p. 24. Although Harvey was far inferior to 
Spenser as a poet, and although his Latinized style cannot compare with Spenser’s rhyth- 
mical prose, yet it is clear that he was at that time Spenser’s affinity in the world of books. 

% Ibid., pp. 231-233. 21 Op. cit., p. 172. 

* Sidney Lee’s statement in D.N.B. (entry: Kirke) that “Edward Kirke formed a warm 
friendship with Harvey and Spenser during his residence at college”’ seems scarcely war- 
ranted. All that we know certainly about Edward Kirke is that he matriculated at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1571; after graduation took orders; became rector at Risby, 
Suffolk; and died there in 1613.—Strange that neither he nor any of his descendants ever 
laid claim to any of Spenser’s greatness, nor even to his friendship. 
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the Epistle is offensive to Dr. Herford and others, if admittedly written 
by Spenser. They feel that his honor and standing among poets will be 
dimmed if he is convicted of being his own laudator. Dr. Herford says: 


E. K. expresses opinions concerning both “the author” and other poets, which it 
is incredible that Spenser should have put forth under whatever disguise, and 
which are not involved in that disguise. 


Mr. Higginson says: 

It is evident that E.K. employs methods of praising the poet which it is impos- 
sible to believe that Spenser himself could have used.* . . . It is a far cry from 
the young poet’s open acceptance of praise which exploited his unfledged work, 
to an absurd boasting of his own powers.™ 


Sidney Lee writes:* 

If Spenser were the author of E.K.’s preface and notes, he would be exposed to 
a charge of repulsive immodesty in lavishing praise upon himself; but it is in- 
credible that the poet who disguised himself in his early works under the pseudo- 
nym of Immerito should be guilty of this offence. 


J. P. Collier (1862) speaks of “the absurd speculations hazarded by some 
critics that Spenser had in fact been his own editor, and consequently his 
own laudator.” 

I wish to show that the praise was part of the disguise; and that it is 
possible to believe that there was no immodesty to the point of being 
repulsive. Let us admit that Spenser knew how to write with enthusiasm 
about his poetry. In his letters,™ he says of his Epithalamium Thamesis 
that “it will be very profitable for the knowledge, and rare for the in- 
vention and manner of handling,” of his Dreams “that M. Angelo him- 
self could not amend the best nor reprehend the worst,” of his Stemmata 
Dudleiana that “in his own fancie he never did better,” of the Faerie 
Queene that he intended “to overgo Ariosto,” of his Jambicum Trimetrum 
that “they be precisely perfit for the feete, and varie not one inch from 
the rule.” The tenor of his words here is not very different from that of 
the Introductory Epistle. The excuse for the letters is that Spenser was 
writing freely and frankly, exuberantly, in fact, to his friend. The ex- 
cuse for the praise in the Epistle is that it was necessary to the purpose 
of introducing the anonymous poet. 

That Spenser should have wished to keep his anonymity in publishing 
the Shepheardes Calender is understandable. It is a natural impulse of a 
new writer at any time to wish to ascertain the attitude of the public 
toward his matter before revealing his name. In the days of Queen Eliza- 


* Op. cit., p. 170. ™ Tbid., p. 171. 
* D.N.B. (entry Kirke, Edward). * Cf. Spenser-Harvey correspondence. 
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beth it was more than usually important, especially since Spenser wished 
to express himself on ecclesiastical matters, which formed a vexed ques- 
tion in those times.”” As a poet, he was attempting to extablish pastoral 
verse in the English language; he, like Chaucer, saw beauty and poetical 
possibilities in the English language and in English verse (the vogue for 
Latin verse and for English verse in the Latin manner claimed his at- 
tention but not his heart, as his printed works attest); and he had to 
lament an unsuccessful love for a lady whom he names Rosalinde. 

As there were several reasons for his use of a pseudonym, Immerito, 
there was also several reasons for his adoption of the elaborate scheme 
of introductory letter, argument, and gloss. There was precedent, for 
one thing; scarcely anything was published in those days without a com- 
mendatory letter, or poem.** So E.K. says in the Introd. Epistle: ‘‘Here- 
unto have I added a certain glosse or scholion . . . which maner of glosing 
and commenting, well I wote, wil seeme straunge and rare in our 
tongue ... yet forsomuch .. . that in this kind, as in other we might be 
equal to the learned of other nations, [thought good to take the paines 
upon me.” Moreover, it is reasonable to believe that Spenser felt it 
would be better for his verse to appear not unfriended. In addition, he 
had so many things to say, as pointed out above, that he needed all the 
means possible in which to say them. No one could say these things so 
well as he could himself, even if there were anybody to say them.”* But 
anonymity must be maintained; therefore he adopted initials as an in- 
dication of another personality. 

Why did Spenser adopt the particular initials E.K.? It would not 
have been unheard of to select initials at random. Such things have been 


7 In the analysis of the ecclesiastical eclogues, written by the late Edwin Greenlaw 
(PMLA, xxv, 419 f.) he shows that Spenser was perilously brave in writing about the 
Catholic-Protestant controversy, even in allegory. He also shows how closely the gloss is 
united to the poem, pointing out some “charmingly innocent notes.’’ An instance of this is 
in the Sept. eclogue:“So as never since that time, there have been wolves here founde, unless 
they were brought from other countryes.” Another would be the note on “kings and poten- 
* tates” (April gloss) which Mr. Higginson cannot understand, although the reference to 
the Pope (July eclogue) is certainly foreshadowed. Mr. Greenlaw notes “a garrulovs dwell- 
ing on minor points of pedantry where the allegory is a trifle sharp.” 

%* Ronsard’s A mours, with notes and glossary by A. Muret is a favorite citation of editors 
(Renwick, Fletcher, etc.); the glossing of Virgil’s Eclogue is another. 

® G. L. Craik, Spenser and His Poeiry (London, 1845), has this comment on the idea 
that E.K. was identical with Spenser: “It does not seem to us impossible, or very improb- 
able. Such a device, by which the poet might communicate to the public many things 
requisite for the full understanding of his poetry, which he could not have openly stated 
in his own name. and at the same time leave whatever else he chose vague and uncertain, 
or at least indistinctly declared, had manifest conveniences.” 
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done. But to think of him as Edmundus Kalendarius is not difficult ;*° and 
it would have been quite in keeping with the habits of scholars of his 
day for him to so regard himself. In a Latin poem which I shall quote 
later, he speaks of himself as Edmundus; and the Latin adjective (Kalen- 
darius) would be naturally appended in connection with the work in 
hand." It seems to me a mere coincidence that Edward Kirke’s initials 
should have been the same; just’as it is a mere coincidence that Spenser 
should have received his letters by arrangement with a person whose 
surname began with the letter K (i.e., Mistress Kerke). The idea has 
been put forward that in the small group of sizars at Pembroke College 
Edward Kirke must have been known to his fellow-sizar, Edmund 
Spenser, and that Spenser may have borrowed Kirke’s initials. We can- 
not prove that he did not. What I wish to demonstrate in this paper is 
that the entire poem, including Epistle and gloss, was the work of one 
mind and hand, and that the use of E.K. was a device.* Spenser, the 
young Cambridge poet and scholar, who could write with such enthusi- 
asm about poetry, did not need a collaborator, and the literary conven- 
tions did not exact it of him. Moreover, a perusal of poetry collections 
of that period shows that initials were a not unusual disguise.™ 

We have considered the reasons for anonymity, and the structure of 
the poem through which this anonymity expressed itself. If there is to 
be mystification, it must be maintained; and I think that Spenser has 
done this. He liked to speak of himself in the third person, as we shall 
note again later on; and it was with relish that he adopted the réles of 
Colin Clout, Immerito, and E.K. The introductory letter, signed E.K., 
is an excellent piece of impersonation. It is a fine touch to make E.K. 
say, “I was made privie to his [the author’s] counsell and secret mean- 
ing.” Since it was incumbent upon the writer of an introductory letter to 
praise an author, Spenser, in the réle of E.K., does not hesitate to say 
that the author of the Shepheardes Calender, when known, will be be- 
loved and wondered at, 


%® Notes and Queries, 5th ser., vt (1876), 365. Some one signing himself Beta, has sug- 
gested: “‘... E.K., intended, not improbably for the poet himself, the initials signifying 
here Edmund the Kalenderer.”—Cf. Sommer, Introduction to Shepheards Calender, Fac- 
simile ed. p. 17. 

"| Kalendrier des Bergiers was the title of the old work te which Spenser refers in the 
Epistle in applying “an olde name to a new worke.’’ Probably he knew it best in translation 
under the title of The Shepherds Kalendar, mentioned in Harvey’s Marginalia (ed. Moore- 
Smith, p. 163) as being among the “A.B.C. of our vulgar Astrologers.” 

® Craik (0p. cit.) says: ‘“‘No one would know so well as himself in all cases what to dis- 
close and what to withhold, and he would perhaps be more likely therefore to perform the 
office himself.’ 

* Cf. Old Ballads, ed. J. P. Collier, Percy Society; England’s Helicon, etc. 
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for no lesse, I think, deserveth his wittinesse in devising, his pithinesse in utter- 
ing, his complaints of love so lovely, his discourses of pleasure so pleasantly, his 
pastorall rudeness, his morall wisenesse, etc. 


All of this is in the spirit of the requirements; and Spenser, behind his 
mask, enters into the work as he thinks it should be done. This is not self- 
laudation in the ordinary acceptation of the term; yet as a means of 
recognizing him in his disguise we cannot help noting how closely the 
phraseology chimes with what he says about himself in his letters. It 
is true that Spenser has a sense of the high calling of the poet,™ and of 
his own vocation to be a poet; but he has inward fears, and modesty, 
which he presents by saying: 
As for Colin, under whose person the Author selfe is shadowed, how furre he is 
from such vaunted titles and glorious showes, bothe himself sheweth, where he 
sayth, 

of Muses Hobbin, I conne no skill 
and 

Enough is me to paint out my unrest. 


It is significant that the author of the Epistle could quote so aptly from 
the poem (vi, 65, 79). 

Another charge which Dr. Herford brings is that the gloss speaks 
slightingly of Marot in a way which Spenser, the confessed imitator of 
Marot, could not have done. Dr. Herford cites the January gloss: 


The word Colin is Frenche, and used of the French poete Marot (if he be worthy 
of the name of a Poete). 


He also cites the November argument in which this appears: 


This A°glogue is made in imitation of Marot his song, which he made upon the 
death of Loys the frenche Queene. But farre passing his reache, and in myne 
opinion all other the Eglogues of this booke. 


Dr. Herford censures this as “insolent disparagement of the gifted 
French poet. This is pardonable enough in a loyal friend ;supposed to be 
writing the gloss}; but if E.K. be Spenser himself it would imply a 
baseness of which he cannot for a moment be suspected.” I believe that 
Dr. Herford is far too severe. The dispraise of Marot could easily be 
part of the disguise for the réle of gloss writer; moreover, it would have 
been no crime if Spenser’s opinion of Marot’s poetry had varied from one 
time to another; a poet is not a person of one mood, nor of one point of 
view. But we have, in addition to these surmises to justify Spenser in 
his parenthesis, literary history, to tell us that Marot had brought upon 


™ Again and again in his poetry he says that in poetry is the only true immortality. 
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himself a great deal of odium for the part he played in the Marotique and 
Sagontique quarrel;* and there were consequently, especially among the 
Protestants, people who would not be willing to grant Marot a worthy 
place anywhere, certainly not among the poets. As to the November 
Argument, Dr. Herford’s comment that the comparison between Marot’s 
poetry and Spenser’s is “unjust as well as unbecoming” bears too heavi- 
ly, I think, upon a very innocent little signal given to the reader to note 
particularly the ensuing eclogue. 

Again, Dr. Herford says that “E.K. displays literary tastes differing 
from Spenser’s”; and he cites E.K.’s expressed distaste for alliteration 
as against Spenser’s constant use of it. Whatever may be the idea ex- 
pressed in the cited passages, they bear, as we shall see, the mark of the 
confirmed alliterator, and therefore show Spenser’s hand in framing 
them. In the first passage, “the rakehelly rout of our ragged rymers (for 
so themselves use to hunt the letter)” the stress is not upon alliteration 
but upon the fact that they “without learning boste, without judgment 
jangle, without reason rage and fome”’; in contradistinction to this, the 
Epistle points out that in this author the sentences are “well grounded, 
finely framed, and strongly trussed up together.” Spenser had some 
learning, and was not ashamed of his endowments; it would seem that he 
might be forgiven for showing contempt for those who “being in the 
middest of all theyr bravery, sodenly eyther for want of matter, or of 
ryme, or having forgotten theyr former conceipt, they seeme to be so 
pained and travailed in theyr remembrance, etc.* In the October gloss 
it was the hand of one who found alliteration as easy as breathing that 
wrote “I think this playing with the letter to be rather a fault than a 
jigure’”’; Dr. Herford admits that this is a “mild cavil”; but mild or not, 
it seems quite in the Spenserian manner to put in this note for the pur- 
pose of using the learned word cacozelon, which means fault (i.e. faulty 
imitation) .*” 

Mr. Higginson adopts the foregoing citations made by Dr. Herford, and 
adds as an item that whereas Spenser used several words of foreign origin 
in his Calender, the writer of the Epistle was opposed to borrowing from 
foreign languages, “making our English tongue a gallimaufray, or hodge- 


% Cf. Saintsbury’s article on Marot in Encyc. Brit——Spenser may be deferring to Du 
Bellay’s censorious opinion expressed in his Deffence et Illustration de la Langue Francoyse. 

* Sir Philip Sidney mentions Spenser in his Defense of Poesy, but says that there were 
few at that time who had “poetical sinews” in them. Cf. ed. Cooke, p. 47. 

7 The note in full reads: “For lofty love) I think this playing with the letter to be rather 
a fault than a figure, aswel in our English tongue, as it hath bene alwayes in the Latine, 
called Cacozelon.”—It is rather Spenserian that the Latin form should not be given quite 
correctly, 
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podge of al other speches.”’ A careful reading of the Epistle convinces me 
that in it the writer was not inveighing so much against the use of words 
of foreign derivation, as against those people who show contempt of 
good native words; just as today there are objections made against those 
who lard their conversation with French phrases, or who express them- 
selves wholly in slang, disdaining the slight labor of finding an English 
equivalent. There is, therefore, no inconsistency between Spenser’s 
practice and the expressed opinions of the Epistle. 

Another charge which Dr. Herford brings is that E.K. is a false guide, 

and therefore not Spenser, in the matter of sources for borrowings and 
imitations. Dr. Herford says: 
Aware that the names “Thenot and Colin” are borrowed from his “January,” 
glosse, and that the “November” is founded upon an Eclogue of his, he (E.K.) 
gives no hint that the “December” is a direct imitation of another. This omission 
may indeed be due as well to envy as to ignorance. 


If Dr. Herford allows himself to impute envy and to touch on proba- 
bilities, we may perhaps be allowed the same latitude. In the place of 
envy on the part of the gloss writer, I should insert vanity on the part 
of the author. Perhaps there was a literary vanity at that time which 
countenanced misleading citations. Dr. W. P. Mustard says as much in 
his edition of Mantuanus:** 

E.K.’s comment on Spenser’s poem states that “this (October, Aglogue is made in 
imitation of Theocritus his xvi Idilion,”” adding—what most of his readers were 
likely to know—“‘and the lyke also is in Mantuane.” But this comment is mis- 
leading, and must have been intended to be misleading. Spenser’s indebtedness 
to Theocritus is exceedingly slight; but it would doubtless be more impressive to 
refer one of his poems to a great Greek model than to the “homely Carmelite” 
whose Eclogues were a familiar text-book in almost every school. 


Or, if not vanity, perhaps it was considered clever, a sort of literary 
hide-and-seek, to indicate sources in a somewhat oblique way. The 
Epistle hints at such a thing when it says: “Yet so as few, but they be 
wel sented can trace him out.” Texts were few and hard to obtain to 
verify a reference; it was necessary to trust to memory. Professor A. S. 
Cook says of Sidney*® (and the same could apply to Spenser) that he was 
not “singular among the Elizabethans” for the inaccuracy of his quota- 
tions. The conclusion is that the many vague and misleading citations 
of sources over which Professor Renwick has spent much time in his 
edition do not furnish an argument for the existence of an alien gloss 
writer. 


%8 Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, ed. by W. P. Mustard (Baltimore, 1911), pp. 134-135. 
%® Sidney, Defense of Poesy, ed. Cook, p. xix. 
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We shall now take up that part of the Harvey-Spenser correspondence 
which bears upon E.K. Those who advocate a personality for E.K. apart 
from Spenser find herein, they think, their strongest argument. I wish 
to show that the evidence points the other way. Dr. Herford says, 
“‘Spenser’s correspondence with Harvey repeatedly refers to E.K.” I 
consider this statement misleading, to say the least; for with us, re- 
peatedly certainly means more than ¢wice—the actual number of times 
that Spenser refers to E.K. 

The above-mentioned Epistle, or Introductory letter to the Shep- 
heardes Calender, is dated ‘10. of Aprill, 1579.” The first letters that 
we have from Harvey and Spenser were exchanged in October, 1579. 
Ample time had elapsed for Harvey to have seen the E.K. letter, and to 
be familiar with that pseudonym, as also with Immerito. Harvey’s let- 
ter, dated “23. Octob. 1579,” is addressed “To my verie Friende, M. 
Immerito,” and begins thus: ; 


Liberalissimo Signor Immerito, in good soothe my poore storehouse will pres- 
ently affourd me nothing, either to recompence, or to countervaile your gentle 
Masterships, long large, lavish, Luxurious, Laxative Letters withall, (nowe a 
Gods name, when did I ever in my life, hunt the Letter before? but belike, theres 
no remedie, I must needes be even with you once in my dayes).... 


Harvey makes use of Immerito; so that we know that he is in the secret 
of the Shepheardes Calender. He also uses the expression, “hunt the let- 
ter,” whick occurs in the letter intended to introduce the Shepheardes 
Calender, written the previous April as noted above. This letter of Har- 
vey’s, dated 23. Octob., is in answer to a packet received from Spenser, 
containing three letters. The first contains a Latin poem, addressed 


Ad ornatissimum virum . . . G.H. Immerito sui, mox 
in Gallias navigaturi... . 


This poem, written by Spenser on the eve, as it were, of his setting off on 
a commission under Leicester, is full of praise of Harvey. Toward the 
close, he says:*° 


An Angel even Gabriel (although surrounded by innumerable friends and at- 
tended by a choir of deities) may often look for one absent, Immerito, and he 
will wish, O that my Edmundus were here, he who wrote new things and who 
did not keep silent about his loves. 


bed Angelus et Gabriel (quamvis comitatus amicis 
Innumeris, genifimque choro stipatus amaeno) 
Immerito tamen unum absentem saepe requiret, 
Optabitque, Utinam meus hic Edmundus adesset, 
Qui nova scripsisset, nec Amores conticuisset 

Ipse suos.... 
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Spenser dates this letter 5. of October, 1579, and closes it by saying: 


So once againe, and yet once more, Farewell most hartily, mine owne good 
Master H. and love me, as I love you, and thinke upon poore Immerito, as he 
thinketh uppon you... . Per mare, per terras, Vivus, mortuusque, Tuus Im- 
merito. 


I have quoted from this letter to show what Spenser could do when 
writing to a “warm friend”’;“ also to show that he was fond of speaking 
of himself in the third person and under a pseudonym. It is here that he 
speaks of himself as Edmundus. It is also in this letter that he says that 
his letters may be sent by Mistress Kerke, “‘and by none other.”” How- 
ever, his faith in Mistress Kerke may have been somewhat dashed, for 
when he came to Mistress Kerke’s on October 16, he found that the Latin 
letter was still lying there, not having been sent to Harvey. On the 
previous evening (October 15) he had written again to Harvey, on the 
subject of dedicating books and on other matters, including affirmations 
of respect, admiration, and love for Harvey. At the close he becomes in- 
timate and affectionate as usual, saying: 


Maister E.K. hartily desireth to be commended unto your Worshippe; of 
whome, what accompte he maketh, youre selfe shall hereafter perceive by hys 
paynefull and dutifull verses of your selfe. 


He breaks off at this point, leaving the letter open until he arrives at 
Mistress Kerke’s the next morning, the sixteenth. Can we help thinking 
that he is referring to the long, laborious Latin poem which he had 
written ten days previously, and from which I have quoted above? Can 
we help coming to the further conclusion that Immerito, Edmundus, and 
E.K., being spoken of in the same vein, are one and the same? 

On the morning of the sixteenth Spenser arrives at Mistress Kerke’s 
to deliver his letter to the carrier. He finds there a letter from Harvey, 
sent the previous week; but he also finds that his own letter (of Oct. 5) 
had not been sent to Harvey. So, in addition to what he has already 
written on the morning of the sixteenth, he adds in a postscript 


My last farewell whereof I made great accompt, and much marvelled you 
shoulde make no mention thereof, I am now tolde, (in the Divels name) was 
thorough one mans negligence quite forgotten, but shoulde nowe undoubtedly 
have beene sent, whether I hadde come, or no. Seeing it can now be no otherwise, 


“ Spenser was devoted to those to whom he gave his heart, among others to Philip 
Sidney and Lord Grey de Wilton, as evidenced in the Faerie Queene. 

© That is, the letter of Oct. 5 containing the Latin poem.—Harvey acknowledged this 
poem in his letter of 23 Oct. 1579: ““You’re Latine Farewell is a goodly brave yonkerly 
peece of work, and Goddilge yee, I am alwayes marvellously beholding unto you, for your 
bountiful! titles.” 
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I pray you take all togither, with all their faultes. ... But I would rather I C 
might yet see youre owne good selfe, and receive a Reciprocall farewell from fi 
your owne sweete mouth. } 


The three letters were then dispatched together. 

The Shepheardes Calender was “entered” for publication in December, 
1579. A letter following that date interests us, because, being written by 
Spenser in April, 1580, there occurs in it the second, and only other, men- 
tion of E.K. In a postscript to that letter he says: 


I take best my Dreams shoulde come forth alone, being growen by meanes of the 
Glosse (running continually in manner of a Paraphrase) full as great as my 
Calendar. Therein be some things excellently, and many things wittily dis- 
coursed of E.K. 


I take this to mean that Spenser intended to use again the pseudonym 
E.K. No one can paraphrase a work so well as the author himself; nor 
can any one comment thereupon as wittily (in Elizabethan English, in- 
telligently, or discreetly) as can the author, whether he signs his own Ps 
name, or some fictitious initials. This is the last that we hear from k 
Spenser of E.K. 

Dr. Herford sought to clinch his argument that E.K. was not Spenser 
by citing the mention of E.K. in Spenser’s letters; but it has been the 
purpose of this paper to show that the sequence of letters and Spenser’s 
temperament and attitude toward his friends prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that Spenser was referring to himself. The publishing in 1580 of 
the part of the Harvey-Spenser correspondence from which I have quoted 
could not have been fortuitous. Perhaps it was intended to make as clear 
to Spenser’s contemporaries, as it does to some of us of the present day, ‘ 
just who Immerito and E.K. were. Certainly no one of that day has left & 
any record of wonderment about E.K. My theory is that they knew that ¥ 
E.K. was merely another version of Immerito. 

There have been commentators who have increased my faith in this 
interpretation. Craik (1845) points the way to the identification of E.K.’s 
dutiful verses as the long Latin poem by Spenser.“ Uhlemann (1888) ,“ 
followed by Sommer (1889),“ has taken up the matter in some detail, as 
Herford has done, but with a different conclusion from Herford. Uhle- 
mann and Sommer bring forward Spenser’s knowledge of Plato, which 
E.K. reflects so clearly; they excuse the untrustworthiness of the indi- 
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® Craik, Spenser and His Poetry. 
“ Uhlemann, “Der Verfasser des Kommentars zu Spenser’s Shepheardes Calendar,” ‘ 
Jahresbericht, No. xiii, des Konigl. Kaiser Wilhelms Gymnasiums su Hannover (1888), : 


Progr. No. 292. 
Spenser, Shepheardes Calender, Facsimile ed. by Sommer. 
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cation of sources on the ground of Spenser’s having probably done it 
from memory; and they identify the treatise on poetry, mentioned by 
E.K., as Spenser’s English Poet, which apparently never left the author’s 
hands. Their best argument, however, is the citation of the couplet: 


All that I eate did I joy, and all that I greedily gorged 
As for those many goodly matters left I for others. 


Spenser translated this from the Latin, once, when he spent the night 
with Harvey, and he mentions it in one of his letters. E.K. uses it in the 
gloss to the May eclogue to explain a source for certain lines. It seems to 
me that no one can read the correspondence of these two bookish young 
men, Harvey and Spenser, boon-companions of the spirit, and still think 
that there was a third person of flesh and blood picking up the crumbs 
from their intellectual feasts, aware of their secrets, and yet not sharing 
their intimacy.*’ 

Spenser, in the gloss, has not hesitated to throw dust into the eyes of 
the reader; and so well has he succeeded that Professor Renwick’ says 
that “after working through the poems and the glosses one feels the con- 
tact of a different, a less flexible mind.’** For my own part, the gloss 
seems the product of a very supple mind, and all of one fabric with the 
poem. It forms a philosophical, polemical, shrewd, whimsical, and al- 
together delightful accompaniment to the eclogues, a most skilful “un- 
dersong” such as Willye sings to Perigot in the August eclogue. I have 
shown, I think, that when one tries to understand what Spenser meant, 
the gloss is seen to be a clear projection of his own mind; and philologists 
can find therein a picture of the development and use of the English 
language unsullied: by the “mistakes” of a su7posititious annotator. 
More than that, if we admit that it is Spenser writing throughout, the 
literary criticism of the Epistle can be accepted as coming from the hand 
of a master. 

Acnes D. KUERSTEINER 


Indiana University 


“ May Eclogue, gloss. 

‘7 It is rather more interesting to think that it was Spenser who had the copy of Sir 
Thomas Smith’s book of government, “a perfect copie in wryting, lent me by his kinsman, 
and my verye singular good freend, M. Gabriel Harvey” (Jan. gloss) than to think of its 
being in the possession of a young clergyman who sank at once into obscurity. 

# Ed. Renwick, p. 163 f.—I believe, however, that Professor Renwick is open to convic- 
tion on this point, for he says, “Certainly there is little inherent absurdity in the notion” 
(i.e., that Spenseris E.K.). Professor Renwick also says the fear of envy “even passes through 
to E.K.” when he writes in the Epistle “ Yf Envie shall stur up any wrongful accusation, 
etc.” I think it much more logical to think that Spenser is himself expressing the fear of 
envy which seemed to be with him all his life. Cf. F.Q. v1, 12. 40-41; Amoretti, txxxv1, 1. 





XI 


MILTON’S DEBT TO WOLLEB’S COMPENDIUM 
THEOLOGIZ CHRISTIANZ 





N seeking for sources of Milton’s theology, scholars have gone far 
afield. While they have argued for Milton’s dependence on Ochino, 
Boehme, Servetus, and even the occult Cabbalists—with little or no ex- 
ternal evidence and only vague and general parallelism to corroborate 
Milton’s knowledge and use of these writers—they have disregarded cer- 
tain systematic theologies, which Milton knew, and which have the same 
general plan and purpose as the De doctrina Christiana. With one of these 
treatises, the present investigation is concerned:! it will seek to deter- 
mine the relationship of the De doctrina to Wolleb’s Compendium The- 
ologie Christiane with the view of contributing something to an evalua- 
tion of Milton’s originality as a theologian, and to a knowledge of his 
habits of borrowing and of the manner in which he worked. 

To this problem, scholars have given scant attention. In a footnote to 
his translation, Sumner? observed that the De doctrina, like the Com- 
pendium, was divided into two books, that the plans of Book II were 
similar, and that the two works contained arguments and even sentences 
that were almost identical. Some thirty years later, Barber? compared 
Sumner’s translation with the Compendium, contributed little that was 
new, and concluded that Sumner had not stated the similarities too 
strongly. Since Barber’s time, no student of Milton seems to have sought 
to ascertain more accurately the extent ci Milton’s indebtedness or the 
significance of his borrowings. 

Published in 1626, the Compendium Theologie Christiane was the work 
of John Wolleb, preacher and professor of Old Testament theology at 
Basle.‘ The treatise consists of some three hundred duodecimo pages di- 
vided into two books of thirty-six and fourteen chapters respectively. 





1 This study grows out of a suggestion of Professor Hanford in A Milton Handbook 
(New York, 1933), p. 211, and is the first of a series of papers dealing with Milton’s in- 
debtedness to the sixteenth and seventeenth century systematic theologies. 

2 A Treatise on Christian Doctrine (Cambridge University Press, 1825), p. 602 n. 

3 Bibliotheca Sacra, xv1 (1859), 596-599. Lacking Sumner’s Latin edition of the De 
doctrina, Barber was unable to pursue his comparison to any great extent. 

‘ In this study, I have used the earliest edition available: Compendium Theologia Chris- 
tiane ...autore Johanne Wollebio (Cantabrigie, 1642). For biographical and critical 
data, see eH. J. Leu, Allgemeines Helvetisches Eydgenissisches, oder Schweitzerisches Lexicon 
(Zurich, 1764), xrx, 572-574; W. Gass, Geschichte der Protestantischen Dogmatik (Berlin, 5 
1854), 1, 397; K. R. Hagenbach, Die Theologische Schule Basels und ihre Lehrer (Basel, 

1860), pp. 23-24; J. H. A. Ebrard, Chrisiliche Dogmatik (Kénigsberg, 1862), 1, 67-68. Leu 
contains some inaccuracies; and Ebrard, it would seem, overstates Wolleb’s importance. 
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Each chapter contains an introductory statement of the relationship of 
that chapter to the system as a whole, definitions, and sets of rules (cano- 
nes), in which the author dissects his topic into its causes, parts, modes, 
objects, etc. To these, he adds other comments and examples, which are 
often supported by Biblical citation or quotation. Scholastic in its dog- 
matism, and anti-Catholic in its bias, the treatise reveals that its author 
sometimes lacked a sense of the essential and buried the significant 
under a mass of academic detail; but in spite of this pedantry and the 
strained coherence of the canones, the seventeenth-century divines found 
in the Compendium a unity, a conciseness, and a clarity of arrangement 
that made the book extremely popular. Before 1660, it went through at 
least eight editions and was translated into Dutch, Hungarian, and 
English. At the Reformed universities, it became the basis of lectures on 
dogmatics and ethics. In turning to this treatise, therefore, Milton was 
utilizing what many considered the best systematic theology of the day. 
External evidence for Milton’s knowledge of the Compendium exists 
in the testimony of Edward Phillips.’ Concerning the work done by Mil- 
ton’s students during the period of 1639-47, the poet’s nephew wrote: 


The next work after this, was the writing from his own dictation, some part, 
from time to time, of a tractate which he thought fit to collect from the ablest 
of divines who had written of that subject; Amesius, Wollebius, &c. viz. A 
Perfect System of Divinity, of which more hereafter. 


This statement lacks the corroboration of other contemporary biogra- 
phers; and Milton, in the De doctrina, failed to mention the Compendium; 
but a comparison of the two treatises affords ample internal evidence 
that verifies Phillips’s assertion. 

To the Compendium, the demonstrable debt of Book I of the De 
doctrina is not great. Both treatises, it is true, consist of two books: “Of 
the Knowledge of God” and “Of the Worship of God.” The works have, 
in five instances, identical chapter headings;* and throughout the two 
treatises occur numerous similarities. Each work, for instance, has uti- 
lized the same bases of division in discussing the names of God,’ decrees,® 
and the incarnation,® the mediatorial office,!° and the exaltation" of 
Christ. Similarities exist in the analyses of the fall,!* in the arguments 
that the Messiah has already come," and in the remarks on the singular 


5 William Godwin, Lives of Edward and John Phillips (London, 1815), p. 363-364. 

® See Dd. iv, Comp. iv: “De Predestinatione”’; Dd. vii, Comp. v: “De Creatione”; Dd. 
xii, Comp. xii: “De Pcena Peccati’’; Dd. xx, Comp. xxix: “De Fide Salvifica”; Dd. xxii, 
Comp. xxx: “De Justificatione.” 7 Dd. 14; Comp. 9. 8 Dd. 22; Comp. 21. 

® Dd. 212; Comp. 76. 10 Dd. 216; Comp. 87. 1 Dd. 224; Comp. 104. 

2 Dd. 180-181; Comp. 47. 8 Dd. 213; Comp. 82. 
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meaning of onde and on the despair of the evil angels.’* The influ- 


ence of Wolleb, however, may be logically questioned. The bi-partite 


division of systematic theologies was not unusual ;’* the chapter headings 


consist of common terms; the bases of division are conventional; and 


the discussions concern matters which were commonplace to Renais- 


sance theologians.'? Such objections, however, seem hardly valid in the 
case of the following remarks on Scripture and on the second advent of 


Christ: 


De doctrina, pp. 346-347 
Sensus cujusque scripture unicus est; 
in veteri tamen testamento sxpe est 
compositus ex historia et typo: exempli 
gratia in his Hosez verbis, cap. xi. 1. 
cum Matt. ii. 15. ex Aigypto vocavi 
filium meum: ubi et de populo Israeli- 
tico et de Christo puero sensus duplex 
constare potest. 







Ratio recte interpretandi scripturas 
utilius quidem a theologis traditur, 
quam diligentius aut fidelius obser- 
vatur; linguarum peritia; fontium in- 
spectio; scopi animadversio; locutionis 
proprie et figurate distinctio; cau- 
sarum, circumstantiarum, anteceden- 
tium, consequentium  consideratio; 
locorum cum aliis locis comparatio; 
fidei quoque analogia ubique spectanda 
est; syntaxeos denique haud raro 
anomalia non omittenda ... 


4 Dd. 18; Comp. 10. 
% Dd. 158; Comp. 41. 


Compendium, p. 8 
Sensus cujusque Scripture non nisi 
unicus est: in Veteris tamen Testa- 
menti Vaticiniis sepe est compositus 
ex historia & typo. 

Exempli gratia, Hosez cap. 11. v. 1. 
in his verbis, Quia puer est Israel quem 
diligo, ideo ex Aigypto vocavi filium 
meum, sensus est compositus; liter- 
aliter enim ac historice de liberatione 
populi Israelitici ex A3gypto; typice 
vero seu mystice de vocatione Christi 
ex Agypto sunt intelligenda. Matthzi 
2. 15. 


Media verum Scripture sensum in- 
vestigandi sunt, frequens oratio; lin- 
guarum cognitio; fontium inspectio; 
argumenti & scopi consideratio; ver- 
borum propriorum & figuratorum dis- 
tinctio; causarum, circumstantiarum, 
antecedentium & consequentium nota- 
tio ac Logica analysis, obscuriorum 
cum illustrioribus, similium cum simi- 
libus, dissimilium cum dissimilibus 
comparatio; fidei denique analogia. 


% Thus Ames and Polanus, both quoted by Milton in the De doctrina. See Gass, op. cil., 


1, 397. 


17 See, for instance, William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, 1642), pp. 
74, 92; James Usher, A Body of Divinity (London, 1702), pp. 119-120; Franciscus Gomarus, 
Locorum Communium Theologicorum Epitome (Amsterdam, 1643), pp. 29, 53; Zacharias 
Ursinus, Corpus Doctrine Christiana (Geneva, 1623), pp. 41-42; John Calvin, Institutes, 


u, i, xv, xvi. 
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De doctrina, pp. 373-374 
Diem et horam adventus Christi solus 
Pater novit . . . Signa tamen quedam 
a Christo et apostolis sunt tradita, 
quz de adventu ejus nos admoneant. 
... Signa autem illa communia sunt 
vel propria. . . . Communia sunt, que 
excidium MHierosolymitanum veluti 
typum adventus sui et adventum 
ipsum communiter prznuntiant: 
cujusmodi sunt pseudoprophetz, pseu- 
dochristi, bella, terre motus, persecu- 
tiones, pestis, fames, fidei et charitatis 
imminutio ad hunc usque diem... . 
Propria sunt, securitas atque impietas 
extrema, et universa propre defectio. 
...Secundo, antichristi revelatio, et 
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Compendium, p. 189 


Etsi tempus adventus Christi exqui- 
site, quoad diem & horam nemo norit 
(a): signa tamen a Christo & Apostolis 
tradita sunt, diem ejus appropin- 
quantem aut instantem indigitantia 
(b) . . . Signa illa communia sunt, aut 
propria. Communia sunt, que ex- 
cidium Hierosolymitanum & extre- 
mum Christi Adventum communiter 
significare debuerunt.... Nempe, 
Pseudo-Prophetz, Pseudo-Christi, 
bella, pestilentiz, fames, terra-motus, 
persecutiones Christi caussa, prodi- 
tiones, fidei & charitatis defectus, &c. 
Propria sunt, extrema securitas & im- 
pietas, (a) Antichristi revelatio & per 


per spiritum oris Christi abolitio. Spiritum oris Christi abolitio. .. . 


These thirteen similarities may all represent direct influence; but since 
eleven are theological commonplaces and lack conclusive verbal parallel- 
ism, the case for the influence of the Compendium on Book I of the De 
doctrina must rest ultimately on the two passages quoted in full above. 

Book II, however, presents considerable evidence of debt. This fact, 
the chapter headings fail to indicate, for Milton and Wolleb differed on a 
basic matter of Christian ethics. A staunch Calvinist, Wolleb believed 
that the Mosaic law was still binding on Christians, and organized and 
named his chapters on the basis of the relationship of the Christian 
virtues to the individual commandments. Milton, however, was a con- 
servative antinomian, held that the decalogue had been abrogated by the 
promulgation of the Gospel, and rejected consequently such a classifica- 
tion. A careful comparison of the two treatises, however, would seem to 
indicate that this difference of opinion troubled Milton little: he omitted 
the references to the decalogue, added the argument that the form of good 
works was faith rather than congruency with the decalogue, and utilized 
the Compendium as he saw fit. In both the De doctrina and the Com- 
pendium, Book II consists of two parts: the duties of man to God, and the 
duties of man to man. In the first part of both treatises, chapters i-iii 
have similar organizations: the general virtues are identical, and most 
of the special external virtues and their opposing vices are the same. In 
chapters iv—vi, however, the differences are more numerous: chief of these 
are the absence in the De doctrina of certain academic distinctions present 
in the Compendium, the discussion of idvlolatria and invocatio sanctorum 
as opposites of imvocatio rather than ritus, and of jusjurandum and sors 
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as species of imvocatio rather than of sanctificatio ejus nominis. In both 
works, however, the virtues and vices are in general the same, ‘and con- 
siderable verbal parallelism™ attests Milton’s debt to Wolleb. Chapter 
vii of the De doctrina, a discussion of the circumstances of worship, owes 
little or nothing to the corresponding portion of the Compendium, chap- 
ter vii. In the second part of Book II, Milton’s organization is so differ- 
ent, that only a general idea of the similarities may be given. In varying 
degrees, De doctrina viii is similar to Compendium viii and xiv;'* De 
doctrina ix to Compendium xi-—xii;*® De doctrina x to Compendium iv;* 
De doctrina xi to Compendium viii;” De doctrina xii to Compendium x;* 
De doctrina xiii to Compendium xiii; and De doctrina xiv to Com- 
pendium xii.™ De doctrina xv—xvii, if dependent at ail, are expansions of 
certain statements in Compendium ix, x, xii.* This similarity of structure 
and statement, present in practically every chapter of the two works, 
would seem to indicate that the basic source of Book II of the De doc- 
trina was the corresponding section of Wolleb’s Compendium Theologie 
Christiane, and that at some time during the period that Milton was 
writing this portion of his treatise, he had the Compendium before him, 
and borrowed, reorganized, added, and omitted as it suited his purpose 
and beliefs. 

Comparison of sentences and paragraphs reveals that Milton, in 
taking over Wolleb, often made only minor changes in words or word 
order. 


De doctrina, p. 462 Compendium, p. 260 
Sobrietas est temperantia ab immodico Sobrietas est temperantia a superfluo 
cibo et potu. cibo & potu. 

De doctrina, p. 477 Compendium, p. 245 
Charitas erga proximum est qua eum Charitas erga proximum est, qua 
diligimus ut nosmetipsos. proximum ut nos ipsos diligimus. 


18 See, for instance, Dd. 387-388, Comp. 203; Dd. 398, Comp. 208; Dd. 401-403, Comp. 
210; Dd. 404, Comp. 210-211; Dd. 407-410, Comp. 213-215; Dd. 413, Comp. 216; Dd. 423- 
425, Comp. 222; Dd. 432-433, Comp. 236-238; Dd. 440, Comp. 232; Dd. 443-444, Comp. 239. 

19 See Dd. 457-458, Comp. 244-245, 251. 

2 See Dd. 462, 465, 467-468, Comp. 261-262, 274-275. 

%1 See Dd. 476, Comp. 215. % See Dd. 477-479, 481, Comp. 245-249. 

% Here, there seems only a slight similarity of plan. 

™ Dd. 493-494, 501, Comp. 277-280. Here Milton’s treatment of the Compendium is 
midway between the two extremes. He adds two virtues (simpliciias and admonitio), 
attaches to fidelitas the meaning given by Wolleb to éaciturnitas, gives another a new name 
(iibertas loquendi for parrhesia), adds, omits, and shifts opposites from one virtue to an- 
other. Only the connection of these virtues to the treatise as a whole, their order, their 
general similarity, and some verbal parallelism remains to show the debt. 

% Dd. 507-508; Comp. 272-274. % Compendium, pp. 252, 258, 274. 
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De doctrina, pp. 402-403 
Huic [constantiz] opponitur incon- 
stantia. . . . Et pertinacia in errore seu 
proposito malo. 
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Compendium, p. 210 


Ei [constantiz] opponitur Inconstantia 
& Pertinacia in errore seu malo pro- 


posito.?” 


Often, by compression, Milton attains a conciseness superior to that of 


Wolleb. 

De doctrina, p. 413 
Appellatur [vera religio] in scripturis 
Aarpebey, Matt. iv. 10. et dovdctev, 
cap. vi. 24. Gal. iv. 8. Errant igitur 
pontificii, qui Adrpeay [sic] Deo, 
dobdevay [sic] sanctis angelis et homini- 
bus tribuunt. 


De doctrina, p. 434 
Illa [idololatria] est qua idolum cultus 
religiosi causa vel fabricatur, vel 
habetur, vel colitur; sive id veri Dei 
confictum simulachrum sit sive falsi. 


Compendium, p. 216 
Appellatur [vera religio] in Scripturis 
AovAreia & Aarpeia. Pontificii Aatpelay 
Deo, AovAeiay sanctis Angelis & hom- 
inibus, “TwepdovXelay Marie tribuunt. 
Sed sine Scriptura, imo contra eam. 
Nam & darzpebew, Matth. 4, 1. & 
doukebew, Matth. 6, 24. soli Deo 
jubemur. 


Compendium, p. 225 
Idololatria, est qua idolum fabricatur, 
retinetur, aut religiose colitur. Idolola- 
trie duo sunt genera. Prius est, cum 
pro Deo habetur & colitur, quod verus 
Deus non est; atq; hec primo pre- 
cepto repugnat. Posterius idololatrie 
genus est, cum verus quidem Deus 
colitur, sed aut in Idolis, aut in sanctis, 
Angelis & demortuis.* 


Sometimes, Milton omits theological matters from his definitions, and 
thus imparts to them a significance broader and more ethical than that 
of Wolleb. 


De doctrina, p. 407 
Spes est qua Dei promissiones certo 
expectamus. 


Compendium, p. 212 
Spes est, qua futura Dei beneficia, im- 
primis autem salutis nostre comple- 
mentum, Dei promissionibus & Christi 
merito nixi, indubitato expectamus. 


37 See, for instance, jejunium ecclesiasticum (Dd. 423, Comp. 222); charitas hominis erga 
seipsum (Dd. 457, Comp. 244); verecundia and honestas (Dd. 465, Comp. 261-262); and 
castitas (Dd. 464, Comp. 261). 

8 See, for instance, the opening sentences of Book II; priadentia (Dd. 398, Comp. 208); 
jejunium publicum (Dd. 424, Comp. 222); opposites of charitas erga semetipsum (Dd. 458, 
Comp. 245); vigilantia (Dd. 463-464, Comp. 261). Occasionally Milton expands for clarity 
or explicitness. See votum (Dd. 425, Comp. 222); opposites of promptitudo (Dd. 401,Comp. 
210). 
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De doctrina, p. 388 Compendium, p. 203 
Bona opera sunt que agente in nobis Bona opera sunt, que Spiritus sancti 
Dei Spiritu per veram fidem facimus, gratia ex vera fide & ad Legis prescrip- 
ad Dei gloriam, salutis nostre spem tum prestantur, ad Dei gloriam, salu- 
certam, et proximi edificationem. tis nostre certitudinem & proximi 
edificationem.”* 


On occasions, Milton borrows arguments from the Compendium. In- 
stances of such dependence mzy be found in Milton’s discussion of 
usury* and in his brief against works of supererogation.** Sometimes, 
Wollieb’s remarks serve merely to call up similar statements in the De 
doctrina: for instance, the discussions of the cherubim, the brazen ser- 
pent, and the Catholic assertion that idols are the books of the laity.” 
A statement of Woileb often serves as a starting point for a discussion 
or a refutation. Thus, Wolleb’s statement that “Prudentia est, in malis 
culpae nullum, in malis poenae nimiud eligere’’ gives an excuse for caus- 
tic remarks on doctors of theology.* Wolleb’s assertion that of oaths 
given to robbers, promising ransom and silence, only the first should be 
kept leads Milton to offer an extended argument that neither oath is 
binding.™ Wolleb’s definition of mendacium, Milton quotes and spends a 
page in pointing out that it is too narrow.® 

In adapting Wolleb to his needs, Milton has rejected many of the scho- 
lastic niceties that characterize the Compendium. Among these are de- 
tails concerning true religion,® the Lord’s Prayer,*’ fasting,** oaths,®* and 
lots.“ Milton uses none of Wolleb’s classical quotations“ or historical 
references,® and takes over little of his violent anti-Catholicism or his 
Calvinistic insistence on the depravity of man.“ Scholastic distinctions 
and narrow sectarianism would seem to have no important place in 
Milton’s exposition of Christian ethics. Many of his additions have a 
pronounced utilitarian purpose. He omits definitions and the opposites 
of the affections, and adds a discussion of the motives that should govern 


2° See the exclusion of references to the decalogue in the reorganization of Book II; 
patientia (Dd. 475, Comp. 215); benevolentia (Dd. 481, Comp. 247); promptitudo (Dd. 401, 
Comp. 209); constantia (Dd. 402; Comp. 210). 
3° Dd. 507-508; Comp. 272-273. 31 Dd. 391-392; Comp. 204-205. 
® Dd. 436, Comp. 226-228. = Dd. 399; Comp. 208.  ™ Dd. 430; Comp. 236. 5 
% Dd. 493-495; Comp. 277. Wolleb, however, points out that his definition has those 
exceptions that Milton notes. ™ Compendium, pp. 216-217. 7 Ibid., pp. 219-220. 
% Ibid., pp. 221-222. * Tbid., p. 235.  Tbid., p. 238. 
“| Ibid., pp. 237, 248, 250. Milton, however, of his own accord quotes Homer for an 
example of verecundia (Dd. 465). 
@ Compendium, pp. 237, 248, 266, 283. 
* See, for instance, Compendium, pp. 213, 226-229, 234, 237, 261. 
“ Ibid., pp. 207, 209, 214, 245. 
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their exercise.“ He asserts that our duties tc God are sometimes to be 
postponed when our duties to man are more pressing.“ He comments on 
the effect of a good example,*’ discusses practical aspects of prayer,** and 
thanksgiving,** neglected by Wolleb, and collects Biblical passages that 
describe the good and the evil man.°° Thus Milton borrows, compresses, 
expands, omits, and adds, and attains in Book II of the De doctrina an 
economy of expression, a directness of presentation, an emphasis of es- 
sentials, and a broad, humanistic appeal too often absent in the cor- 
responding part of the Compendium. 

In the composition of the De doctrina, therefore, Wolleb’s Compendium 
seems to have played a considerable part. Milton, however, states that 
his treatise was compiled from Scripture alone." To this apparent con- 
tradiction, an examination of Milton’s use of the Bible would seem to 
offer some solution. For his definitions and canenes, Wolleb offers on the 
whole no great amount of annotation. Milton’s documentation, as he 
himself admits,” is, if anything, excessive. Verbal parallelism of introduc- 
tory remarks and similarity of citation and presentation, however, in- 
dicate that in these matters Wolleb exercised some influence on Milton. 
Compare, for instance, the following discussions of justitia: 


De doctrina, p. 508 

Justitia in rebus custodiendis est que 
in depositis ac pignoribus repetendis 
aut restituendis observatur: de qua 
Exod. xxii. 7. si quis dederit proximo 
pecuniam aut supellectilia ad servan- 
dum—Sic. v. 10, 11. Ezech. xviii. 7. 
neminem oppresserit, pignus suum 
debitori restituerit. Pignus a paupere 
quatenus accipiendum, videatur Exod. 
xxii. 26. si pignore ullo acceperis vestem 
—. Deut. xxiv. 6. ne pignori accipito 
metam aut catillum—. De pignoribus 
humane ac modeste accipiendis prae- 
cipitur eodem cap. v. 10. ne ingreditor 
domum eius—. 


Dd. 458-461; Comp. 285-287. 
 Ibid., pp. 417-420. 
8 [bid., p. 3. 


* Dd. p. 455. 
 Tbid., pp. 427-428. 
8 Dd., p. 4. 


Compendium, pp. 273-274 


Justitia in rebus custodiendis est, qua 
in depositis ac pignoribus repetendis 
aut restituendis equitas observatur. 

Exod. 22, 7. Si quis dederit ...in 
rem proximi sui. Similis lex de asino, 
bove & parva pecude sequitur v. 10, 
11. Pignus accipiens videat, ne aut 
pignus recipiat a paupere, aut pignoris 
loco id retineat, quo pauper carere 
nequit. Exod. 22, 26. Si pignore accepe- 
ris veslem proximi tui, dum inclinat 
Sol, restituito illam ei, nam solum 
operimentum ejus est. Deut. 24, 6. Ne 
pignore accipito quisquam metam aut 
catillum: nam is vitam acciperet. & v. 
10. Ne inmgreditor ... proferat ad te 
pignus suum foras: Ezech. 18, 7. 
Neminemque oppresserit, pignus suum 
debitori restituerit.™ 
7 Tbid., pp. 390-391. 

% Tbid., pp. 393-394. 


®% The omissions indicated in the quotation from the Compendium are my own. The 
passages are too long to quote in full, and they add nothing to the discussion. 
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That this dependence was neither blind nor uncritical, the following dis- 
cussion of zelus would seem to indicate. 


De doctrina, p. 440 
Exempla hujus virtutis sunt in Loto, 2 
Pet.ii. 7, 8, in Mose. Exod. xxxii. 19. in 
Phinea, Num. xxv. 7. in Elia, 1 Reg. 
xix. 10. in Jeremia, Jer. xxiii. 9, 10, 11. 
frangitur cor meum in me—, nam adul- 
teris plena est haec terra: in Christo, 
Matt. xii. 30. Joan. ii. 14, &c. in 
Stephano, Act. vii. 51 &c. in Paulo et 


Compendium, p. 232 
Exempla ejus sunt in Lotho, 2. Petri. 
2. 8. in Mose, Exod. 32. 19. in Pine- 
haso, Num. 25, 9. in Davide, Psalm. 
69 & 119, 53. in Elia, I Reg. 19, 10, in 
Jeremia, Jer. 33. 9, 10, 11. in Johanne 
Baptista, Matth. 14. 14. in Christo, 
Johan. 2. 14 &c. in Paulo, Act. 14, 14, 
& 17. 16, 17.4 


Barnaba, cap. xiv. 14. et xvii. 16, 17. 


Here, similarity of expression and order of examples indicate direct de- 
pendence. Milton, however, has omitted the examples of David and of 
John the Baptist, and has added Stephen and Barnabas, who is also 
included in Acts xiv. To the citation concerning Lot, Milton has added 
verse seven, which is also applicable. In the case of Jeremiah, Milton has 
given the correct chapter reference and has added the quotation. This 
addition, omission, change of citation, and addition of quotation is 
typical of Milton’s treatment of Wolleb,™ and indicates that Milton 
checked all borrowings carefully. Differences in the quotation of in- 
dividual verses, moreover, show that Milton did not copy them from the 
Compendium but from his own Junius-Tremellius.* These facts and the 
greater number of Biblical quotations found in the De doctrina seem to 
permit the following conclusions. First, the evidence bears out Milton’s 
statement* that in imitation of some of the shorter systems of theology, 
he was in the habit of listing passages of Scripture under certain heads. 
Second, it indicates that in these compilations, the Compendium sug- 
gested more than merely the topic headings under which the passages 
were classified; and third, that Milton checked Wolleb carefully with 
Holy Writ. In the composition of the De doctrina, therefore, Wolleb’s 
Compendium played no small part; but Milton considered its authority 
secondary, and consequently verified his borrowings. To these, he added 
other quotations, which he himself collected. In this sense, then, the De 

™ See also the paragraphs in Dd. 478 beginning nec inimici charitate ... , and in Comp. 
245-246 beginning meque haec in parie ...; invidia (Dd. 481-482, Comp. 247-248), and 
asseveratio (Dd. 432-433, Comp. 236). 

% For expansion of citation to quotation, see Dd. 482, Comp. 248: Mark ix, 38; James 
iii, 16; Luke xiv, 1; Dd. 481, Comp. 247: Luke xv, 10; Prov. vi, 1, xi, 15. For complete 
quotation of a passage quoted only in part by Wolleb, see Dd. 468, Comp. 275: Luke xii, 


15; Jude 16. 
® See, for instance, Dd. 402, Comp. 210: Luke ix, 62; Dd. 407, Comp. 213: I Sam. xxvii, 
1; Dd. 409, Comp. 214: Matt. x, 28. 57 Dd. p. 2. 
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doctrina may be said to have been compiled from, and to depend, if not 
always immediately, at least ultimately, on Holy Scripture alone. 

If the present study reveals that Milton’s theology is less original than 
many have previously thought, this disappointment would seem in a 
degree compensated for by the fact that a comparison of the works ap- 
pears to contribute something to a fuller understanding of the De doctrina 
and its author. The comparison, in the first place, enables us to assign 
a terminus a quo for Book II of the De doctrina. In the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce,5* Milton seems to agree with Wolleb in holding that the 
Mosaic Law is still binding on Christians. In Book II of the De doctrina, 
however, Milton denies the bearing of the Decalogue on Christian ethics 
and rejects Wolleb’s classification of the virtues according to their rela- 
tionship to the individual commandments. Between the composition of 
these two works, therefore, Milton appears to have experienced a change 
in belief; and Book II of the De doctrina must consequently be dated after 
1644. Through this comparison, moreover, the connection of Milton’s 
theology with the thought of the Protestant reformation becomes even 
more pronounced. Milton’s inclusion of the virtue urbanitas, for example, 
which Tillyard®® took to be evidence of a debt to the classics, testifies 
rather to an obligation to the Compendium.® This treatise, likewise, 
appears to have contributed those views on the Scripture which Fletcher® 
pronounced echoes of Ibn Ezra. The analysis of the fall, if not dependent 
on Wolleb, at least belongs to an established tradition. The comparison 
moreover, would seem to throw some light on the manner in which Mil-, 
ton wrote his treatise. The appearance of two close parallels in widely 
separated portions of Book I of the De doctrina from two equally sepa- 
rated places in the Compendium suggests notes in a commonplace book. 
The continued similarity of Book II seems to indicate elaborate notes 
or constant consultation of the Compendium while this portion of the 
De doctrina was being written. Milton’s habits of borrowing revealed by 
this study, finally, make it probable that we shall find the true sources 
of much of the De doctrina not in passages embodying general conceptual 
similarity but rather in those presenting close verbal parallelism. 


MAvRIce KELLEY 
Princeton University 


58 Compare Prose Works (Bohn Edition), m1, 253-254 and Dd. p. 303. 

8 E. M. L. Tillyard, Milion (London, 1930), p. 280.—The fact that Ursinus (op. cit., 
p. 761) included urbanitas in his discussion of Christian ethics, indicates that at least one 
other theologian considered it a Protestant virtue. 

_ © Dd. 501; Comp. 280-281. 
- @H, F, Fletcher, Milton’s Rabbinical Readings (Urbana, IIl., 1930), pp. 61-62, and 
the parallels printed above, p. 158. 










XII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RHETORIC AND METRE OF 
THE HEROIC COUPLET, ESPECIALLY IN 1625-1645 


HE purpose of this paper is to point out certain elements in the de- 

velopment of the rhetoric of the “classical” pentameter couplet in 
the middle seventeenth century and to show how the development of 
this rhetoric is bound up with the establishment of its formal metrical 
pattern. The rhetoric and metre interacted and helped to shape each 
other into the integral form which we know in Dryden and Pope. The 
paper proceeds as follows: 


After defining the tendencies of metrical and rhetorical form in the early closed 
couplet, which derives from the elegiac distich, I shall trace the marked develop- 
ment of this form during the first quarter of the seventeenth century, when the 
pentameter couplet of some sort won great popularity and became the recog- 
nized form for familiar verse such as Donne’s letters, and for the steadily in- 
creasing output of reflective and occasional verse, critical, complimentary, or 
topical. Then I shall show in detail tiow the couplet became almost prescriptively 
associated with the verse of definition and with occasional verse, and as it be- 
came thus established, it gained strength in its distinctive form in the twenty 
years from 1625 on. In order to show how this final form took shape, I shall 
analyse the couplet in detail in two separate groups of minor occasional verse; 
namely, the laudatory poems which accompanied the volumes of George Sandys, 
1636-40, and the occasional verse in a minor volume of 1646, the Men-Miracles 
of Martin Lluelyn, both that written by Lluelyn himself and that written for 
his volume. The first of these I choose because the work of Sandys himself is 
important in the history of the couplet, and chiefly because the laudatory verse 
includes that of Falkland, of whose literary circle at Great Tew Waller was a 
member; the second, because it is significant to see to what point the couplet 
had developed in some very minor writers by the time Waller and Denham were 
reaching maturity. And finally, I shall compare the occasional poems with the 
verse of Waller and Denham. Thus we can form an idea how far the couplet had 
taken shape in minor poets, as well as in Waller and Denham, and how far the 
general effort and the general literary taste helped in the shaping of it. 

































The closed couplet originated as a naturalization of the Latin elegiac 
distich, the single largest influence being that of Ovid. Beginning with 
Nicholas Grimald’s contribution to Tottel’s Miscellany in 1557,' we can 
trace a continuous direct influence of the distich on the English form; 
in Grimald in 1557, with translations from Ovid, Martial, and the neo- 
Latin epigrammatists; in Marlowe’s translation of Ovid’s Amores, 









1 See G. P. Shannon,“ Nicholas Grimald’s Heroic Couplet and the Latin Elegiac distich,” 
PMLA, xtv (1930). 532-542. My quotations follow the text of Hyder Rollins. 
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1587-88 (?);? in Thomas Heywood’s translations of Ovid’s Heroides, 
xvi and xvi, and of The Art of Love, 1596*—these all direct translations; 
and in 1597 in Hall’s Virgidemiarium, which owes much to the distich 
in the Latin satiric epigram,‘ and again in Drayton’s Heroicall Epistles, 
which is modelled on the Heroides of Ovid.' 

Drayton’s work demands special treatment with the coming of the 
couplet into dominance at the turn of the century, Here we must define 
what the couplet achieved at its inception among the other men we have 
listed. They show no coherent advance, but were all aiming at the same 
effect under the same influence. Perhaps Grimald is the most purposive 
of them. In sixteen sets of his occasional verse and epigrams, giving a fair 
body of continuous couplets, 97 per cent of the couplets are end-stopped; 
the lines have masculine rhymes on strongly accented syllables; and bal- 
ance and antithesis are frequent.® All these qualities are suggested by the 
originals, but balance and antithesis, both in Grimald and in others, ex- 
ceed that in their originals.? But the balance and contrast are present in 
Grimald more often in possible idea than in explicit form; and where 
present in actual syntax, they are primarily the decorative balance and 
antithesis so almost universally pervasive in Renaissance literature, neo- 
Latin and vernacular, verse and prose. One or two examples are: 


But of the deed, throughout the life, the shame 
Endures, defacying you with fowl defame. 


Hereto heap vp vndaunted heed, stiff hart, 
And all the rest; eche spouse can tell a part. 


To rid my wo, and pull these pangs away. 


Measure forbids vnmeasurable prayse. 


2 See C. E. Knowlton, “The origin of the Closed Couplet in English,’’ The Nation, xcrx 
(July 30, 1914), 134. Professor H. B. Lathrop, of the University of Wisconsin, has pointed 
out to me also how closely Marlowe’s couplets preserve the couplet units of his original. 

4 See J.S.P. Tatlock,“The Origin of the Closed Couplet in England,” The Nation, xcvim 
(April 9, 1914) 390 and A. M. Clark, “Thomas Heywood’s Art of Love Lost and Found,” 
The Library, Fourth Series, m1, 210-222 (Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 
Second Series, m (1923). 4 See Knowlton, op. cit. 

5 See Tatlock, op. cit.,—I do not know of any discussion of the elegiac distich as found in 
the Greek and Latin and neo-Latin epigrams upon the form of the English epigram in 
pentameter as a whole, and then more particularly in the work of Ben Jonson, and from 
his time on through the first half of the seventeenth century. But that influence is ob- 
viously very great. 

* For valuable tables and comparisons with other poets, see Shannon’s article. 

? See the articles already cited, especially Shannon’s and Tatlock’s. Shannon points out, 
on the distich as a model for the couplet, that half of the hexameters and all the pentam- 
eters in the lines from which Grimald translates end in monosyllables or dissyllables, and 
the pentameter, moreover, gives a strong analogy for the masculine ending. 
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Yet this balance had certain design to suggest for the future develop- 
ment of the coupiet; and we may note several cases where the balance, 
such as it is, depends on the double adjective: 


But pleasant ayr in quiet countrie sought. 

Thee, Nero stern, rigor extreem did kill.* 
The presence of balance and antithesis thus ties up with the significance 
of the end-stopping and the formation of pattern in the couplet; for in 
defining the classical couplet we imply by the term not merely that 
there shall be a distinct pause, but that the two lines shall form an 
organic and distinct unit of thought. In these early couplets, the sen- 
tences are so unfolded as to give a rhetorical separateness to each two- 
line unit. But as yet these couplets have not consistently anything like 
the syntactical distinctness, or anything like the terse completed thought 
that marks the fully developed couplet. 

The same thing is true of the metrical form. The basic element of the 
two-line pattern is made neat by firm rhymes, and there is a tendency 
to divide the line by medial pause, but no distinctive rhythms or pat- 
terns. The structure of the balance is not specifically related to any- 
thing in the structure of the line. But the presence of the pause is struc- 
turally important for both metre and rhetoric. For the tendency toward 
such a pause sometimes helps to give form to both elements by relating 
the rhetoric to an elaboration of the two-line metrical pattern into lines 
or half-lines. And thus, though there is no principle of pause either rhe- 
torical or metrical, Grimald, for instance, sometimes strikes into so 
definite a form and rhythm as, 


But my good syre gaue, with soft woords, releef: 
And clokes, with outward chere, his inward greef: 


In the realization of this tendency, the development of the rhetoric and 
of the metrical form help to further each other; but there is as yet noth- 
ing like the completeness of mutual pattern which they finally attained. 


_ And the couplet still lacks, except by occasional accident, any distinct 


organic musical form. 


1. THE TURN OF THE CENTURY: THE DEFINITE FORM ESTABLISHED 


In the first quarter of the new century the closed couplet in its dis- 
tinctive rhetoric developed rapidly as a mode of continuous verse and at 
the same time took on a new type of line movement.® This growth is 


8 In both instances the italicized adjectives are in Grimald’s originals, as Shannon notes. 
* The importance of certain men and works has been so widely noted, in general terms, 
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marked by the rise and increase of the explicitly sententious and di- 
dactic element in poetry,an increase abundantly shown not only by tables 
of contents of the old collections of the poets of the period, but by study 
of the contemporary manuscript collections and commonplace books. 
In the development of couplet music and elaboration of the rhetoric 
three men call for consideration—Drayton, Fairfax, and Ben Jonson. 
Drayton in his England’s Heroicall Epistles, 1597, wrote narrative 
couplets. Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso’s Gerusalemme, 1600, wrote 
narrative in ottava rima; yet through Waller, the movement of his 
stanzas, in both rhetoric and musical pattern, contributed significantly 
to the development of the couplet. In both, this development owes much 
to the prevalence in their narrative of reflective, moralizing, and sen- 
tentious elements. In Drayton we find, especially in passages where 
rhetoric and sentiment prevail, an analytical balance and antithesis 
marked by alliteration, related to the movement of line and half-line, 
emphasized by balanced musical patterns. In him these developments 
are sporadic. Fairfax is more sententious than Drayton; and in him such 
elements are more frequent and hit upon with more steady success. They 
still do not form, however, the warp and woof of his verse. In the occa- 
sional work and epigrams of Ben Jonson, from about 1600 to 1630, with 
his style definitely formed by 1603, we have a large body of couplets 
specifically devoted to the purpose of reflective and satiric verse and 
shaped up by a conscious master. He is by far the most important of the 
three. In defining his work we shall rely heavily on Professor Felix E. 
Schelling’s article on Ben Jonson and the Classical School.'® 

We take up Drayton first. Professor Schelling in his article on Jonson 
shows that in many respects, if studied by an analysis according to the 
standard tests of the proportions of run-on couplets, run-on lines, over- 
flowing lines, and medial cesura, Drayton in his use of the couplet looks 
back to the school of Spenser rather than forward to the classical schon. 
This is true particularly in the respect that he does not use the medial 
cesura, “although a certain rigidity of manner . . . caused him almost to 
give up the run-on couplets and lines.””"' But, as we have already seen, 
a strong conscious impetus to the couplet would be given to Drayton 
by Ovid, whom he was imitating. We find in him, where sentiment and 
reflection prevail, a very marked elaboration of rhetoric and metrical 
pattern as compared with the simple forms of Grimald. 

It may be noted as a principle of method in making this examination 





in the commentaries, that I cite no individual comments unless they have suggested par- 
ticular points. 10 PMLA, xu (1898), 221-249. 
1 Ibid., p. 237.—The article is full of valuable tables and of essential definitions. 
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that the study of the proportion of lines with medial cesura to those 
without, or the proportion of lines and couplets with parallelism and 
antithesis to those without, does not tell the whole story. Even though 
couplets with a striking and characteristic new couplet movement and 
rhythm do not form the prevailing pattern of Drayton’s Heroicall 
Epistles, the presence in the poem of a good number of such couplets, 
emerging with a clear emphasis in a general pattern of end-stopped 
couplets, might serve as a very influential model to later writers. It will 
be remembered how large a part of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century discussion and imitation of Denham’s much admired “strong” 
couplets centres around two couplets. As Professor Schelling’s statistics 
are readily available, I do not here give any proportional figures, but 
turn to a detailed consideration of some striking lines, using for study 
“Rosamond to Henry” and “Queen Isabel to Mortimer.” 
The most important trait of their form is, of course, the development 
of the thought in couplet sentiments. In this Drayton but takes the 
') basic element of the form already developed. In comparison with Grim- 
ald, however, not only does he use a sharp rhetorical pause, but his two- 
line units coincide with more complete sentiments. In addition to this 
more incisive syntax, balanced pairs of lines and balanced half-lines are 
common enough to give color to the whole. The origin of this balance is 
various. Word-play and conceit upon the pros and cons of an idea or 
, feeling are common devices of Renaissance literature, particularly of the 
| literature that expresses the set and self-conscious analysis of a senti- 
“mental situation. They are frequent, to name only one example, in the 
Rime of Petrarch. And where, as here in Drayton’s poem, this word-play 
‘ and conceit are cast into the couplet mould, it is natural that they should 
incline to a sharp rhetorical balance expressed in a pattern of line set 
against line, of half-line set against half-line. Such lines as the following 
at once strike the eye and mind: 


_ Punish my fault, or pitie mine estate; 
Reade it for loue, if not for loue, for hate.'* 


As this pure ground whereon these letters stand 
So pure was I ere stained by thy hand.™* 


Lights on the ground, themselues doe Jessen farre 
But in the ayre, each small sparke seemes a starre! 


_ Fatall my birth, vnfortunate my life, 
Vnkinde my children, most vnkind my wife. 


12 Michaell Draiton, Esquire, Poems, Printed for the Spenser Society (Manchester, 1888), 
Part 1, p. 170. 3 Idem. 4 Idem.  Ibid., p. 178. 
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What doth auaile vs to be Princes heires, 
When we can boast, our birth is only theirs?!* 


The letters italicized in these examples show alliteration definitely 
parallel to the balance and emphasizing it. 

Then there is the matter of metrical pattern, perhaps even more im- 
portant. Strong and great verse, it is recognized, must have not only firm 
and unmistakable pattern, but rich variation from that pattern, har- 
moniously subdued, but still so insistent and so organically melodious as 
to suggest counter-pattern. Professor P. F. Baum states with great 
clarity this principle.'? Now if we examine further into the esthetics of 
established pattern and variation in verse, we find in large stanzas, in 
blank verse, or in run-on couplets that, where a number of lines form the 
unit of perception and give the design, there is room for ample and subtle 
variation from pattern in the individual line; whereas if the unit of per- 
ception be limited to two lines, the pattern, to be firmly kept, must be 
more sharply and formally perceptible in the two individual lines on 
which the sense of design depends. This law of the relation of secondary- 
pattern to basic design is illustrated in the seventeenth-century emphasis 
on the need for smoothness in the couplet, and in the consequent evening 
out of the beat of its pentameters. In the second place, the counter- 
patterns may, in verse of large units such as the long stanza, blank verse, 
and the run-on couplet, move with a good bit of sweep and may them- 
selves employ large melodic units in their phrasing. Mr. Baum points out 
the successively varied secondary-patterns of four-beat or other patterns 
against the five-beat patterns in the lines of Paradise Lost; Mr. Johannes 
Andersen points out very interestingly that in Paradise Lost, by his use 
of the cesura combining with the run-on line, Milton frequently puts a 
second iambic pentameter pattern across the span of the first.'* And we 
may note Chaucer’s use of the same device; out of the four run-on lines 
in the first paragraph of the Prologue, three yield, with the pauses, 
beautiful pentameter lines. 

8 Thid., p. 204. 

1” Paull Franklin Baum, The Principles of English V ersification. (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 
18-19.—As Professor Scheilling reminds me, syncopation as used by Mr. Baum is not syn- 
copation in the strict musical sense; and I shall, accordingly, in referring to this aspect of 
verse use the term counter-patiern or secondary-pattern. 

18 For example: Wherefore do I assume 

These royalties, || and not refuse to reign, 
Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, |] and so much to him due 

Of hazard more, || as he above the rest 

High honour’d sits? || Go therefor mighty Powers, 
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But with the closed couplet, if we are to have vigorous music, these 

\, counter-patterns must find new patterns designed within the confines 
of the couplet pattern itself. Looking in detail at Drayton’s verses in the 
light of this esthetic principle, we find in many lines and couplets just 
such metrical patterns emerging. The colorlessness of other couplets 
reaffirms the need of this secondary design. We shall consider first the 
general effect of the first two paragraphs (eighteen lines) of “Rosamond 
to Henry” and the first paragraph (sixteen lines) of “Queen Isabel to 
Mortimer,” and than we shall examine certain outstanding lines and 
effects throughout these epistles. 


1 If yet thine eies (great Henry) may endure 
2 These tainted lines, drawn with a hand impure, 
3 (Which fain would blush, but feare keeps blushes back, 
4 And therefore suited in dispairing black, 
5 This in loues name, O that these lips might crave. 
6 But that Sweete name (vile I) prophaned haue; 
7 Punish my fault, or pitie mine estate; 
8 Reade it for loue, if not for loue, for hate. 
9 If with my shame mine eies thou fain wouldst feed, 
10 Heere let them surfeit, of my shame to reede. 
11 This scribled paper which I send to thee, 
12 If noted rightly, doth resemble mee; 
13 As this pure ground, whereon these letters stand, 
Hi 14 So pure was I, ere stained by thy hand; 
15 Ere I was blotted with this foule offence, 
16 So cleere and spotlesse was my innocence: 
17 Now like these marks which taint this hatefull scroule, 
18 Such the blacke sinnes which spot my leprous soule. 








1 Though such sweet comfort comes not now from her 
2 As Englands Queene hath sent to Mortimer. 
3 Yet what that wants, which might my power approue, 
4 If lines can bring this shall supply with loue. 
5 Me thinks affliction should not fright me so, 
6 Nor should resume these sundry shapes of woe; 
7 But when I faine would finde the cause of this, 
8 Thy absence shewes me where the errour is. 
9 Oft when I think of thy departing hence, 
10 Sad sorrow then possesseth eu’ry sence: 





Terror of Heav’n, || though fall’n; || intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, || what best may ease 5 
The present misery, || and render Hell 

More Tolerable: || (P.L. 2, 450 ef seg.) 
Johannes C. Andersen, The Laws of Verse (Cambridge, 1928), p. 122. 
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11 But finding thy deere blood preseru’d thereby, 

12 And in thy life, my long-wisht liberty, 

13 With that sweet thought myself I only please 

14 Amidst my griefe, which sometimes gives me ease; 
15 Thus doe extreamest ills a ioy possesse, 

16 And one woe makes another woe seeme lesse. 


The variations from the norm of the verse are few, not sufficient to pro- 
duce counter-patterns or melodic phrases. Most common are trochaic 
substitution in the first or third foot (first foot, seven times: R. to H., 
7,8, 10, 17, 18; I. to M.9, 15; third foot three times: R. to H., 2; I. to M., 
2, 4.); and the line of four main beats with one light beat on a preposition 
(which occurs four times in the thirty-four lines: R. to H., 4, 7, 10, 14.). 
In these cases (all except line 7 in J. to M.) the variation gives a weak 
pattern rather than a contrasting pattern, for it is musically perfectly 
casual or accidental and, on the other hand, has no relation to the 
rhetorical rhythm of the line as distinct from the metrical rhythm. It 
registers, therefore, simply as a failure to complete the full rhythmic 
motion. Moreover, it is so infrequent that we can have no sense of con- 
trast arising from the shift of this light or suppressed beat from line to 
line. Only two lines have two variations: R. to H., 7 and 10, which com- 
bine a trochaic substitution with a light beat. The lines are, lastly, very 
largely monosyllabic and dissyllabic, and there is, accordingly, very 
little variation by secondary stress. 

A few lines call, however, for special comment. In line 6, R. to H., 
which scans perfectly regularly, the metrical pattern and the rhetorical 
patter of antithesis in sweet and vile pull so strongly in different ways that 
they almost canccl each other out. 

* s) * ° * S.* @_# 
But that sweet name (vile I) prophaned have; 


Name and I lose their antithesis, which tries to assert itself in sweet and 
vile by forcing the words into prominence in the metrical pattern and 
which thus leaves two weak hovers in succession over sweet name and 
vile I, Line 7 offers a striking contrast. First, the rhetorical antithesis 
is strongly stated in verb-object parallels; second, this rhetoric is under- 
scored by a strong caesura and by alliteration; third, the metrical pat- 
tern still further marks the rhetoric. 
‘e * ''we ee @ @ 
Punish my fault, or pitie mine estate; 


The trochaic substitution in the first place and the suppressed beat in 
the fourth, combining with the cesura, give a distinct new pattern offer- 
ing in itself both repetition (in the design of unstressed syllables included 
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within the stressed) and variation (in the number of unstressed syllables). 
Here is a distinct case in which Drayton designs a counter-pattern 
within the scope of the main pattern. It is the product not of rhetoric, 
nor of metre, but of the two working upon each other. The secondary- 
pattern does not weaken but rather gives strength and firmness to Dray- 
ton’s usually languid pentameter line. It is first vigorous music and then 
effective rhetoric—Lines 17 and 18 again offer something of the same 
strength derived from the same source. 
‘ * * Le * ’ * + #8 


Ton = these mate —_ tala this wage seroule, 


/ 
Such the black sinnes which spot my es pas 


In these lines the parallel rhetorical and syntactical elements repeat 
metrical and rhythmical pattern, and this balance in turn selects certain 
elements of the metrical pattern for emphasis and thereby gives energy 
to the music of the line. By contrast lines 15 and 16 in J. to M. show 
blurred rhetoric and casual metre. Other outstanding passages in the 
poems deserve comment. In R. to H. lines 25 and 26, we find again rhetor- 
ical parallelism with contrast between the two lines sustained by allit- 
eration and by a distinct metrical emphasis on the outstanding ele- 


ments of the contrast. 
_* © +f & . *'* 2 
Lights on the ground themesiows do lessen mere, 
.* * os. ts @ ’ * 
But in the ayre, each ait sparks seemes a jai 


Notable are the trochaic substitution in the key word light and the 
strengthening of lessen by alliteration in line one; in line two the cluster of 
beats; and in the two lines together the rhythmic and syntactic paral- 
lelism of the second, third, and fourth syllables. A little later in the same 


poem comes the 0 
. +e) & (*%) *e 8 


My “ot should be the index to my fault; 


Here the suppressed beat makes a single strong phrase of index to my 
fault, ’***’, and brings out the rhetorical emphasis of the subject and 
its complement. In such a line as 


’ * & ey 8 * - *# 
Here in the garden wrought by vieilines benni 


the trochaic substitution of the first place in the opening phrase is re- 
peated in effect in the second phrase by the feminine cesura, which causes 
that phrase likewise to begin with a beat and sets up a secondary pat- 
tern; and thus the line is made vigorous by a syncopation that moves 
with the rhetoric. In the lines from J. to M.: 
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* ¢ &#/(*)*e © & 8 

What doth auaile us to be Princes Heires, 
ri9 @ "Se * * ¢ 

When we can boast, our birth is only theirs? 


the suppressed beat with the cesura in the first line puts the peak of the 
metrical variation on the rhetorical key words avail and Princes heires. 
In the second line the key words which parallel the first line are marked 
out by alliteration. Here in the first line we note again that the supressed 
beat is not casual but forms an integral element in the patterning of the 
line, operating with the cesura to divide it into a two-part counter- 
pattern to the pentameter design. Here too the supressed beat is com- 
pensated by the cesural pause or hover, and hence the time movement 
of the line is maintained. The same elemant of pattern marks more con- 
tinuously the fine lines beginning: 
* ee F * * ‘*. 
That after all this feareful massacre, 
**s ’ * | . oe © *? 
The fall of er-yerik Lacy, Lancaster, 
* + ’ * * (*) * * 
Another faithlesse icles should arise, 
* * ’ * (*) ese es 
To cloude the sunne of our Nobilities? 
* ‘* #*e# + & & ’ ‘ 
“~~ glory’d I in Gawestons great fall, 
+ * 6 & (%) * * 
That now a Spenser should succeede in all? 


In lines 5 and 6 the peak of metrical emphasis is thrown upon the 
antithetic element in the two contrasting lines,—first, by the shift 
of beat at the end; second, once more by the supressed beat, stressing 
Gaveston and Spenser. The lines beginning—‘‘When minions heads must 
wear our monarks crowns,” very strongly reminiscent in rhetoric of 
Henry VI, have a line movement like that of Shakespeare’s early blank 
verse rather than a couplet movement. And yet the balance of the two 
half-lines in the adjective- (or possessive-) noun, adjective-noun arrange- 
ment anticipates the double adjective half-line movement later so char- 
acteristic of the Popean couplet. 

One last example I wish to take from the “Epistle of Henry to Rosa- 
mond” because if offers so interesting a definition both positive and nega- 
tive of what Drayton was feeling for. In the couplet:'* 

‘2. @ ¢ je * @ 4 nd 
Fatall my birth, vnfortunate my life, 
*: “Se 2 wer ee 


Vnkinde my children, most vnkinde my lite! 
1 Op. cit., p. 198, 
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the first line is strong both metrically and rhetorically, the second in- 
significant. In the first, the two half-lines have patterns distinct and 
interplaying. These patterns are created first by the beat shift in fatall 
giving the pattern ‘ * * ‘ and by the very secondary stress on the fourth 
syllable of unfortunate, which, working with the alliteration, gives the 
repeated but varying pattern (*) ’ * ‘ * ’; and secondly by the rhythmic 
repetition in my birth and my life. Again the metric and rhythmic forms 
underscore the rhetorical. In the second line, on the contrary, the half- 
lines have no sort of distinct metrical or rhythmical pattern to sustain 
either by parallel or by contrast the rhetorical pattern, and the most 
which gains whatever point of emphasis is gained through rhythmic 
movement, by beginning the second element of the line after a feminine 
cesura, is rhetorically the weak point of the line. Thus rhetorical and 
metrical design obliterate each other. 

Drayton’s Heroicall Epistles, then, are written at their average pace 
in a series of end-stopped couplets with masculine endings, which incline 
to rhetorical statement, and which are marked by new elements of pos- 
sible design, but which remain defective and colorless in rhetoric and 
languid in metre. Among these average lines, however, are other lines 
and passages strikingly vigorous both in music and in expression. These 
passages, though sporadic, show certain definite principles of technique. 
The rhetorical structure uses either line or half-line as the rhetorical unit 
’ element, balancing exactly the syntactic elements, either large or small, 
so as to give completeness of form to the rhetorical balance and contrast. 
And this arrangement gives structural form to the music of the couplet 
by using the same line and line of the end-stopped lines within the 
couplet, or the same two half-lines given by the medial cesura, to form 
within the pentameter line new metrical unit-elements. That is, they 
shift the regular iambic pentameter rhythm in such a way as to gain 
within the compass of the couplet a fresh distinct musical design or 
counter-pattern suspended in the main pattern. To secure these new 
designs they turn such devices as the trochee or the suppressed stress 
into integral elements of pattern, obviating casual variation. Clearly 
these designs we thus trace are of the formal order. The rhetorical move- 
ment which defines endstopped couplet, line, and cesura serves as the 
framework or oak panelling within which the metrical desiga is worked 
out and vice-versa. 

Within the new structure Drayton suggests roughly a number of pos- 
sible designs. But in fact, of the 184 lines of “Rosamond” only about 6 
per cent have well-formed counter-pattern and of the 164 lines of 
“Isabel” only 11 per cent. Around these counter-patterns, too, the re- 
mainder of the line is often rough. To Fairfax’s Tasso (1600), which 
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Waller named to Dryden as the model for his own style, the new verse- 
movement owes an important advance in smoothness and fixity of pur- 
pose. Fairfax has less energy than the best of Drayton, but he creates a 
line and two-line movement much more even in its tension and much 
more obvious. His poem has a more sententious and generalized tone 
than that of Drayton, and consequently the frequency of lines and pairs 
of lines built on co-ordinated parallelism and phrases with secondary- 
pattern is higher. Indeed, it is no longer sporadic but standard for sen- 
tentious passages. He suggests fewer patterns than Drayton, but he 
perfects the few he does realize, and he gives to the line rhythm as a 
whole a smooth, evened, neat flow against which the line and half-line 
designs stand out clearly. 

The Tasso is, like its original, in oftava rima, and we look first to the 
concluding two rhymed lines for a succession of couplets that might give 
the pattern of the heroic couplet.”° These lines often summarize a special 
point reached by a whole stanza, or describe a figure applicable to the 
whole stanza somewhat as the Alexandrine does in Spenser. Moreover, 
as to musical quality in relation to the whole stanza, they are remark- 
able, in sharp contrast to the swelling music of Spenser, for their low- 
pitched evenness of texture. 


So if with drought endangered be their grain, 
Poor plowmen joy when thunders promise rain.™ 


But such summarizing couplets are not predominant or characteristic 
and are rarely distinct from the movement of the stanza as a whole. Fair- 
fax’s contribution is to be found in his poem as a whole. The closed line 
is the rule with him, not in general a closed line created by strong rhetoric 
in the line units, but the end-stopped lines of the metrical beginner whose 
basic need is to secure the primary metrical form. Then considering the 
thought periods built up on these metrical closed lines we find that a 
two line units prevails not only in the final couplet, but throughout. If 
we divide the first fifteen stanzas into their thought-units and repre- 
sent the number of lines in each unit by a digit, with sub-division where 
there is a longer unit composed of two distinct lesser ones, they run thus: 
+ 4 4 4 4 6 
vig’ atcha 2&2 ” 2&2’ ae 2&2 3&1 aie 2&2 iV oe? 
& 2; VI:2&2&2 & 2; VII. 2&6; VII. 2&4&2;1X.2&2&2&2; 





** Any previous study that I have seen has merely noted the statement of Waller and 
referred to the epigrammatic nature of some of Fairfax’s concluding couplets. 

% Edward Fairfax, Jerusalem Delivered, ed. Henry Morley, Revised edition (London, n.d ) 
p. 17. 
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X:2&2&2&2;X0.2&2&2&2;XI1:4&1—. &2—; XIII: 2&2 & 2 


+ 
& 2;XIV:2&2&2&2; XVitg? & 4. In this movement the rhyme 


words have no distinct importance, and the final rhymed couplet has 
generally nothing to define its two-line movement more sharply than that 
of the ab, ab, “couplets.” Stanza nine is typical.” 


In Baldwin next he spied another thought, 
Whom spirits proud to vain ambition move: 
Tancred he saw his life’s joy set at naught, 

So woe-begone was he with pains of love; 
Boemond the conquered folk of Antioch brought, 
The gentle yoke of Christian rule to prove: 

He taught them laws, statutes, and customs new, 
Arts, crafts, obedience, and religion true. 


If we compare Fairfax with his original, we find in this stanza of Tasso 
a distinct two-line movement in lines 1-2 and 3-4, but not in the second 
half of the stanza.* A second important fact is that, although Fairfax 
follows Tasso closely in general stanza movement, his lines are end- 
stopped; whereas in Tasso the run-on line is highly characteristic. In 
this Spenser’s movement is the one that is like Tasso’s. Thus in Fairfax 
the two-line thought-movement is composed again and again of two 
equal elements or units of pattern, and hence the simple “couplet” effect 
is by this second fact also made very much sharper in him. 

gié non lasciammo i dolci pegni, e ’1 nido 

nativo noi (se’l credo mio non erra) 

ne la vita esponemmo al mare infido 

ed a i perigli di lontana guerra, 

per acquistar di breve suono un grido 

vulgare, e posseder barbara terra: 

che proposto ci avremmo angusto e scarso 

premio, e in danno de I’alme il sangue sparso.™ 


“But not for this our homes we first forsook, 
And from our native soil have marched so far: 
Nor us to dangerous seas have we betook, 
Exposed to hazard of so far sought war, 
Of glory vain to gain an idle smook, 
® Tbid., p. 3. 
™ For so general a comparison as this, the question of variations in Tasso’s text and of 
the relation of Fairfax’s work to them seems unimportant. 
™ Torquato Tasso Gerusalemme Liberata (Opere, v. 2) a cura di Luigi Bontigli (Bari, 
1930), Canto 1, stz. 22, p. 6. 
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And lands possess that wild and barbarous are: 
That for our conquest were too mean a prey, 
To shed our bloods, to work our souls’ decay.** 


In rhetoric the style of Tasso is marked by compressed energy and by 
sharply defined statement which sometimes uses contrast and balance. 


opre nostre non gi4, ma del Ciel dono 
furo,** 
a la fatica invitti, al cibo parchi:” 


mostra in fresco vigor chiome canute:** 


Fairfax makes this contrast and balance more explicitly verbal. 


By Heaven’s mere grace, not by our prowess done:** 
On diet spare, untired with labor long:*® 
His looks were gray, yet was his courage green,™ 


And he underlines this explicitness by the epigrammatic effect of line 
pattern as is shown in line five of the twenty-second stanza quoted above. 
He sacrifices the energy and narrative zest of Tasso, but creates on his 
own score a certain sententious quality that is his distinctive note. Fur- | 
ther he often uses balance and contrast where it is not in his original. 


Usa a temprar ne’ caldi alberghi il verno, 
And pass cold days in baths and houses hot,™ 


O pid bel di maniere e di sembianti, 
O pid eccelso ed intrepido di core. 


With majesty his noble countenance shone, 
High were his thoughts, his heart was bold in fight,” 


Ove rinovi il prisco onor de gli avi, 
O mostri al men, ch’ a la virt latina 
O nulla manca, o sol le disciplina, 


So to revive the Romans’ old renown, 
Or prove at least to all of wiser thought, 
Their hearts were fertile land although unwrought.™ 


* Fairfax, erusalem Delivered, Canto 1, stz. 22, p. 6. 

* Tasso, Canto 1, stz. 26, 1. 3. 27 Tbid., Canto 1, stz. 50, 1. 6. 
* Tbid., Canto 1, stz. 53, 1. 6. *9 Fairfax, Canto 1, stz. 26, 1. 3. 
* Tbid., Canto 1, stz., 50, 1. 6. 81 Tbid., Canto 1, stz. 53, 1. 6. 
® Tasso and Fairfax, Canto 1, stz. 42, L. 5. 

* Ibid., Canto 1, stz. 45. ll. 3-4. % Tbid., Canto 1, stz. 64, ll. 6-8. 
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This is often a merely verbal balance, as in line 2 of the ninth stanza 
already cited, the original of which reads, ‘‘ch’ a l’ umane grandezze 
intento aspira:’’ or on stanza 16, line 6: 


tu al fin de l’opra i neghittosi affreta, 
Comfort the feeble, and confirm the strong. 


/ Yet it strongly increases the epigrammatic effect of his poem. To this 
, increase in rhetoricalness of expression, Fairfax adds an explicitness of 
sentiment which must have been particularly interesting to Waller. Thus 
line 6 of stanza nine contains an explicit sentiment not expressed in the 
original. The same is true of stanza sixty-four, lines 6-8 just cited, and of 
stanza twenty-two as a whole. As we have suggested in the example of 
stanza fifty-three, Fairfax increases the whole sententious tone by 
moulding all his rhetorical effects to the pattern of the single line. This 
practice further tends to create the line with a medial cesura as a com- 
mon type. With particular frequency, we find the last line of the stanza 
built on parallelism and divided by the cesura. 

The general movement of Fairfax is a very even one, as a result in a 
large measure of its monosyllabic and dissyllabic quality. In the sixty- 
four lines of the first eight stanzas, there are two monosyllabic lines; 
eighteen lines contain only one word other than a monosyllable; thirty- 
three lines contain only two words other than a monosyllable, of which 
twenty-six contain two dissyllables; in all there are eleven trisyllables, 
mostly verbs in ed, and one word of four syllables. So prevailing a use of 
monosyllables just relieved with dissyllables gives, in the nature of verse 
music, beats of very equal value and irons out the line. This evening 
process is strengthened by the rhymes, which are masculine. Moreover, 
of the one hundred and twenty rhyme words in the first fifteen stanzas, 
ninety-nine are monosyllables and nineteen dissyllables. 

There is distinct patterning between the half-lines of the sort we have 
seen in Drayton. A frequent type of pattern is the syllabic parallel 
made identical with the rhetorical parallel, which is sometimes streng- 
thened by alliteration. 


His fellows late shall be his subjects now.** 
Comfort the feeble and confirm the strong*’ 
On every footman and on every knight.* 
Few golden hairs to deck his ivory chin.** 


% See p. 179. * Fairfax, Canto 1, stz. 12, 1. 6. 
57 Tbid., stz. 16, 1. 6. %8 Ibid., stz. 35, 1. 8. % Tbid., stz. 60, 1. 8. 
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Here more definitely than in Drayton the pattern is often further em- 
phasized by the suppressed medial beat, as in the first example above, 
and very markedly the third example, where the balance is deliberately 
made to sustain the whole structure and almost the substance of the line. 
A common extension is the balanced antithesis with reversed order. 
9 2 1 
And pass cold days in baths and houses hot*® 
1 2 2 1 
High were his thoughts, his heart was bold in fight." 





‘.. * 2 1 
In diet spare, untired with labor long.” 


More subtle variations are less common in Fairfax than in Drayton. But 
we may note the clustered beats in stanza 26, line 33. 


« ’ ‘ ’ ’ * * ’ a ’ 
By Heaven’s mere grace, not by our prowess done: 


and the trochaic substitution with alliteration in the fourth line of stanza 
forty-five, “High were his thoughts, his heart was bold in fight.” 

Thus Fairfax’s Tasso, though not written in couplets, made a distinct 
contribution to the development of the heroic couplet. The development 
of its form seems to result in large measure from interest in the sen- 
tentious and in generalized reflection, which impels him to seek and find 
a rhetoric and a music to harmonize with it. Nor was his the only case in 
which such an interest contributed to the development of the couplet 
style. This suggests a stream of possible influence, kindred to Fairfax’s, 
which deserves further study. There was in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a great deal of translation of poetry, and it is possible 
that two factors on the very work of translation, operating hand in hand 
with the general interest in moral sentiment, tended to accelerate this 
development toward the didactic and the generalized reflection. A trans- 
lator has before him a concentrated expression which exhibits as a whole 
an organic reality and scope of meaning larger than the sum of its parts. 
Thus it is natural that as a translator, in his endeavor to get this whole, 
he should, in seizing the concept or expression which he is to translate, 
state it to himself in more explicit and logically complete terms than the 
original, The original gathers much in one creative flash; any other 
statement seems tenuous beside that flash and accordingly tends to 
explain itself in order to gain completeness. This fact produces in trans- | 
lations a tendency to paraphrase and to sententious generalization. In- 
deed, the theory of paraphrase came to be specifically discussed*; but 


 Tbid., stz. 42, 1. 6. “ Tbid., stz. 45, 1. 4. @ Ibid., stz. 50, L. 6. 
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the tendency was operative long before the theory. The point is illus- 
trated by the opening lines of the Second Day of the First Week of 
Sylvester’s Du Bartas. 


Tous ces doctes esprits, dont la voix flateresse 

Change Hecube en Heleine, & Faustine en Lucresse: 
Qui d’ vn nain, d’ vn bastard, d’ vn archerot sans yeux 
Font, non vn dieutelet, ains le maistre des dieux.“ 


Those learned spirits whose wits applyed wrong, 
With wanton Charms of their inchanting song, 
Make of an olde, foul, frantike Hecuba, 

A wondrous, fresh fair witty Helena: 

Of lewd Faustina, (that loose Emperess) 

A chaste Lucretia, loathing wantonness: 

Of a blinde Bowe-Boy, of a Dwarf, a Bastard, 
No petty Godling, but the Gods great Master; 


in Drummond’s translation of Tasso’s O vaga tortorella. 


Misera vedovella, 

Tu sovra il nudo ramo 

A pié del secco tronco io la richiamo. 
Ma I aura solo e ’1 vento 

Risponde mormorando al mio lamento. 


Unhappie widow’d Dove, 

While all about do sing, 

I at the Roote, thou on the Branche above, 
Even wearie with our Mones the gaudie Spring. 
Yet these our plaints we do not spend in vaine, 
Sith sighing Zephyres answer vs again.” 


Innumerable other examples might be given. 

In the case of the English translations, in the second place, where the 
writer keeps to the metrical pattern of his original, but where English 
words have fewer syllables than Greek or Latin or Italian, the pattern 
must be filled out, and the explicitness in sentiment or in form of state- 





® See the whole seventeenth-century discussion of the theory of paraphrase in translation 
and the many works which are distinctly conceived of and titled paraphrases. 

“ G. de Saluste, Sr. Du Bartas, Les vores Poetiques et Chrestiennes, (4 Geneve; M. Dc. 
xxxt1.), p. 31, 

“ Du Bartas. His Devine Weekes and Workes Translated: . . . by Joshua Sylvester. Now 
thirdly corrected and augm. (London, 1611), p. 24. 

“ Torquato Tasso, Le Rime, a cura di Angelo Solerti (Bologna, 1898), 1, 439. 

‘7? William Drummond of Hawthornden, The Poetical Works, with a Cypresse Grove, ed. 
L. E. Kastner (Edinburgh and London, 1913), 1, 30. 
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ment we have just spoken of thus becomes the material for the necessary 
amplification. The passages from Fairfax already considered bear wit- 
ness to this fact, or, to take only one other example, the first line of 
Drummond’s translation of Marino’s sonnet to night. 


O del Silenzio figlio, e della Notte,“* 
Sleepe, Silence Child, sweet Father of soft Rest.” 


It is perhaps a virtue in Fairfax at this stage of the couplet develop- 
ment that he should be so obvious and so simple and thereby so in- 
sistent on the new verse and rhetorical structure. But the simplicity 
and sameness of his line structure hardly allow for energetic forward 
movement or larger design even had he not been confined to occasional 
reflective lines and couplets scattered through narrative verse. When we 
turn to Ben Jonson, we come to a master craftsman deliberately evolving 
a style for continuous occasional and reflective verse. In him balance and 
contrast are the instruments of analytical definition with a steady for- 
ward drive of thought; and on these forms he builds up, on the simple 
basic units we have defined, a verse-movement with the sublety and 
variety necessary to scope and progression. 

Professor Schelling in the article already referred to has so fully de- 
fined the position of Ben Jonson as the founder of “classicism” as a 
whole that I shall for the most part simply summarize his argument and 
refer the reader to his article for more ample consideration. As to sub- 
stance, Mr. Schelling points out, Jonson was the first poet to give 
occasional verse that variety, and that power and finish, which made it 
for nearly two centuries the most important form of poetical expression. 
As to style, drawing his conclusions from several tables, Mr. Schelling 
shows that in the matter of run-on couplets, Jonson falls somewhat 
nearer than Spenser and Sandys to Dryden and Pope, though not so 
near as Waller to these masters; and in the matter of medial czsura, 
Jonson, Waller, Dryden, and Pope fall into one group. In regard to the 
caesura, Jonson had a distinct theory that “couplets be the bravest sort 
of verses, especially when they are broken like hexameters”’;*° i.e., ex- 
hibit a regular cesural pause. Next Mr. Schelling states that although 
Pope names Sandys’s Paraphrase upon Job as one of the sources of 
Waller’s versification, more significant in the formation of Waller’s 
style is the classical manner, with the crisp diction, set figures, parallel 


 Giambattista Marino, Poesie Varie, a cura di Benedetto Croce (Bari, 1913), p. 104. 

“ Drummond, op. cit., 1, 7—I have considered the effects of these tendencies in the 
work of Drummond in an article on Drummond of Hawthornden, PMLA, xvi, 1090- 
1107. 

* Quoted by Professor Schelling from Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. 28. 
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constructions, contrasted clauses, and iuversions, all of which he found 
in Jonson. Jonson uses the couplet in the epigram tersely, in the epistle 
more fluently. 

We have already seen how bound together are the “classical manner” 
or rhetoric of the couplet and its characteristic musical form. It is 
essential to our study to go into Jonson’s musical form, which Professor 
Schelling does not touch upon. The relation between the rhetoric and the 
musical pattern we may see by a glance at epigram xxv, To King James"! 
which Professor Schelling especially notes as characteristic of Jonson’s 
rhetoric and at the lines on Shakespeare.™ In the epigram the first two 
lines contain double parallelism; first between the two lines; then be- 
tween the two halves of the second line. 


Who would not be thy subject, || James t’ obey 
A Prince that rules by example, || more than sway? 


In the first line, the key words of the parallel receive emphasis by 
position just before the cesura and at the close in the rhyme word. In 
the second line the antithetic words receive the same emphasis. The 
third catches up and states more explicitly the idea of the preceding line. 


Whose manners draw, || more than thy powers constrain, 


This development is focused by being carried on a sharper musical 
pattern; not only do the key words of the antithesis come on caesura and 


rhyme, but they repeat musical pattern, manners draw, powers constrain 
2 1 1 2 


with reversal of verbal rhythm in the repetition to give variety. The 
effect of the three lines taken together is akin to that achieved in musical 
composition when a composer tries out and suggests the melodic phrase 
with variations before he states it fully. The result is important. For in 
it Jonson not only uses the terse and epigrammatic power of the couplet, 
but also supplies forward movement beyond the couplet. Within the 
closed couplet, the half-line becomes the basic unit of design, and 
patterns built up on these half-lines preserve and give definition to the 
couplet form even when the actual stop at line-end and couplet-end is 
for the moment slight. This form is highly characteristic of Jonson’s 
music and seems to have exerted a strong influence on Falkland and 
Denham. In the next line the balance of the adjective-noun rhetoric is 
given musical emphasis again by cesura and end position and then by 
clustered beats and clustered unstressed syllables, secured through the 
trochaic foot in the third place. 


" Ben Jonson, Poems (London, 1910), p. 294.—Italics in quotation are mine. 
® Jbid., p. 398. 
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a ae ’ ’ \|* * ’ * ’ 
And in this short time of thy happiest reign, 


The whole of the lines on Shakespeare offers interesting patterns, both 
musical and rhetorical, Lines 7-12 are typical and will serve our study. 


“For silliest ignorance on these may light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
‘The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance; 
\Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 


These three couplets contain three parallel clauses beautifully varied. 
Each of the three begins with the subject: “silliest ignorance,” “blind 
affection,” “crafty malice’’; and in each the adjective contains the germ 
of the idea of the whole. In each this idea is developed by antithesis. 
But among the three the detail of the rhetoric and the music varies. 
The first couplet states the antithesis in the second line, not sharply, but 
still using the two half-lines to make the contrast. The second couplet 
sharpens the rhetoric: gropes reiterates blind more distinctly than the 
idea is formally pursued in the preceding couplet, and the antithesis is 
more explicit. In this couplet the first line is run-on. The consequent 
loss of sharpness in line-pattern, however, is more than compensated 
by the effect of the antithetic éruth and chance at the beginning and end 
of their line. More, the run-on line in the middle of the three couplets 
saves the balanced movement of the whole from monotony. The third 
couplet is completely definite in both rhetoric and musical pattern. The 
whole idea is stated in the first line, and with rhetorical sharpness under- 
scored by musical secondary-pattern, *’ * ‘ * (*),.*'*’, Finally, the 
antithesis already defined in “pretend this praise,’ and underscored by 
the secondary-pattern and by alliteration, is completed by the perfectly 
balanced syntax and musical phrase of the second line: 


* ’ * (*) * ’ * ¢ 
And think to ruin, where it seems to raise. 


Thus again Jonson builds up to a musical and a rhetorical climax that are 
mutual. His strength lies in the fact that the perfected pattern of half- 
line, line, couplet, balance, antithesis, repeated musical phrase, is always 
suggested, but actually realized only often enough to create form without 
imposing rigidity. Although such effects are not as continuous in him 
as” they are in later men, they are what give character to his coup- 
lets. 
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OF SANDYS AND THE SANDYS COMPLIMENTARY VERSE 


The dates of Waller’s work and of that of Sandys and of the Sandys 
complimentary verse overlap. And doubtless these poets influenced each 
other, as the following analysis of dates will show. Waller was an in- 
timate of the Falkland circle at Great Tew, where he presumably 
showed his verse and would be likely to have read that of Sandys and 
Falkland even before publication. Sandys’s Ovid was probably first 
published in 1626, though written in part by 1623;* the second edition 
revised came out in 1632. I have not seen the first edition, and my 
comment will therefore be based on the second edition. As to the relation 
of the two editions, Hooper in his edition of Sandys says that the altera- 
tion is not great; the first lines which he quotes from the original edition 
suggest that the changes were in the direction of smoothness. Thus 
“Of formes, to other bodies changed, I sing,” becomes “Of bodies 
changed to other shapes I sing.” The Paraphrase upon the Psalms was 
published in 1636, the Paraphrase upon Job in 1638, and Christ’s Passion 
in 1640. These give the dates of both Sandys and Falkland, for the last 
three volumes all contain complimentary poems by Falkland. 

Waller’s first collected publication, including most of the occasional 
verse we are to consider, came in 1645. But much of the verse was 
written and read many years before. The poems of Waller that we shall 
consider are: Of the danger His Majesty (being Prince) escaped in the road 
at St. Andrews, Of His Majesty’s receiving the news of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s death, Upon His Majesty’s repairing of St. Paul’s, At Penshurst 
(While in the park I sing), The battle of the Summer Islands, A Panegyric 
to my Lord Protector. The first occasion of the St. Andrews poem was 
1623, and Mr. Thorn Drury inclined to place it at that date.™ Mr. Henry 
Wood has shown, however, that the lines containing the reference to 
Henrietta Maria at least cannot have been written before early in 1625. 
The occasion of the Buckingham poem was 1628, of the St. Paul’s poem 
1633. The lines on Penshurst were written during the Sacharissa episode, 
1635-39; The battle of the Summer Islands is placed by tradition at the 
close of that episode, that is, late 1639 or after, although the late Pro- 
fessor Alden 1638.57 The Cromwell lines were written in 1652 or 1654. 

The style of the poems offers some further evidence as to dates. 

® On the dates of Sandys’s Ovid, see George Sandys, The Poetical Works, with an Intro- 

duction and Notes by the Rev. Richard Hooper (London, 1872) 1, xxvii. 

* Ibid., Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

% Edmund Waller, The Poems, ed. G. Thorn Drury (London, n.d.), Intro. p. Lxxiv. 

% Henry Wood, “The Beginning of the Classical Heroic Couplet,’’ AJP, xz (1890), 
554-579. 57 Raymond M. Alden, English Verse (New York) 1903, p. 187. 


2. THE RELATION OF WALLER AND THE SANDYS GROUP. THE COUPLET 
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Although these poems are written in the closed couplet, only the St. 
Andrews poem in some lines, To Penshurst in some lines, The Summer 
Islands and the Cromwell poem are distinguished by strongly developed 
contrast and balance and by such distinctive music as we have previously 
defined. The following table is interesting to study. 








% % 
closed 
couplets 





St. Andrews (1623?) 84.75 
Buckingham (1628) 89.47 
St. Paul’s ll. 1-26 (1633) 77. 

Penshurst (1635-39) 66.67 
Summer Is. (ca. 1639) 89.18 ; 
Cromwell (1652-54) 95.75 : 66. 

















Although due allowance must be made for different effects aimed at in 
different poems, the figures in columns 2, 3, and 4, especially the last 
two, taken in conjunction with the general rhetorical qualities of the 
poems, suggest that the St. Andrews poem may have been revised when 
Waller’s style was maturing, some years after it was first written, and 
while Waller was part of the circle at Great Tew. Thus no priority can 
be assigned, and we must, as we have already said, think of the work 
of Sandys, Waller, and Falkland as interactive. 

We shall take up first Sandys and the Sandys volumes. In the work 
of Sandys himself we return to narrative verse and directly to the roots 
of the closed couplet in the Latin elegiac distich. In the complimentary 
verse of his volumes we see, in the verse of one distinguished writer and 
a number of minor versifiers, the first standardization of the couplet in 
occasional verse. In the detailed study of the relation of Sandys’s 
Metamorphosis to Ovid we shall see that Sandys in his whole verse and 
not merely in sententious passages, with a deliberate technique trans- 
lated the rhetoric of Ovid into forms suited to the idiom of English 
speech and built upon the structure of the closed and epigrammatic 
couplet. He shows an advance over Drayton then in a system of closed 
couplets with prevailingly closed lines and medial cesura. And much 
more completely than Drayton, and more simply, obviously, and con- 
stantly than Jonson, he moves his rhetorical expression in close lock-step 
with the metrical units. In the development of this style he is highly 
original, for although he found in Ovid many suggestions for this rhetoric 
and design, what is in Ovid a general method of thought, Sandys has 
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stylized into a pattern of rhetorical and musical expression. In music, 
he is less fertile in patterns than Ben Jonson, but makes these patterns 
the basic pattern of his verse; and as compared to Drayton’s narrative, 
he shows a gain in evenness. 

The Paraphrase upon Job has fewer closed couplets and fewer rhetori- 
cal lines than the Ovid. Its style varies widely with the substance of 
particular passages, the passages of general reflection such as the wail 
of Job’s wife in Chapter 11, or Job’s own lament in Chapter 111 containing 
a large number of terse epigrammatic lines and more balance and con- 
trast, together with more medial cesura and more metrical design within 
the line and couplet, than do narrative passages. Professor Schelling 
suggests in his article on Jonson that there is no more antithesis than 
would naturally arise from the metrical parallelism of the Hebrew; but 
so far as one can gauge by the Authorized Version or the Vulgate—the 
Latin from which Sandys appears to have translated I have not seen— 
Sandys has increased the antithesis and made it more external and ex- 
plicit, just as he did with his Ovid. And for us the important fact is that 
the antithesis is there, with all that it implies of both rhetorical and 
metrical structure. In a somewhat low-pitched style, it is the outstanding 
characteristic, and is more emphatic than would appear in any table of 
the proportion of lines with parallelism or antithesis. The types of 
pattern are less varied than in the Ovid, and in their often purely forma] 
development they carry on and enlarge the technique of Fairfax. 

In the translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, we shall consider as 
typical passages the introduction and the incident of Apollo and Daphne. 
Here we must deal, we have already said, not merely with the character 
of Sandys’s style, but with his relation to his source. His translation 
keeps close to its text; thus the first twenty lines of Ovid are rendered 
in the first eighteen of Sandys, and in general each of Sandys’s couplets 
renders approximately the two corresponding lines in Ovid. Occasionally 
but not commonly, Sandys expands by floriate decoration, as in the 
account of the winds: 


His quoque non passim mundi fabricator habendum 
aera permissit; vix nunc obsistitur illis, 
cum sua quisque regat diverso flumina tractu, 
quin lanient mundum; tanta est discordia fratrum. 
Eurus ad Auroram Nabataeaque regna recessit 
Persidaque et radiis iuga subdita matutini 


Yet not permitted every way to blow; 
Who hardly now to teare the World refraine 


5° Ovid, Metamorphoses, with an English Translation by Frank Justus Miller (London and 
New York, 1916), Book 1, ll. 57-62, 6. 
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(So Brothers jarre!) though they divided raigne, 
To Persis and Sabbaea, Eurus flies; 
Whose gums perfume the blushing Mornes up-rise:* 


Occasionally he fills out with a general, intellectualized, abstract, ex- 
pression inclined toward periphrasis. 


Quae, diversa locis, partim sorbentur ab ipsa, 
in mare perveniunt partim campoque recepta 
liberioris aquae pro ripis litora pulsant.® 


Of these not few Earth’s thirsty jawes devoure: 
The rest, their streams into the Ocean poure; 
When, in that liquid plaine with freer waue, 
The foamie cliffes, instead of Banks, they lave:* 


This expansion is also not common. He is in general more literal. 

Sandys’s couplets are closed and rhetorical in structure. Of forty-one 
couplets in a characteristic passage of the Daphne episode, thirty-seven 
are strongly end-stopped; moreover twenty-six first lines are stopped, 
or sixty-three lines in all out of eighty-two. Of balance and antithesis 
there are seven instances where line balances line; five more where there 
is balance within a couplet although not in line parallels; nine very 
sharply defined instances of balance and contrast within a line, and a 
number of further instances of implicit antithesis. 

How is this style related to the original? The style of Ovid is rhetorical 
and balanced and in that characteristic hed much to suggest to Sandys, 
but the character of its rhetoric in relation to the form of its line is 
somewhat different from that of Sandys. In the description of the origin 
of the world, where Ovid describes how the distinct elements take their 
places, he inclines to closed lines, and in naming the antithetic pairs of 
elements he balances the elements in antithetic half-lines. Here Sandys 
follows him closely. 


Nulli sua forma manebat, 
obstabatque aliis aliud, quia corpore in uno 
frigida pugnabant calidis, umentia siccis, 
mollia cum duris, sine pondere, habentia pondus.™ 


No certaine forme to any one assign’d: 

This, that resists. For, in one body joyn’d, 

The Cold and Hot, The Drie and Humid fight; 
The Soft and Hard, the Heavie with the Light. 


 Ovid’s Metamorphosis. Englished Mythologis’d and Represented in figures by G. S. 
(Oxford, 1632), p. 3.—The italics are mine. 

Ovid, op. cit., ll. 40-43, p. 4. 1 Sandys, op. cit., p. 3. 

® Ovid, op. cit., ll. 17-20. p. 2. ® Sandys, op. cit., p. 3. 
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Often, however, the Latin style characteristically halves the line musi- 
cally by ca#sura and then binds the two halves together by noun- 
adjective or noun-verb phrase or phrases suspended between the halves 
(often, because of inflectional endings, with rhyme effect). 


Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe, 
nec circumfuso pendebat in aere tellus.* 


This type of balance is unsuited to the idiom of English, since English 
is an analytical and not an inflectional language, and in its place Sandys 
substitutes the balance of separated half-line units with antithesis. 


Nor waxing Phoebe fill’d her wained hornes: 
Nor hung the self-poiz’d Earth in thin Ayre plac’d;* 


In lines 44 and 45 of the description of the shaping of the earth, Ovid 
gives rapidity to his narrative by the four stoccatto phrases of the four 
parallel half-lines. 

Iussit et (1) extendi campos, (2) subsidere valles, 

(3) fronde tegi silvas, (4) lapidosos surgere montes,™ 


The rhetoric is further enhanced by a suggestion of cross-line parallel 
in verbal rhythm between the active and passive verbs, an arrangement 
which makes the two lines parallel each other, and this effect is again 
increased by the antithesis of units two and four. Sandys cannot, because 
of the English verb-forms, use the actives and passives for balance; 
instead, he shifts the phrases in these two lines, with the result that he 
makes the antithesis more obvious. 


Bid’s Trees increase to Woods, the Plaines extend, 
The rocky Mountaynes rise, the Vales descend.” 


Through these passages, explicit contrast is characteristic of Sandys’s 
' translation. For this contrast certain suggestions lie in the original, but 
not nearly so many nor such obvious instances. Finally whereas Ovid, 
though he tends to the line unit, uses the run-on line frequently, Sandys 
very definitely uses the stopped line. In general where Ovid uses two, 
three, or four line periods, Sandys levels these first to line units and 
then to couplet units. One further example, with the passages already 
cited, will make this very clear. 


Principio terram, ne non aequalis ab omni 
parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis.®* 


* Ovid, op. cit., ll. 11-12, p. 2. ® Sandys, op. cit., p. 3.—Italics mine. 
® Ovid, op. cit., p. 4.—Italics and figures mine. 
® Sandys, op. cit., p. 3.—Italics mine. * Ovid, op. cit., ll. 34-35, p. 4. 
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First, least the Earth vnequall should appeare, 
He turn’d it round, in figure of a Spheare;** 


A few further examples from the Daphne episode will show, in a 
different type of material, the same insistence upon antithesis, the same 
line-movement. 


Primus amor Phoebi Daphne Peneia, quem non 
fors ignara dedit, sed saeva Cupidinis ira. 

“quid” que “tibi, lascivi puer, cum fortibus armis?” 
dixerat: “ista decent umeros gestamina nostros, 


“‘quantoque animalia cedunt 
cuncta deo, tanto minor est tua gloria nostra.” 
ille quidem obsequitur, sed te decor iste quod optas 
esse vetat, votoque tuo tua forma repugnat:”° 


Peneian Daphne was his first belou’d, 
Not Chance, but Cupid’s wrath that fury mou’d. 


And said: Lasciuious Boy, how ill agree 

Thou and these Armes! too Manly far for thee. 
So farre as Gods exceed all earthlie powr’s: 

So much thy glorie is exceld by ours. 

But thee, thy excellencie countermands: 

And thy owne beautie thy desire with-stands.” 


In the development of the couplet melodies, the chief contribution of 
Sandys’s Ovid is his evenness, varied by the shift of cesura. Of other 
counter-pattern, we find occasionally such emphasis as is given by paral- 
lel phrase rhythm: 


Nor waxing Phoebe fill’d her wained hornes: 
When in that liquid Plaine with freer wave, 


This emphasis is sometimes strengthened by alliteration; sometimes, but 
rarely, there is a pattern between line and half-line through varied 
beat, as in 


Sandys, op. cit., p. 3. 
% Ovid, op. cit., Il. 452-453, 456-457, 464-465, 488-489, pp. 34 and 36. 
™ Sandys, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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Bright Constellations, and faire-figured Gods.” 








a line in which the effect of the polysyllables (uncommon in Sandys) 
increases that of the varied beat. Of the suppressed beat there is very 
little effective use. 

In the Paraphrase upon Job, as we have suggested, the balances and 
contrasts are worked out in a few very obvious and very definite pat- 
terns. Sandys frequently states a thought or action in two parallel 
elements or defines a thought by contrast, with detailed balance of the 
contrasting units. 

Th’ invited sisters with their graces blest 
Their festivals, and were themselves a feast.” 





Shot through the spheres, and stood before His throne.” 
much people won 

From Thy strict rule to my indulgent reign; 

“Ts this the purchase of thy innocence? 

O fool, thy piety is thy offence. 

He whom thou serv’st hath us all bereft, 

Our children slain, and thee to torments left. . . . 


Else had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace forever slept: 

With kings and princes rank’d, who. lofty frames 
In deserts raised, t’ immortalize their names; 
Who made the wealth of provinces their prey; 

In death as mighty, and as rich as they;”" 


Another type of parallelism is the more purely verbal sort in which the 
line is built on the double adjective structure. 


Three beauteous daughters and sev’n hopeful boys” 


With sober banquets and unpurchas’d food. 


” Tbid., p. 3. , 
% Sandys, ed. Hooper, Vol. 1, A Paraphrase upon Job, Chap. m1, p. 2. 
%™ Idem. Italics in these quotations mine. % Idem. 


8 Tbid., Chap 1, p. 1. 
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Like sweet perfumes from golden censers rise; 


From bleating flocks unblemish’d fatlings chose,” 


In the development of rhythm, the Job stands about with the Ovid, 
although there is more variation and perhaps somewhat more frequent 
realization of pattern in the variation. But perhaps it just misses pat- 
tern as often as it achieves it. Thus in “Affected virtue more, vice more 
abhorr’d.’’®° vice, by force of the antithesis and alliteration, tries to take 
the stress and make the pattern, but as the second more is also part of the 
contrast, the normal line pattern prevails, and metre blurs rhetoric. In 
the line 

Sev’n thousand broad-tail’d sheep graz’d on his downs;* 


the clustered beat in broad-tailed is lost because casual, and the line 
really compels a sing-song reading by the violation of normal word- 
rhythm; as does also the slightly wrenched accent of un-purchased in 


the line. 
o* ** ‘ * (*) #* U * 


With sober banquets and unpurchas’d food. 


although in this line the structural parallel gains metrical emphasis from 


the suppressed beat. Sandys is less casual than Drayton and more 
vigorously even, but his chief metrical strength here as in the Ovid lies 
in the emphatic units of verbal parallel repeated in two halves of a 
divided line. 

Sandys’s Paraphrase upon the Psalms and his Ovid were both dedi- 
cated to the King, with dedicatory verse in heroic couplets. The verse 
in the first volume is end-stopped, but with little rhetoric; that in the 
second decidedly end-stopped in line and couplet, and with medial 
cesura. A few lines will show the rhetorical quality. 


Iove, whose transcendent Acts the Poets sing 
By men made more then Man, is found a King: 
Whose Thunder and Ineuitable Flame, 

His Iustice and maiestick Awe proclaime:* 


7 Ibid., p. 2.—The double-adjective-substantive line is in itself no new thing; indeed 
it is common in Spenser. It is differentiated here, however, both by substance and form. 
Spenser’s adjectives are either directly sensuous adjectives or qualifying adjectives of 
sentiment, in either case wrought into his picture as a whole. These adjectives, on the other 
hand, incline to become words of intellectual or sententious definition, or in some cases 
hardly more than empty adjectives or fillers. And on the formal side, the end-stopped line, 
and even more when it is joined with the medial cesura, throws them into a perspective and 
gives them an insistent balance which they did not have in the run-on line of Spenser. 

* Tbid., p.1. % dem. ® Sandys, Ovid, etc., “A Panegyricke to the King.” 
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We come now to the occasional verse which accompanied the Sandys 
volumes. The Paraphrase upon the Psalms has two sets of commendatory 
verse, one in closed couplets by Falkland, and one in alternate rhyming 
tetrameters and dimeters by Dudley Digges. There are nine sets of 
commendatory verse prefixed to the Paraphrase upon Job of which six 
are in closed couplets, one by Falkland, one by Henry King, one by 
Dudley Digges, one by Francis Wiatt, one by Henry Rainsford, and one 
anonymous; one by Carew in run-on couplets; one by Waller in lyric 
measure; one by Wintour Grant in heroic quatrain; and one in triplets 
by Sidney Godolphin. And finally, there is another poem by Falkland 
prefixed to Christ’s Passion. 

Of these thirteen poems, the most important are the three by Falk- 
land, the first of seventy-four couplets written by 1636, the second 
twenty-two couplets written by 1638, the third of fifty-four written in 
1639 or 1640, one hundred and fifty couplets in all. They are bold, 
vigorous, and artistically mature work. Their balance and contrast are 
much less simple than the rhetoric in most of the work we have been 
looking at, with the exception of Jonson; they are the incisive instru- 
ment of definition. As compared with the 6-11 per cent in Drayton, 
about 50 per cent of his lines show counter-pattern; and there is a con- 
tinuous forward movement of the verses. He is free of his pattern. 

First as to the formal outlines of his couplet. In the whole body of 
verse, 82 per cent of the couplets are end-stopped. In the first 104 lines 
e of the poem on the Psalms,® 90.4 per cent of the couplets are closed, 

i 51.9 per cent of the first lines are closed, 62.5 per cent of the lines have 
cesuras, and 52.9 percent medial cesuras. But the figures, once more, 
reveal little. We must look at the deeper aspects of form to see the true 

, power of Falkland’s verse. Let us note first the terse energy of the ex- 

‘ pression, the tough, condensed, penetrating wit of the images, to which 
line and couplet frame add cleanliness of outline. 









































And need I say more than my thoughts indite, 
Nothing were easier then not to write; 





And more a wonder, scorns at large to show 
What were indifferent if true or no: 





Doth each land’s laws, belief, beginnings show; 
Which of the natives but the curious know: 







® Falkland, “To my noble Friend, Mr. Gzorcr SaNnpy5, upon his Excellent Paraphrase 
of the Psalms,’’ in Sandys, ed. Hooper, 1, 83-87. 
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What state than theirs can more unhappy be, 
Threaten’d with hell, and sure of poverty? 


Business and war, ill midwives to produce 
The happy offspring of so sweet a Muse: 


The energetic condensed definition flashes upon us in balance and con- 
trast in line after line. The variety in forms of these balances and con- 
trasts is remarkable, and all are clear-cut and sure. Amid the variety, 
certain types are repeated, as the line with complete parallel of syntax 
marked by repetition of words and scored by medial czsura. 


Where Theseus govern’d, and where Plato taught; 
Owes all her arts and her civility, 

Whom the west damns, and whom the east devours. 
ie whatsoever most they raise 

In private, that they most in throngs dispraise. 

This complete balance of syntax is varied, as in the last example, by the 
form in which the contrast is suspended in the whole couplet, instead of 
being equally poised in two half-lines, a form which is strengthened by 
focusing the antithesis in the two rhyme words; and again in other cases 


it is varied by stating the contrast in two brief elements pivoting sharply 
around a grammatical center. 


Their fortunes not more slavish than their souls 

Though scarce a part; yet to be all doth claim 

Or thinks it fit we should not leave obtain 

To learn with pleasure what we act with pain. 
The modes are so varied that instead of a sense of monotony arising from 
the oft-repeated balance and contrast, there springs up a sense of design 
that gives forward movement. Just as great verse must always suggest 
its pattern, yet avoid rigidity, so it is manifest as we read over these 
illustrations that a rhetoric of this sort, which is to give intellectual 
order and not a mere formal verbal pattern, must likewise have constant 
design moving in constant variety. 


Besides this variation of parallelism, another source of continuous 
movement in Falkland is the way in which the second line grows out of 
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the first and often completes the contrast begun by it, yet does this 
without blurring the independent terse vigor of each separate line. Thus, 


We know that town is but with fishers fraught 
Where Theseus governed and where Plato taught. 








Lie now distress’d between two enemy pow’rs 
Whom the west damns and whom the east devours. 


J What state than theirs can more unhappy be, 
Threaten’d with hell and sure of poverty? 


















Contrast between line and line is present in illustrations already given. 

Falkland makes each individual phrase, half-line, or line, terse and 

finished and yet constructs each with a periodic forward drive to the 

larger unit of line or couplet. So too he has the art of finished and epi- 

grammatic couplets which, however, in their turn do not break the 
nt whole apart into two-line units of thought, but are integral elements in 

a a larger whole. The balance and contrast building steadily up to larger 
units of thought are well illustrated in the following passages: 


That spring of knowledge to which Italy 

Owes all her arts and her civility, 

In vice and barbarism supinely rolls, 

Their fortunes not more slavish than their souls. 


Next Ovid called me; which, though I admire 
For equalling the author’s quick’ning fire, 
And his pure phrase; yet more, remem’bring it 
Was by a mind so much distracted writ: 
Business and war, ill mid-wives to produce 
The happy offspring of so sweet a muse: 



















In the second passage it is interesting to note how the coun‘e* is, for 
_ the moment, lost, but how the general pattern is sustained by the half- 
line movement, and how this form of variation adds to the forward drive. 
Another interesting example of the same movement is found in the } 
a | following from the lines prefatory to Christ’s Passion.™ 5 
i ° 
i 


Ulysses, if we trust the Grecian song, 

Travell’d not far, but was a prisoner long, 

To that by tempest fore’4; nor did his voice 
Relate his fate: his traveis were his choice, 
And all these numerous realms, return’d again, 
Anew he travell’d over with his pen, 


* Falkland, “To the Author,” in Sandys, ed. Hocper, 1, 412-415. 
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In melodic handling Falkland shows the same power. The secondary 
patterns which we have seen in Drayton and Sandys, present in them, 
however, infrequently and uncertainly, are in him sustained and sure. 
A few types of pattern will illustrate this. For suppressed beat giving 
metrical balance to parallel elements, 

* ) &® ee (*%) *e 6 Fe 
A lofty poet and a deep divine 
* + #£¢* © (e) ® + we 8 
Correct an author and uphold a state*® 
* ? * " * (*) * 8 * ’ 
To learn with pleasure what we act with pain® 
eee * me... eS 8 
The happy offspring of so sweet a muse*’ 


It will be noted here and anywhere that we look that Falkland’s repeti- 
tion is close enough to make constant pattern and yet not exact enough 
to dull pattern to monotony. 


’ - UI 7 ’ * ’ 
learn with pleasure act with pain 


'* ‘' * , * * ‘ * ’ 
Where Theseus govern’d where Plato taught 


A slight shift to secure clustered beat is also well handled by him. 


se + *& & ’ oe -« 


Sharp-sighted Envy and blind Ignorance: 
* + & + & 
The small beginning of the Turkish Kings, 
* a ’ ’ 
And their large growth, show us that diff’rent things** 


Common is the trochaic inversion in the first place by virtue of which 
both the balanced elements start with a strong beat 
’ ’ 
Nothing were easier than not to write 


‘* * ’ ’ * ’ os 
Threat’nd with hell and sure of poverty*® 
2 ere es 


In the last example the variety secured both in the phrase as a whole 
and between word-rhythms in the two balanced elements is notable. 
Finally, Falkland uses rhyme very pithily, a fact which needs no further 
illustration than that supplied in the couplets already quoted. Each of 


% Falkland, “To My Noble Friend, Mr. Grorcr Sanpys,”’ [bid., 1, 83-87. 
% Idem. 87 Idem, 88 Idem. 89 Idem. 
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these devices gains firmness and interest because while some one of them 
is always present, they are yet constantly varied and juxtaposed in new 
ways. The reader may refer to almost any continuous passage to illus- 
trate this fact more fully. In sum, Falkland has less smoothness than 
Waller or than Denham, but he has both in basic pattern and in second- 
ary-pattern a full and unflagging hold of the closed couplet design and 
- of the integration of its rhetoric and music, and rapid energy and freedom 
The other commendatory couplets, though they have not so much to 
say as Falkland, or anything like his firm mastery of design, show that 
the essential form of the reflective couplet is well established by this 
date. The first, unsigned, lines upon Job have less vigor and variety than 
Falkland’s verse but the use of balance, of line and half-line units, of 
counter-pattern, is clearly established, as a few lines will show. 


Even I (no yielding matter) who till then 

Am chief of sinners and the worst of men, 
(Though it be hard a soul’s health to procure, 
Unless the patient do assist the cure) 

Suffer a rape by virtue, whilst thy lines 
Destroy my old, and build me new designs.*° 


King’s couplets have many more run-on lines and much less definite 
neatness in balance and contrast than these. They often, when they 
come close to the characteristic couplet rhetoric, yet just miss or just 
refrain from it. But it is evident that they tend to clothe their clear-cut 
distinctness of definition in neat rhetorical and metrical patterns. 


Or in this service that ’twas my intent 
T’ exclude your person from your argument. 
Whose choice acquits you from the common sin 
Of such who finish worse than they begin.™ 
Dudley Digges has not distinction, but in him too the formed couplet 
of Falkland is seen to be well established. Of his twenty couplets, sixteen 
are closed and almost all have balance and contrast, for which they often 
employ the epigrammatic single stopped line and frequently the half- 
line, half-line balance. He has less variety of detail of pattern within the 
couplet than Falkland and less strength in the whole because many 
lines lack distinctive form. He also lacks continuity. But where his 
thought is clearly focused and succinct it falls into just such couplets 
and lines as we have been describing. 
% “To my noble Friend Mr. Sandys, Upon His Job . . . ,”’ in Sandys, ed. Hooper, pp. 
Ixxxv-Ixxxviii. 
*! Henry King, “To My Much Honoured Friend Mr. George Sandys,” ébid., pp. xc-xciv. 
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Francis Wiatt also writes in closed couplets. He is less succinct even 
than Digges, and to secure the couplet he sometimes slurs his syntax. 


Thy living works since oft have pass’d the test, 
And every last (to wonder) prov’d the best.” 


He also rarely succeeds in single epigrammatic lines. Metrically he is 
characterless, and not either smooth or strong. But, once more, it is clear 
that he aims throughout at the couplet we have defined, and the pas- 
sages which strike us as strongest are those in which he achieves it. 

Henry Rainsford’s eighteen lines are the last in closed couplets with 
balance and antithesis. They are, however, hardly reflective verse, but 
merely an argument of the volume. Being such, it is notable that they 
too are invaded by balance and antithesis.™ 


3. WALLER AND DENHAM 


Of Waller we may take the St. Andrews lines, the Buckingham lines, 
the lines on St. Paul’s, To Penshurst, and the Cromwell panegyric as 
representative of Waller both in the type of subject for which they were 
used, and in his style from its beginning till the time it had reached its 
maturity and was widely enough known to exert its full influence. 
Denham is adequately represented by Cooper’s Hill, his chief work, 
and that in which he had most to say. Waller’s “smoothness” is on the 
whole an evenness of tension beyond what we have seen in any one else. 
Floating on the level surface of this, his rhetorical and musical patterns 
are the perfection and systematization of the basically simple and formal 
units created by Fairfax and Sandys. His development is the progress 
of this systematization until the whole ground is filled with design. In 
his mature work, as in Falkland’s verse, 50 per cent of the lines have 
perfected counter-pattern. His basic line rhythm is smooth and even. 
For counter-pattern he depends principally on the play of line, half- 


® Francis Wiatt, “To My Honoured Kinsman Mr. GrorcE Sanpys, On His Admirable 
Paraphrases.”’ ibid., pp. c-ciii. 

% Waller’s lines to Sandys are in lyric measure and so they must not be compared with 
the others. But in neat rhetoric, succinctness, and strong rhymes they surpass all the 
others except Falkland, and in smoothness they excell him. Obviously in making a study 
of this sort, we must keep to the body of material which can be defined in common terms, 
namely, poems in pentameter in two line units. But we have seen how much the develop- 
ment of the special and distinctive music of the closed couplet depends upon the formation 
of a rhetoric lucid in expression, and of a verse-system even in texture, and one which uses 
small elements as the basic units of its design. The lyric measures of Ben Jonson, Waller, 
and Sandys may well have been as influential upon the metrics of their successors as were 
their couplets. We can here only suggest that a study of this lyric verse must form part of 
any complete history of the heroic couplet in the seventeenth century. 
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line, couplet, with the variation of melody found in the varied length 
and phrasing of half-lines, a variation produced by the shifting cesura, 
together with the indivisibility of the line into two equal halves, which 
causes the two-beat half to play against the three beat. Some slight 
further musical pattern results from the increased emphasis upon the 
balanced words. More subtle melodic phrasing and variation than this 
are rare. Musically, Waller has nothing like the scope and force of design 
of Falkland. In rhetorical design he is somewhat richer and more varied 
than in metrical mode, but still he is monotonous and has nothing like 
the fecundity and range of Falkland. Of Jonson’s neat and flexible phrase 
he seems to have learned much; of his boldness and scope nothing. Of 
Falkland’s secret of perfectly establishing the closed couplet in the 
, reader’s ear and then varying this basic unit itself while still suggesting 
it firmly in the half-lines, he is not possessed. The secret is Denham’s. 
So much of Denham’s mature work in Cooper’s Hill is descriptive or 
narrative that percentage figures are not useful. In the sententious and 
reflective passages the classical couplet in both music and syntax strides 
forward on the bold and keen-edged lines laid down by Jonson and 
Falkland. He is “strong” because more subtle and more free than Waller. 

The first three of Waller’s poems may be grouped together without 
much differentiation. Their oft-noted smoothness is dependext first 
upon the almost constant repetition of the twenty-syllable unit in the 
closed couplet, and upon the prevalent repetition of the half-line pattern 
with medial cesura (an element present also in Drayton and Sandys, 
and typical of Jonson and Falkland) and upon the flexible syllabization™ 
and the little variation in stress. All this is sustained in a way not quite 
found in any previous case we have been considering, by the unemphatic, 
direct, smooth-flowing, conversational ease of the expression, deliberate 
and perfectly neatly defined, which makes every word duly weighty, 
though it prevents any word from attaining a thrilling emphasis. This 
type of expression is truly the base in which the color of the melody is 
mixed. More condensation of feeling, more rapidity of movement from 
concept to concept, would create points of energy in the rhetoric which 
must sweep the music with them. But Waller’s music has no such im- 
petuosity. It finds its emphasis rather in the just neatness of its analysis. 
And this in turn seeks its own becoming decoration in metrical patterns 
which are low-pitched, but very neat and definite. The perceptions, 


* On this point of flexible syllabization, see the anonymous preface to the edition of 1690 
conveniently available in Alden’s English Verse. See also the discussion «f this preface by 
Canon Beeching in “A Note upon Waller’s Distich” in An English Miscellany Presented to 
Dr. Furnival (Oxford, 1901), pp. 4-9. Waller has, in fact, fewer monosyllables than Spenser, 
but much less variation as to syllabization in successive lines. 
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which are without emotional shade or complexity, fall into simply 
moulded syntax that easily leaves neat, balanced centers of thought to ~ 
form the centers of interest in line and half-line. Indeed, in these three 
poems on the whole the balances and antitheses are as simple in ex- 
pression and in musical pattern as those of Sandys and Drayton, though 
the effect is stronger because more sustained. 

He rent the crown / from vanquished Henry’s head, 

Raised the White Rose, / and trampled on the Red; 

Till love, / triumphing o’er the victor’s pride, 

Brought Mars and Warrick / to the conquered side; 


Proud with the arden / of 20 besve P dump, 
These surges ruin, / these om sobety sles. 
But that their wonder / did divert their case.” 
At once it threatens / and obliges Heaven! 
To frame no new curch, / but the old softs 396 
A very common form of rhetoric is the mere verbal balance we have 


already noted in Sandys and Fairfax. This is the line built on two centers 
in the double-substantive-adjective. 


With the sweet sound of this harmonious lay 

On the smooth back of silver Thames to ride 

The hated relics of confounded Troy; 

And dear remembrance of that fatal glance,” 
These simple turns are much more common in the St. Andrew’s lines 
than in the other two. The reader will observe how the last two examples 
emphasize thought and structure by the suppressed beat. Metrical 
variation is, however, rare in these early poems. The whole tone is so 
low-pitched that the balance itself rises to the force of emphasis, as a 
bit of red paint here and there might pick out certain lines in a set of 
smooth silver whorls without adding any new element of form. The lines 


which are balanced stand out distinctly, but on the whole the lines do 
not form notable units, and most of the couplets are closed by sheer 


Waller, op. cit., 1, 2, 4, “Of the Danger . . . "ll. 15-18; 40; 72; 78. 
* Tbid., 1, 18, “Upon His Majesty’s repairing of Paul’s,’”’ 1. 56. 
7 Thid., 1, 2-5, “Of the Danger,’ ll. 34; 62; 88; 101. Italics mine. 
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pause for intellectual breath, rather than by any organic structure. 
Then too the couplets stand apart and rarely build up a continuous 
effect of style, though the narrative moves forward with ease. 

The lines to Penshurst are less reflective in substance than these first 
three and more pensive. Yet in these lines the style is more terse, and 
Waller builds a simple but definitive syntactic structure more organically 
constructed on the pattern of half-line, line, and couplet than in the 
earlier poems. For this reason he is also able to mass his units to a 
larger whole. 


a) While in the park I sing, b) the listening deer 

c) Attend my passion, and forget to fear. 

a) When to the beeches I report my flame, 

b) They c) bow their heads, as if they felt the same. 

b) To gods appealing, a) when I reach their bowers 
With loud complaints, c) they answer me in showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given, 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven!” 


Numbers “a,” “b,” and “‘c” suggest the repeated elements in the first 
three couplets and their variation. In the third couplet there is also a 
parallelism of elements between the two first half-lines and the two 
second. Couplet four catches up and applies the ideas of the first three, 
thereby securing forward movement; further, it emphasizes the fact 
that it gathers up the meaning, in that it makes an explicit statement 
of the parallelism which the other lines only suggest, and shapes this 
statement to an epigram. As to musical pattern, the first six lines have 
half-line movement with the cesura varied in position to 6, 5, 5, 4, 5, 4. 
Line 2 creates secondary-pattern by the suppressed beat between the 
parallel units. Then in couplet 4, the unbroken first line, with its double 
key-elements in the center, wild and cruel,forms a pattern with the 
emphatic half-lines of the second line into which the key thought spreads. 
Line 8 sets syntactical variation against metrical variation in repetition. 


* , * U ° * * * ’ 
More deaf than trees and prouder than the heaven! 
- s 1 2 1 2 





This is richer in design and ampler in movement than anything in the 
earlier three poems. 


% Tbid., 1, 64, “At Penshurst,” ll. 1-8.—If the reader wishes to see both how far for- 
malization had progressed, and how purely formal Waller is, he may compare this with 
Grimald’s“ The Lover asketh pardon of his dere . . .” from Beza (Tottel, ed. Rollins, 1, 94), 
which may have been in Waller’s memory. 
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In The batile of the Summer Islands Waller exploits to the full this 
ampler skill. The lines and half-lines are distinct units, and there is 
much cross-patterning between the lines. Lines 31 and 32 of Canto I 
offer an interesting example of variation worked up into greater com- 
plexity of pattern. 


Such is the mould, that the blest tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds.*® 


Here for repetition the order of balanced parts in verb, preposition, 
object is repeated, but for variation the rhyme falls first on part ‘“a” 
and then on part “c,” thus giving an effect of transposition which is 
further enlarged by syllabic weight. 





7 b e A b c 
feeds on precious fruit; pays his rent in weeds 
1 1 3 3 jee 


In general by inversion and by other kindred sharpenings of outline, 
Waller in this poem achieves more strength and variation of the sort 
we find in Falkland. Lines 42-45 will give a further example. 


Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live; 
At once they promise what at once they give. 
So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 


The chief technical metrical variation is the suppressed beat falling 
after cesura and compensated by cesural pause, which leaves the 
parallel elements very distinct, or which in one case moulds a phrase 
into an organic unit by leaving the first and last beats very emphatic. 
#*(*) * 8 
The prince of trees! is fuel to their fires; 


But in the sixteen typical lines beginning ‘‘Bermuda walled with rocks,” 
there are only three instances of this variation. In the same lines there 
are two examples of the trochaic first beat, one example of trochaic beat 
after cesura, and one instance of suspended beat in line 10. 


* * + ’ 
On the rich shore, of ambergris is found. 


This last seems to strengthen the effect of the suspended rhetoric. These 
metrical variations altogether are of the sort used by Drayton and 
Sandys and established by Falkland. They are less frequent than in 
Falkland, and hence they give to the whole less sustained energy of 
design, but they are handled very deftly and neatly. 


Waller, op. cit., 1, 66 ff. 100 Tbid., 1. 12. 
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The Cromwell poem is more vigorously reflective in substance than 
any of the other poems of Waller we are considering except the St. 
Andrews lines, and also stronger in style and music. It is almost wholly 
in end-stopped couplets, an effect greatly sharpened by the quatrain 
arrangement with full period at the end of every quatrain but one; the 
lines, too, are very sharply closed, and the medial cesura a fixed rule; 
the table on page 34, indicating cesura in 66 per cent of the lines, takes 
account only of very heavy pauses; there is some pause in practically 
every line, usually medial. In mode of development the definition pro- 
ceeds almost wholly in terms of moral sentiment and epigram, and there 
is hardly a line without balance or balance and contrast. These devices 
are artfully used to give the forward movement sometimes lacking in 
Waller’s earlier work. The two couplets of the quatrain are integrated; 
the first may give a figure which is applied in the second, or the second 
expands and particularizes a general truth stated in the first. The dance 
of the balanced phrases of repetition is varied by cross-patterning 
between phrases and from line to line. 

a, 1) Your drooping country 2) torn with civil hate, 

b, 1) Restored by you, 2) is made a glorious state; 

c, 1) The seat of empire, 2) where the Irish come, 

d, 1) And the unwilling Scotch, 2) to fetch their doom.™ 


Here line “a” parallels line “b” as a whole. Half-line “a, 2” explains 
“a, 1,” “b, 2” explains “b, 1”; but “a, 2” also crosses to “b,1” and 
“‘b, 2” crosses to “a, 1.” “C, 1” as an appositive gathers up “b, 2.” Then 
the cross-patterning of idea is repeated between “‘c, 1” and “‘d, 2,” and 
“ec, 2” and “d, 1.” 

The influence of Waller and Denham, as Mr. T. H. Banks points out 
in his edition of Denham,’ was interactive. To this interaction, as we 
have seen, should be added that of other poets writing contempora- 
neously. Denham’s style, like Waller’s, was a gradual growth. Mr. Banks 
states'® that the original version (1636) of Denham’s Virgil abounds in 
run-on lines. One example which he cites indicates how the development 
of the closed couplet and of the antithetic rhetoric went hand in hand. 
“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’”’ was translated in 1636, “The Grecians 
most when bringing gifts I fear.’’ But in 1653 this was revised to, “Their 
swords less danger carry than their gifts.” Cooper’s Hill was written in 
1643, although the famous Thames lines were not added until 1655.’ 
But Denham’s manner is pretty well formed in even the early version of 


41 Waller, op. cit., 1, 10, ‘A Panegyric to My Lord Protector,’’ ll. 13-16. 
12 John Denham, Poetical Works, ed. T. H. Banks Jr., (New Haven, 1928), p. 35. 
18 Thid., pp. 43-44. 1% Thid., p. 52. 
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On the Earl of Strafford’s Tryal and Death though less chiseled than 
later.’ If, as seems natural, we may suppose that poem written just 
after the event in 1641, Denham had the technique in hand by 1641. 
To examine Cooper’s Hill in some detail we may select a few out- 
standing passages, lines 1-88, lines 125-134, and the Thames lines.’ 
He has more run-on lines than Waller, not because of less fixity of aim 
and method but because he is, like Falkland, more free of his technique. 
The half-line is the basic unit of design, through which the couplet may 
be always suggested so that it may also be formally broken. We have 
noted in Waller the occasional play of an unbroken line against a line 
with two sharply marked halves. Denham sometimes extends this form 
to give the unbroken line effect in the end of one line and the beginning 
of the next,'°’ instead of line by line, an effect used twice in the first lines. 


Which did never dream 
Upon Parnassus, || Nor did tast the stream 
Of Helicon; || 


The effect is the stronger because the two syncopated lines (end-stopped, 
if I may use the phrase) are themselves balanced; and yet we feel the 
basic original pattern very distinctly because the two rhyme words, the 
true line ends, are strongly emphasized in being the centers of the 
balanced phrases. Line 7 is again run on. Here the parallel structure 
bridges the line, but a new metrical parallelism in a new stopped line 
effect, arises in the two tetrameter units thus created. 


Parnassus stands; || if I can be to thee 
A Poet, || thou Parnassus art to me. 


The variety is carried further by inversion. Lines 11 and 12 have more 
regularized balance, but 11 in the two halves, 12 within the second half. 
Such variation in the particular form of balance is common, although 
simple half-line parallelism is also frequent. Of further melodic phrase, 


we find in the parallel phrases Upon Pornassus and in Helicon reversal 
of metrical pattern in the two names thus balanced. In lines 4 and 5 
there is inversion; in 4 suppressed beat and repeated-varied pattern; 
and in 5, repeated-varied pattern: 
’ a eS  ».¢ s ‘#* , 
Those made not Poets, but the Poets those, 
** A, * + * = 











And as Courts make not Kings, but Kings the Court 


1% Tbid., p. 153-154. 1% Tbid., pp. 63-87. 
107 Compare this with the examples of counter-pattern from Milton and Chaucer ante 
p. 171 and note 11. 
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’ * ’ ’ 
In 11 the parallel repeats the pattern exactly, untrac’t ways, and aery 
’ * 


paths, but 12, continuing the same parallel, varies the phrase, in my 


fancy: than my eye. 

Lines 125-134 are more regular in their form of balance, with almost 
exact balance in lines 128, 129, 130, 132, 134, strengthened by allitera- 
tion; yet with cesura and varied stress, no two lines are alike. Line 130 
emphasizes the antithesis by the suppressed medial beat and the re- 
peated initial heavy beat in both phrases, and then introduces variation 
by the alliteration inverted from adjective to noun, an alliteration 
which further marks off the beginning and end of the phrase and ties 
together what other devices have separated. 

I would not rashly endeavor to explain the secret of the Thames lines 
where Dryden refrained. Yet certain points are worth noting. In line 
190 the two balanced elements are set off by the suppressed beat and 
the secondary stress. 

* ’ *? * 1(e)* 6 * ‘ 
My great example, as it is my theme 





Lines 190 and 192 have sharp cesuras and distinctly molded half-lines; 
line 191, set between these, doubles the effect by four almost distinct 
quarter-lines. 


Though deep, || yet clear; || though gentle || yet not dull 





Lines 191 and 192 both contain two balanced halves within which there 
is again balanced antithesis; but in this reiterated design, 191 repeats 
syntax exactly, 192 inverts it. The lines are also rich in metrical variety. 
In 191 the second half-line repeats the pattern of the first but doubles 
the proportion, 

’ * ’ ’ *® . * ’ 
op yet clear gente yet not oun 


and binds the whole together by initial-final alliteration; 192 offers the 
same kind of repetition with variation, but dies down to the smaller 
pattern where 191 rises to the larger. 


i ar he eae ae 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full 


Put the two lines together, and you get a swelling and receding wave. 


hee 


“oe so?" 
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Denham’s substance and expression have more boldness and edge than 
Waller’s. A similar sweep is given to his form, too, by these devices and 
elements of form, although in truth they do not explain his music any 
more than a course in harmony accounts for Purcell. 


One more little collection of occasional verse written at about the 
same date will show, finally, how widely the couplet had established 
itself by this time. In 1646, the year after Waller’s first volume, and 
between the two versions of Cooper’s Hill, appeared Men-miracles with 
other Poemes by M.LL.St. of Ch. Ch. in Oxon.’ Lluelyn’s chief power 
in this sort of verse lies in the intellectual vigor of his condensed defini- 
tions and sententious observations, and his form accordingly is fittingly 
that of the couplet we have now defined, with balance and contrast built 
on the two halves of the divided line, and with frequent metrical shift 
that gives emphasis to the essential point of the analysis. The best lines 
are perhaps these from the Elegie on the Death of Sir Horatio Vere. 


Valour’s not borne of Nature, but the Will, 

They only conquer that with Judgement kill. 

The mind, not the tough flesh was his defence, 

He lost the feare of Wounds, but not the Sence;!°* 


They show maturity in the variety with which they use the formula. 
Another interesting example is his Elegie. On the death of Master H. C. 


As Clouds of Incense ’bove the Altars come, 
Yet all those Clouds lay treasur’d up ith’ Gumme. 


So was thy life, it might gaine breadth, and rise, 
And purchase more Extent, but not more prise. 
Good parts in Youth and Manhood are the same, 
They’re the same Picture in a smaller frame.” 


Metaphysical in its analysis of its thought through scientific image, this 
poem is in form classical; epigrammatic and terse in statement, with 
balance and contrast as its instruments of definition, phrased in closed 
couplets. 


18 This M. LL. is Martin Lluelyn. His volume contains among other things, ranging 
from comic folksongs to religious lyrics, a number of occasional poems and elegies. Of these 
the majority of the occasional poems and all the elegies are in closed couplets. It is not 
remarkable poetry—not at all Lluelyn’s greatest—but it is firm and clear-cut in movement, 
and it takes the classical couplet for granted. 

1 Lluelyn, op. cit., p. 122.—Italics in the original. 

410 Tbid., p. 126.—Italics in the original. 
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The work which accompanies Lluelyn’s verse shows even more em- 
phatically how widely the couplet was established. His poems were intro- 
duced, as was customary, by sets of complimentary verse, seven in 
number, from his friends, men unknown to us, and presumably very 
minor authors. Of these seven poems, five are in closed couplets. One, 
by J. F., is so assured in its form that it is worth illustrating at some 
length. Indeed, one wonders whether Denham had not seen it between 
1642 and 1655. 


A poet’s then exact in every part 
That is borne one from Nature, nurst by Art. 

Whose happy mixture both of skill and fate, 

Makes the most suddaine thought Elaborate. 

Whose easie straines a flowing sense doth fit, 

Unforc’d expression, and unravisht wit. 

Words Fill’d with equall subject such as brings 

To chosen Language high and chosen Things. 

a4 Harsh reason cleare as day, as smooth as steepe. 

Glide here like Rivers, even still though deepe. 

Those wretched soules, whose Cold and Hunger writes, 
That in their Inke-hornes weare their A ppetites. 

Whose labours still ride Post, and for their Toile, 
Receive the Hackney hire, a groate a Mile.™ 


This verse lacks even tension between unstressed syllable and beat; 
but it is terse and pungent, and it uses line and medial pause and pithy 
rhyme very effectively to give sharp emphasis to its balance and con- 
trast. The placing of the pause is, too, skilfully varied. It is classical, 
also, in the force given to each syllable by the terse beat of the half-line 
units in the couplet. Note particularly the sixth couplet of those cited. 
This musical definiteness is as apparent as the weight of meaning given 
to each word by the epigrammatic compression. Then both in this 
couplet and in the following one, the way in which the second line grows 
out of the first into a stinging lash-tip is remarkable. And this effect 
again is dependent on the condensed definiteness of the couplet form 
with its neat regular parts tied together in organic formality. As was 
plain in Waller, the inevitable rhetorical weight of the words, too, in 
such a style focuses the sharpest beat of the music on the balancing 
elements. This work of an unknown J. F. in 1646, thus, at its best, con- 
temporaneously with the mature work of Waller and Denham, speaks 
with almost the weight of Dryden; speaks so chiefly as the result of a 


11 Jbid., sig. A 5 verso.—Italics in the original. 
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steady process of growth since Totel’s Miscellany, through the mastered 
technique of the didactic and satiric couplet. 

I put down my pen to read with a class the close of Lycidas. 


In solemn troops, and sweet Societies 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, ... 


The difference here is not that between skilled poets and a supreme 
musician. Nor is it merely one of technique. It is a difference of modes, 
of the fundamental nature of the experience aimed at. Melodic phrasing 
in verse is, in the very nature of the case, conditioned by syntactic 
development; but even if we could secure with the terse and formalized 
epigram of this poetry the liquid flow of Milton’s music, or with the 
Miltonic period, the neat tunes of Waller, we should experience from 
the result a psychological confusion. The effects which we have described 
sprang from no mere loss of skill or failure of musical ideas. Even those 
who feel most keenly the narrowing of horizons, and the loss of emotional 
power in the music of this period will feel, too, that the new expr._sion 
and the new metrical form have as much an organic imaginat: . « har- 
mony with the substance they embody as has the sublimity of i} .jton’s 
music with his vision. The Greeks, with their lucid sense of fact, recog- 
nized, without explaining, the absolutely fundamental differences in 
esthetic and ethical effect of the several modes of music. So here we 
see the formal mode changing with the change in spirit. It was because 
they were artists that these craftsmen strove, consciously and un- 
consciously, as they formed a new standard of expression, to create new 
metrical designs both technically realizable within the new medium and 
esthetically harmonious with its meaning. 
RutTH WALLERSTEIN 

The University of Wisconsin 
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XIII 


THE SATIRIC BACKGROUND OF THE ATTACK ON THE 
PURITANS IN SWIFT’S A TALE OF A TUB 


N a previous article' I pointed out that Swift’s analysis of Jack the 

Dissenter had been in part anticipated by earlier satirists. Some 
references to plays, poems, and prose attacks were then given to sub- 
stantiate my contention. In this brief bibliography of non-dramatic 
satire from the Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, to Tom Brown, ca. 1700, 
further evidence will be presented that before Swift’s time there was a 
long tradition of satire of the Puritans, and one which in many ways was 
much like his own attack. Since the work of presenting the dramatic 
satire of the Puritans has, in part at least, been done,’ no titles of plays 
will be included. The bibliography will also confine itself to citation of 
satires on the Puritans. The year 1621 was chosen as a starting point, 
for I believe that with the Anatomy of Melancholy there began a new era 
of satire, and especially of analysis of cause and effect in the problems 
of religious enthusiasm, a subject upon which Swift wrote some of his 
best passages. That this bibliography is in any way complete is not 
claimed; it is hoped, however, that it will present some satires which 
have been neglected by students of the strife between the Puritans and 
their satirists, and will also help to clarify the problems of the literary 
background of A Tale of a Tub and the Discourse on the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. Robert Burton, 1621. (Part 3, “Religious Melan- 
choly,” contains a very interesting analysis of religious enthusiasm, with 
special reference to the Puritans. Burton was one of the first seventeenth- 
century students of the causes of religious zeal.) 

The Interpreter, Rev. Thomas Scott. 1622.—in Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693, An 
English Garner, ed. C. H. Firth. (A rather peculiar reaction to the religious 
parties of the day is found in this poem. Scott, one of the chaplains of James 
I, reviles the Puritan, i.e., the Brownist, Separatist, or Independent, less 
than the “Protestant” who is pictured as even more hypocritical, seditious, 
and dishonest than the hated Papists.) 


1 “Swift’s Tale of a Tub compared with Earlier Satires of Puritans,” PMLA, xiv 
(1932), 171. 

* Thompson, E. N. S., Controversy Between the Puritans and the Stage; Wright, Rose A., 
The Political Play of the Restoration; “The Quakers in English Stage Plays before 1800,” 
Maxfield, E.M., PMLA (March, 1930); “Political Satire in London Stage Plays, 1680-83.” 
Whiting, George W., Mod. Phil., xxvut. 
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A Discovery of the Errors of the English Anabaptists, Edmond Jessop. 1623. (One 
of the first, if not the first, of a long line of exposés of the hated Anabaptists 
who made themselves famous in the Munster uprising.) 

The Art of Thriving, or the Plaine Path-Way to Preferment. Tho. Powell. 1635.— 
in Somers Tracts, vu, 187-208. (Advice is given for advancement in all pro- 
fessions. Unambitious piety and study are discounted as aids to ecclesiasti- 
cal advancement, for one must use servility and flattery. Swift, in his 
Letter to a Young Clergyman, expressed much the same cynicism.) 

A True Subject’s Wish. Martin Parker. 1640.—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Poet’s Blind mans bough, or Have among you my blind Harpers. Martin 
Parker. 1640.—in Ashbee Reprints. (Both of Parker’s poems satirize the 
men who make a show of zeal and conscience while they are really working 
against the Church and State.) 

Vox Borealis: or, The Northern Discoverie. 1641.—in Harleian Miscellany, m1, 
219-232. (If no explanatory note is given, it may be assumed that the 
satires are merely statements of the Puritans’ combined hypocrisy, sedition, 
and heresy, with perhaps a few side glances at their morality.) 

English Puritanisme, containing tie maine opinions of the rigidest sort of those 
that are called Puritans. Williams Ames. 1641.—in Stuart Tracts, vol. xv. 
(This is another of the early collections of Puritan heresies and is very much 
like Jessop’s Discovery of the Errors of the English Anabaplists.) 

A Warning for England, especially for London; in the famous History of the fran- 
tick Anabaptists, their Wild Preachings and Practices in Germany. 1642.—in 
Harl. Misc., vol. viz. (The title is explanatory of this, one of the most com- 
plete of all the histories of the Anabaptists.) 

A Description of the Sect called the Family of Love. 1641.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. mm. 
(This is an unique account of the Family, here pictured as a group of licenti- 
ous intellectuals, headed by a magnetic genius who quotes the classics, leads 
the revels, and seduces country girls. The meetings are semi-public, and no 
pious excuses are made for the debauchery. The plot deals with the story 
of an innocent girl led astray by the leader. It is hard to explain this tract, 
unless it were written for the story’s sake, rather than as a satire of the real 
Family of Love. Cf. Middleton’s Family of Love.) 

A Tract of Puritans. William Sheeres. 1641. 

Heads of All Fashions, Being a Plaine Desection or definition of diverse, and sundry 
sorts of heads. 1642.—in Ashbee Reprints. (Of course the “roundheads” are 
stressed.) 

Madfashions, od Fashions, all out of Fashions, or, the Emblems of these Distracted 
times. John Taylor. 1642. (This poem has the popular ridicule of the lowly 
social status and ignoble occupations of the Puritans.) 

A Three-fold Discourse betweene three Neighbours, Algate, Bishopgate, and John 
Heyden the late cobler of Hounsditch, a professed Brownist. 1642.—in Ashbee 
Reprints. (John, the Brownist, distorts Bible passages, preaches absurd ser- 
mons, and has foolish and violent scruples. The satire emphasizes the Puri- 
tans’ hatred of all forms and ceremonies relating, however remotely, to 

Catholicism.) 
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A Godly Exhortation to this Distressed Nation. Hemphrey Crouch. 1642.—in 
Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. (Mr. Rollins says of this poem: “It is difficult 
from this sheet to determine Humphrey Crouch’s political affiliations. Per- 
haps his poem is a fair reflection of the state of mind of ordinary men in the 
street. Such persons always find themselves vaguely disturbed by wars, 
which interrupt their business and happiness for causes that are obscure and 
inexplicable.” Cuvalier and Puritan, p. 144. Crouch was, however, very 
much convinced that the Puritans were hypocritical. 

(“When people stumble at a straw, 
An make their own self will a law. 
When people maketh Sanctity 
A cloak to hide hypocrisie.’’) 

The Puritan and Papist, A Satyr, by Mr. Abraham Cowley. 1643.—in Stuart 
Tracts. Vol. v. (Both sects are reviled for being holy cheats, for publishing 
false news, and for conducting unintelligible services. Included here is 
“The Character of a Holy Sister,” which is most vulgar mockery of Puritan 
Women.) 

The Rebel’s Cathechism. 1643.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. vit. 

Mock-Majesty: or, the Seige of Munster. 1644.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. vim. (An- 
other of the tales of the atrocities of the Anabaptists.) 

A Nest of perfidious vipers: or, the Second Part of the Parliameni’s Calendar of 
black Saints. 1644.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. v. 

The Souldiers Catechism. 1644.—in Stuart Tracts. Vol. rv. (Chiefly political prop- 
aganda among the soldiers of the Puritans, but it contains some religious 

i satire.) 

i The Dippers Dipt: or, the Anabaptists Duck’d and Plung’d over Head and Ears. 
Dr. Daniel Featly. 1645. (This book was published in January of 1645 and 
was undoubtedly the inspiration for the later works of Edwards, Baillie, 
Paget, and Prynne, all of which appeared in 1645. The first part of The 
Dippers Dipt was a reprint of the 1642 A Warning for England. Other sec- 
tions told a complete history of present Anabaptist practices and theories. 
The book also contained some rather good passages dealing with the causes 

; of religious fanaticism. Featly was a rather half-hearted Presbyterian, but 

he was like the more ardent of his fellow-churchmen in hating and despising 

g all Independents.) 

Gangrena: or, a catalogue and discovery of many of the Errors, Heresies, Blasphemies 
and Pernicious Practices of the Sectaries of this time. Thomas Edwards. 1645. 
(The Gangrena is a dull listing of the “Errours”’ of the Sectaries. Edwards 
was a staunch Presbyterian.) 

Dissuasive from the Errours of the time. Robert Baillie. 1645. 

k Heresiography; or, A Description of the Hereticks and Sectaries of these latter times. 

Ephraim Paget. 1645, 

A Fresh Discovery of some Prodigious new Wandering-Blazing-Stars and Fire- 
brands, styling themselves New Lights, firing Our Church and State into new 
combustions. Wm. Prynne. 1645. (The books of Baillie, Paget, and Prynne 
are mere continuations of Featly or Edwards. The five 1645 attacks on the 
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Independents by Presbyterians are part of a very interesting chapter in the 
religious history of the period.) 

The World is Turned Upside Down. 1646.—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Anabaptists out of order. 1646.—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

Pseudodoxia Epidemica: or, Enquiries into very many received Tenents and Com- 
monly presumed Truths. Thomas Browne. 1646. (Browne gives a very un- 
complimentary estimate of the intelligence of the common people.) 

Two Humble Petitions of the Apprentices of London and parts Adjacent, for Lawfull 
Recreations. 1646 and 1647; printed 1647. (These petitions show a vigorous 
reaction against the Puritan scruples which banned “honest recreation.” 
The apprentices ask for the annual festivals once more or the granting of 
one more day each month for recreation. These petitions are non-satiric 
but significant.) 

Anabaptism, the True Fountaine of Independency, Antinomy, Brownisme, Fami- 
lisme and most of the Errours which for the time doe trouble the Church of 
England. Robert Baillie. 1647. (This tract is a continuation of Baillie’s 1645 
Dissuasive. It contains many quotations from Edward’s Gangrena.) 

The Old Protestant’s Library. 1647.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. 1. 

The Cities Welcome to Colonel Rich and Colonel Baxter. 1647.—in Wilkins, Politi- 
cal Ballads, Vol. 1. 

The Character of a London Diurnall: With severall select Poems. 1647.—in English 
Historical Tracts, Vol. xxvr. (One of the poems, “A New Letanie for our 
New Lent,” is in some lines much like Crouch’s ‘A Godly Exhortation.” 
Another poem mentions the “‘wrought-cap” of the Puritans; cf. the quilted 
caps in the Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, p. 201, 
T. Scott edition.) 

The Dominion of the Sword. 1649.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. 1. 

The Fame, Wit and Glory of the West. 1649.—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Credit of Yorkshire, or the Glory of the North. 1649.—in Rollins, Cavalier and 
Puritan. (The two last-named poems use the old substituted-bride theme. 
The poor Puritan is in each case the victim of a conspiracy to rob him of a 
bride who prefers the gallant Cavalier.) 

Hosanna: or, a Song of Thanksgiving, sung by the Children of Zion, and set forth 
in three notable speeches at Grocers-Hall, on the late solemn Day of Thanks- 
giving, Thursday, June 7, 1649. (The mock speeches represent the Puritans 
as uttering the most seditious remarks. Hugh Peters is one of the speakers. 
This is, as far as I can discover, one of the first satires to employ the method 
of the mock Puritan sermon. It is also one of the first appearances of 
Peters, who was to become the “typical Puritan” in the eyes of Royalists.) 

Gallant News from Ireland. 1649. 

A Hymme to Cromwell. 1649. (Both these poems are from Rollins, Cavalier and 
Puritan, and are insults to Cromwell.) 

A brief Relation of an Atheisticall creature, living at Lambert. 1649.—in Rollins, 
Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Wiltshire Rant: or, a Narrative . . . of Thomas Webbe. 1652. (An exposé of a 

hypocritical Puritan preacher and his affairs with the Sisters. It is rather 
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unique because it presents a new type of preacher—the rather clever and 
partially educated evangelist who today would be more easily recognized 
than would many of the other Puritans who had been pictured.) 

The Character of a Time-Serving Saint. 1652.—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Life and Death of Stephen Marshall. 1653. (Marshall, like Webbe, was the 
product of the new opportunities for popular preachers who had little or no 
religion but who could sway rural audiences. Miss Richardson, English 
Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1676, quotes references to Marshall in Cleve- 
land’s Rebel Scot and in Fuller’s Worthies; both references are highly un- 
complimentary.) 

Bibliotheca Parliamenti. 1653.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. vir. (This is the first of 
the mock libraries which I have found. Some of the titles of books are: 
17. “The Ginger-bread Prophet, or the Akharan of Oliver Mahomet, ex- 
plained and expounded by Hugh Peters, late pastor to a hunger-starved 
Flock at Salem, in New England.” A note explains—‘“‘Hugh Peters was for a 
time a preacher in New England; the general country of refuge for the 
wilder Fanatics in the earlier part of Charles I’s reign.” 39. “Carnis Resur- 
rection, or the Exaltation of the Flesh by the Power of the Spirit to the Com- 
fort of the Dejected. . . by Hugh Peters.” Most of the titles indicate that 
the Puritans were lustful, hypocritical, and utterly depraved. Certain 
“Acts and Orders” of the Puritan Parliament were added, most of them as 
coarse as the titles of books.) 

A Free Parliament Litany. 1655.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. 1. 

> A Treatise Concerning Enthusiasme as it is an Effect of Nature; but is mistaken by 
many for either Inspiration, or Diabolical Possession. Meric Casaubon. 1655. 
(This is a rather important analysis of Enthusiasm and may have influ- 
enced Swift. See Notes & Queries (June 6, 1931) cx, 405, for my brief note 
calling attention to the fact that Sir William Temple admired this work. 
He may have called Swift’s attention to it.) 

‘> Enthusiasmus Triumphatus; or, A Brief Discourse of the Nature, Causes, Kinds 
and Cure of Enthusiasm. Henry More. 1656. (This little-known analysis of 
religious enthusiasm was probably the best seventeenth century work on the 
subject. The usual ridicule of the Puritans is found here, but there is also a 
clear statement that religious zeal and ecstacy are caused by natural forces, 
chief in importance of which is the sexual excitation to which the Puritans 
were supposed to be peculiarly prone. Swift’s Discourse on the Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit seems to owe much to this work of More.) 

The Grand Impostor examined: or, the Life Trial, and Examination of James 
Naylor, the seduced and seducing Quaker; with the manner of his Riding into 
Bristol. 1656.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. v1. (Hume, Hist. of Eng., vu, 336, has a 
very good account of this Quaker, who, impersonating Christ, rode into 
Bristol, accompanied by worshipping followers. See also Gooch and Laski, 
English Democratic Ideas in the XVII Century, 1927, pp. 237-238. Naylor, 
with Hugh Peters, became a standard type of Puritan. Swift mentions him 
in one of his last poems, “The Yahoo’s Overthrow.” See L.7T.L.S. (May, 


14, 1931) for my brief study of this poem.) 
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The Quakers Cathechism. Richard Baxter. 1656.—in English Historical Tracts, 
Vol. xxxrx. (Baxter wrote very leniently of the Quakers, although he 
accused them of too great spiritual pride. Their “proud, scornful, ranting 
language” also offended him.) 

The Quakers Fear. Laurence Price. 1656.—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 
(This is the account of the hunger strike of a Quaker, James Parnel. Evelyn 
mentions this man in his entry for July 10, 1656, Diary.) 

A New Prophesie. 1657.—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. 

The Protecting Brewer. 1657.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. 1. (An attack on 
Cromwell and the hypocrisy of the Saints.) 

Fast and Loose; or, the Armies Figgaries. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. x11. 

James Nailor’s Recantation. 1659.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. v1. (Satire is achieved 
by quotation of the recantation. The apology is so fantastic and absurd that 
one wonders if it were not composed by some satirist of the Puritans. If the 
text is authentic—then the scoffers were justified in their ridicule of Puritan 
rhetoric.) 

Peters Pattern: or, the Perfect Path toWorldly Happiness: as it was delivered in a 
Funeral Sermon, preached at the Interment of Mr. Hugh Peters, lately de- 
ceased. By I. C. [Joseph Caryl.] 1659.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. v1. (A neglected 
masterpiece of presentation of a most complete Puritan. The entire mock 
sermon is delivered in the “Language of the Saints.’’) 

Democritus turned Statesman. 1659.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. vt. 

A Copie of Quaries, or, a Comment upon the Life, and actions of the Grand Tyrant 
and his Complices: Oliver the first and last of that name. 1659.—in Stuart 
Tracts, Vol. x11. 

The Leveller. 1659.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. rv. 

A Character of England, as it was lately presented in a Letter to a nobleman of 
France. 1659.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. vu. (This purported translation from 
a French letter is devoted almost entirely to ridicule of the service, sermons, 
and “canting” of the Puritans.) 

The Interest of England stated: or, a faithful and just account of the Aimes of all 
Parties now Pretending. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xxr. 

Sir Harry Vane’s Last Sigh for the Committee of Safety. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, 
Vol. X1t. 

Decrees and Orders of the Committee of Safety of the Commonwealth of Oceana. John 
Harrington, Clerk to the Committee. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xi1. (Here 
is found a mention of the “flatuosities” of the Puritans, a theme used by 
Swift in the Aeolist section of A Tale of a Tub.) 

Bibliotheca Militum: or, the Souldiers Publick Library. 1659.—in Harl. Misc., 
Vol. viz. (This tract is a little less coarse than the similar mock library pre- 
viously mentioned. Hugh Peters is again ridiculed.) 

The Lamentation of a Sinner, or Bradshaw's horrid Farewel, together with his last 
Will and Testament. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xr. (This tract includes 
another hit at Oceana.) 

A New King anointed. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. x11. 
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An Alarum to Corporations. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xu. (A belated re- 
telling of the Anabaptist practices.) 

A Review and Further Discovery of the late Disorderly and Rude carriage of some 
persons at the meeting of Quakers at Sabridgeworth. 1659.—in Stuart Tracts, 
Vol. xx1. (After mild reproof of the people who broke up the Quakers’ meet- 
ing, the tract accuses the Quakers of sedition, rebellion, vain pride, and 
practicing witchcraft. James Naylor is mentioned.) 

Questions Propounded to George Whitehead and George Fox, who disputed by turns 
against one University-man at Cambridge. 1659.—in Cromwellian Tracts, 
Vol. m. (The two Quakers were of course defeated in argument. Some most 
embarassing questions were asked. One concerns lewdness, another sex per- 
version, and the 94th is ‘Can you name any sin either of omission or com- 
mission, that one eminent Quaker or other hath not been notoriously guilty 
of?”’) 

Gagg for the Quakers. 1659.—in Cromwellian Tracts, Vol. xir. (As in an earlier 
tract, the Quakers are here accused of witchcraft.) 

England’s Joyfull Holiday. 1660. (Another attack on Hugh Peters.) 


+> Englands Object: or, Good and true newes to all True-hearted Subjects, for the taking 


and apprehending of thathorrid deluding Sower of Sedition Hugh Peters. 1660. 
—in Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan. (Swift’s Jack may not be Hugh Peters, 
but the task of creating a Puritan was made easier for Swift by the repeated 
specific attacks on Peters, who was chosen to be the scapegoat for the 
Puritans. Naylor represented the crazed Independents or more erratic sec- 
taries; Peters the seditious leader of the Cromwellian party’s religious activi- 
ties. Here, in one man, the satirists often pictured all the despicable traits 
they found in the Puritans.) 

Win at First and Lose at Last. 1660.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. 1. 

Physician Cure thy Self: or, an Answer to a seditious Pamphlet Entitled Eye Salve 
for the English Army, etc. 1660.—in English Historical Tracts, Vol. xiv. 

No Blinde Guides: In answer to a seditious Pamphlet of J. Milton’s. Roger L’Es- 
trange. 1660.—in English Historical Tracts, Vol. xiv. (Milton is grossly in- 
sulted in this tract.) 

Bradshaws Ultimum Vale. Being the Last Words that are ever intended to be spoke 
of him. As they were delivered in a Sermon preach’d at his Interment. 1660.— 
in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xx1. (Another mock sermon preached by some Puritan. 
The influence of Caryl’s Peters Pattern, 1659, is evident.) 

The Acts and Monuments of the Late Rump. 1660.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. viz. 

A Ballad. 1660.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. 1. (Jack Presbyter, talking 
through his nose, is one of the characters.) 

The qualifications of Persons, declared capable by the Rump Parliament, to elect, 
or be elected, members to supply their House. 1660.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. v. 
(A clever satire of the uses and profits of Godliness. The Puritans are also 
accused of gross immorality.) 

Don Juan Lamberto; or, a Comical History of the late times. 1661.—in Somers 

Tracts, Vol. vit. (This satire is in the form of a mock romance, telling of the 

activities of public men in the period between the death of Cromwell and 
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the Restoration. Religious satire is introduced through the almost inevitable 
attack on Hugh Peters.) 


A Short History of the English Rebellion. Compiled in Verse, by Marchamont Ned- 


ham, author of Mercurius Pragmaticus. 1661.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. 1. 


Semper Eidem; or, a Parallel betwixt the ancient and modern Fanaticks. 1661.—in 


Harl. Misc., Vol. vu. (This tract was written primarily to discuss a dis- 
turbance made in London by the “fanatics.” After telling of the occurrence, 
the author gives a history of fanaticism from the days of Oldcastle. The 
Quakers, and especially James Naylor, are fiercely attacked. The writer 
shows some historical ability, makes an attempt to explain the causes of 
fanaticism, and seems to have a partial realization of the abnormal char- 
acter of some of the fanatics. It is one of the good minor studies of religious 
enthusiasm.) 


The History of the Life and Death of Oliver Cromwell. J. H. Gent. 1663.—in Harl. 


Misc., Vol. 1. 


The Old Cloak. 1663.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads, Vol. 1. (The “Old Cloak” is 


the hypocritical and vicious Presbyterian party.) 


Cabala, or an Impartial account of the non-conformists Private Designs, actings and 


wayes. From Aug. 24, 1662 to Dec. 25, 1662. 1663.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. 
xL1.—Note in pencil—“‘Sir John Birkenhead.” (This tract is in the form of 
the minutes of a secret committee of ejected ministers who have met to 
draw up plans for a history of the sufferings of the faithful. The stock 
phrases of the Puritans, the senseless sermons, the foolish scruples, the 
hypocritical excuses for lapses from virtue, and, of course, the immorality 
of the Puritans are all mocked.) 


A Proposal Humbly Offered for the Farming of Liberty of Conscience. 1663,—in 


Somers Tracts, Vol. v. (This tract gives an elaborate system, with tables of 
rates, by which the Dissenters may sell the right to believe. Swift also pro- 
posed a swearers’ bank, and the attention to detail and the general plan of 
this Proposal may have caught his eye.) 


Hudibras. Samuel Butler. Part 1, 1663. (Parts 2 and 3, 1664 and 1679, will not ~ 


be listed separately. The problem of Swift’s indebtedness to Hudibras is too 
complicated a one to be even attempted here. It should, however, be stated 
that Butler clearly distinguished between the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents and gave definite characteristics to each. I have noted attacks on 
either Presbyterians alone or Independents alone, but the average satire 
made little or no pretense to separate the various groups of Dissenters. Of 
course the Quakers were almost outside the pale of even the Independents; 
i.e. the Brownists, etc., and were given special and detailed attention.) 


The Life and Death of Ralph Wallis the cobler of Gloucester: together with some in- 


lated to others of the dates of cir. 1670. 








quiring into the mystery of Conventiclism. 1670.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. Lxxx. 
(This tract contains a rather good account of why women flock to the con- 
venticle, and also attempts to find the causes of religious zeal.) 


Some undated tracts will be listed here as they seem to be closely re- 
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A Catalogue of Books, of the Newest Fashion, to be sold by Auction, at the Whigs 
Coffoe-House, at the Sign of the Jackanapes, in Prating-Alley. 

The Last Will and Testament of Fathers Peters, as it was found quilted into my Lord 
Chancellor’s Cap.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. v. 

Some small and simple Reasons, . .. By Aminadab Blower, a devout Bellowsmen- 
der of Pimlico.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. vu. 

The Old Pharisee, with the New Phylacteries of Presbytery.—in Harl. Misc., vu. 

The Last Will of George Fox, the Quakers Great A postle.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. rx. 

The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion Enquired 
into, in a letter written to R.L. [Roger L’Estrange.] John Eachard. 1670. 
(This was a very popular work, as the ninth edition came in 1685. Swift 
mentions this book twice: in the 1710 Apology to A Tale of a Tub; in 
Thoughts on Various Subjects. Eachard wrote wittily of the methods by 
which the clergy of the Dissenters aroused zeal in their hearers.) 

The character of a Quaker, in his true and proper Colours; or the Clownish Hypo- 
crite Anatomized. By R. H. 1671. 

An Assembly Lecture, or a Sermon held forth at a Conventicle. 1674.—in Stuart 
Tracts, Vol. xivimt. (This is clearly a poor imitation of Caryl’s Peters Pattern. 
The same text is used, and the same points of satire are made.) 

The Character of a Fanatic. By a Person of Quality. 1675.—in Harl Misc., Vol. vu. 
(Here the fanatic mistakes the maggots in his brain for inspiration. Cf. same 
idea in Tale of a Tub, p. 52; Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit, p. 201, T. Scott edition.) 

A Modest account of the Wicked Life of that Grand Impostor, Lodowick Muggleton. 
1676.—in Harl. Misc., Vol. 1. (Swift mentions Muggleton in his poem, “The 
Yahoo’s Overthrow.”’) 

Geneva and Rome; or, the Zeal of Both Boiling over. 1679.—in Wilkins, Political 
Ballads. (Inspired by the Popish Plot of 1678 and the feared combination of 
the Catholics and Puritans.) 

A True and exact copy of a treasonable and bloody paper, Called the Fanaticks New 
Covenant. 1680.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. vm. (This tract tells of the plans of 
the Scottish sect called the Cameronians. If quoted accurately, the paper 
is certainly piously seditious.) 

The last Speech and dying words of Thomas Lord, alias Colonel Pride; being touched 
in Conscience for his inhuman murder of the Bears in the Bear-garden. 1680.— 
in Harl. Misc., Vol. m1. 

The Casuist uncas’d in a Dialogue betwixt Richard and Baxter, . . . 1680. Roger 
L’Estrange. Stuart Tracts, Vol. rv. (In this tract L’Estrange began his work 
of compiling and publishing the idiocies spoken and written by the Puri- 
tans. Mixed with the quotations are satirical comments on Baxter and all 
Dissenters. It is here that the term ‘“‘Holy Dialect” is used to characterize 
the language of the Saints. L’Estrange borrowed many phrases from Ed- 
wards’ Gangrena, another compilation of Puritan, but only Independent, 
idiocies.) . 

A Dialogue betwixt Sam. the Ferriman at Docket, Will, a Waterman of London, and 
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Tom, a bargeman of Oxford upon the Kings calling a Parliament to meet at 
Oxford. 1681.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. rv. 

Presbytery Truly Displayed: or, an Impartial Character of the Presbyterian. To 
which is annexed the Ballad of the Cloak. 1681.—in English Historical Tracts, 
Vol. Xiv1. 

The Character of a modern Whig or an alamode True Loyal Protestant. 1681.—in 
English Historical Tracts, Vol. xtvr. 

A Dialogue between the Pope and a Phanatick, concerning affairs in England. 1681. 
A Second Dialogve was also published in 1681.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. tv. 

The Dissenter’s Sayings, in Requital for L’Estrange’s Sayings. Published in their 
own words, for the Information of the people. Roger L’Estrange. Second Edi- 
tion. 1681.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. rv. (The Puritans had apparently pub- 
lished a tract called L’Estrange’s Sayings. As in the Casuist Uncas’d, L’Es- 
trange makes many quotations from Edward’s Gangrena.) 

The Dissenter’s Sayings. The Second Part. Roger L’Estrange. 1681.—in Stuart 
Tracts, Vol. rv. 

The Shammer Shamm’d. Roger L’Estrange. 1681. 

Vox Lachrymae, A Sermon Newly Held Forth at Weavers-hall upon the funeral of 
the Famous T. O. Doctor of Salamancha. By Elephant Smith, Claspmaker, an 
unworthy Labourer in the affairs of the Good old Cause. 1681.—in Stuart 
Tracts, Vol. 1v. (The text for this sermon is taken from Hudibras. Canto. 1; 
1, 2, 3, 4. The tract is another imitation of the Puritan Holy Dialect.) 

Remarks on the Growth and Progress of Non-conformity. Roger L’Estrange. 1682. 
—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcm. 

A most learned, conscientious and devout Exercise, or Sermon of Self-Denyal, 
Preached or Held forth—by Lieutenant-General Oliver Cromwell. 1682.—in 
Stuart Tracts, Vol. rv. (Cromwell is represented as making very obscene 
remarks about the women of “the flock of Saints.’’) 

The Roundheads Resolution. 1682.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. v. 

Mercurius Menippeus, The Loyal Satirist; or, Hudibras in Prose, written by an 
unknown hand in the time of the late Rebellion, but never till now published. 
1682.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. vi. (A note says: “This tract was probably 
written either by Butler or Birkenhead.” This tract has the usual themes of 
satire of the lowly positions of the Puritans, pious hypocrisy, sexual irregu- 
larities.) Cf. Lamar’s ed. of Butter, Satires and Misc. Poetry and Prose, 
(1928). 

Religio Laici. John Dryden. 1682. (This poem is too well-known to need more 
than the comment that it contributed few new themes to the attack on the 
Dissenters.) 

Sphinx Lugduno—Genevensis Sive Reformator Proteus containing the True Char- 
acter of Sanctified Legion. 1682.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xvi. 

Beaufrons: or, a New Discovery of Treason under the Fair-face and Mask of Re- 

ligion and of Liberty of Conscience. David Jenner. 1682. 

Considerations upon a Printed Sheet Entitled the Speech of the Late Lord Russell 

to the Sheriffs. Roger L’Estrange. 1683.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. rv. 
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The Character of an Honest Man; whether stiled Whig or Tory, and his opposite, 
the Knave. 1683.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. Iv. 

Vox Clamantis; or, a cry to Protestant Dissenters, calling them from unwarrantable 
ways. 1683.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xc1. 

Third Dialogue Between the Pope and A Phanatick. 1684.--Stuart Tracts, xcu. 

An Awakening Work in Season to the Grand-Jury-Men of the Nation. 1684.—in 
Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcm. 

A Christian Caveat to all Loyal Subjects: or, a Looking-Glass Displaying the foul 
face of Phanaticism. 1684.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcr. 

The Hind and the Panther. John Dryden. 1687. (Unlike the Religio Laici and 
most of the satires, this poem differentiates between the various groups of 
Puritans.) 

A Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion of his majesty’s late gracious Declaration of 
Indulgence. By George, Marquis of Halifax. 1687.—Somers Tracts, Vol. rx. 

A Short Litany. 1687.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads. 

A Litany Recommended to the Ecclesiastical Commisioners. 1689.—in Wilkins, 
Political Ballads. 

An account of the Design of the late Narrative: Entitled, the Dissenters New Plots. 
1689.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcr. 


_—Pandora’s Box; or, the Mischievous Effects of the word “Abdicate.” 1689.—in 


Wilkins, Political Ballads. (In the years 1687 and 1689 there was an increas- 
ing number of political tracts. However, these also said that the Puritans 
were using religion as a cloak hiding the most treasonable schemes. This 
later period lost some of the earlier interest in the heresies and evil prac- 
tices of the religious bodies, although we shall soon see that Tom Brown 
brought back the old traditional type of attack. Unifying the religious and 
political attack on the Puritans is the emphasis placed by the Royalists and 
Anglicans upon the supposed utter hypocrisy of the Saints. As we approach 
the time of Swift we must keep in mind the varying changes in the conven- 
tion of attack on the Dissenters. Certainly we can say that it was becoming 
more political in most instances.) 

Brethren in Iniquity; or, the Confederacy of Papists with Sectaries. 1690.—in 
Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcu. 

The Trimmer. D’Urfey. 1690.—in Wilkins, Political Ballads. 

A True and Inpartial Narrative of the Dissenters New Plot, with a large and exact 
Relation of all their old ones. 1690.—in Stuart Tracts, Vol. xcut. 

The Character of the Wisest Man. 1696.—in Somers Tracts, Vol. rx. 


It is rather fitting to close the bibliography with the works of Thomas 
Brown, since, as has been said, he marks a singularly reactionary tend- 
ency in satire of the Puritans. A contemporary of Swift, he may have 
had an important bearing upon the latter’s ideas. With Brown we have 
once more, except in one poem perhaps, the old ridicule of a people who 


3 See E. N. S. Thompson, ‘Tom Brown and the Eighteenth Century Satirists,” MLN. 
xxx11; “Tom Brown and Gulliver,” MLN, xxxm. 
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must have changed greatly since the days of Peters and the Quaker 
Christ, James Naylor. Although satire of the Puritans was becoming 
political in nature, the presence and popularity of Brown’s traditional 
attacks may point to a firm conviction in some English minds that the 
Dissenters were the same lustful hypocrites as of old. Therefore, the 
satires of Brown are presented here, for, although there is no clear proof 
that all of them antedate A Tale of a Tub, at least some of them are part 
of the English scene in the last years of seventeenth century and were 
undoubtedly available to Swift. 


Novus Reformator Vapulans; or, the Welch Levite Tossed in a Blanket. 1691. (Here 
is shown a new Puritan—David J——nes, the burly, blustering evangelist 
who is ready to reform anyone and fight against any sin. The old insults are 
hurled against him, but Brown cleverly represents him as better educated 
than the old-type zealot; in fact, he is quite a recognizable figure. But I 
must emphasize the fact that he still has the old faults.) 

The Moralist: or, a Satyr upon the Sects. 1691. By the author of the Weesil. (The 
tract is undoubtedly Brown’s. The Dict. Nat. Biog. gives Brown as he 
author of the Weesil. The Moralist is an attack on all the clergy. To the 
“‘moralist” a “‘hypocrite in black” means Vicar as well as Priest, Presbyter, 
or Independent Preacher. A better and broader type of religious satire was 
here promised by Brown—but his early promise was not kept.) 

From J. Naylor, to his Friends at the Bull and Mouth. From Letters from the Dead 
to the Living. (Writing from Hell, Naylor sends greetings to his Brothers. 
It is reasonable to assume that Quakers had changed since the days of 
Naylor, but Brown assumes that they as fanatic as ever. Those critics who 
believe that Swift was coarse are invited to read many of the satires pre- 
viously cited and then the attacks of Brown. After this course in reading, they 
will perhaps realize the background which created the undeniably coarse 
poems and prose satires of the Dean.) 

The Quakers Answer to James Naylor. From the Letters. 

Mr. Brown’s Sermon at a Quaker Meeting. 

The Continuation of the Quaker’s Sermon. (In this tract is found the mock Puri- 
tan blessing: “Water us, young shrubs, with the Dew of thy Blessing, that 
we may grow up into tall oaks, and may live to be saw’d out into Deal- 
boards, to wainscoat thy New Jerusalem.” The Family of Love, Middleton, 
1608, has somewhat the same prayer: “‘men of his coat might grow up like 
cedars to make good wainscoat in the House of Sincerity.” It is obvious that 
Brown is often drawing upon a long-established tradition of satire.) 

Quaker’s Meeting. From A Walk round London and Wesiminster. (In his Amuse- 
ments Serious and Comical Brown tells of visits to the Quakers and to the 
Presbyterians. The latter are accused of using the repute of religion and 
holiness to get them business credit and trust. The adoration of God, sin- 
cere and humble prayers, and grateful Thanksgiving are the least of the 
business of the church. At times Brown had a keen insight and serious 

thought that made his satires almost the equal of Swift’s.) 
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Letter of News from Mr. Joseph Haines of Merry Memory, to his Friends at Will’s 
Coffoe-House. From the Letters. 

Second Letter from Mr. Haines. 

Alsop’s State of Conformity; or, an account of a Conversation between a Gentleman 
of Oxford, and Mr. Alsop, the Great Rabbi of the Dissenting Party, about his 
Majesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, in the year 1687. (Mr. E. N.S. 
Thompson (see references to articles in note 3) believes that this tract 
“resembles in all respects the story of the will in A Tale of a Tub.’’) 

A Dialogue betwixt Sir Roger L’Estrange, Harry Carr, and a Dissenter. 

Jo. Haine’s 3rd Letter to Will’s Coffoe-house. 

Madam Creswell to Moll Quarles. From the Letters. (Madam Creswell, decreased 
keeper of bawdy-houses, advises Moll, still a proprietor, to keep an atmos- 
phere of deep piety. The Puritans are satirized for their carnality and 
equally pious excuses.) 

Answer of Moll Quarles to Madam Creswell. 

The Widow’s Wedding: or, a True account of Dr. Oat’s Marriage with a Muggle- 
tonian Widow. 

From Hugh Peters to D——l, B——s, of Covent-Garden. (James Naylor is men- 
tioned. Certainly Brown went far back into the history of fanaticism.) 


It may be said in concluding that with Tom Brown we are faced with a 
problem. Was he alone in his reversion to the old type of satire, and the 
calling to life of the figures of Peters and Naylor, or had this tradition 
never died and the eaemies of Puritanism never forgotten these men? 
The Dissenters had most assuredly become less fanatic than in the days 
of the Rebellion; but had the people of England forgotten their old 
concepts of the seditious, hypocritical, and lustful Puritans? If Brown 
were but catering to the public taste, then we have established one im- 
portant phase of the immediate background of Swift’s treatment of 
Jack. If the satires of Brown did not reflect the public reaction, then 
Swift’s background will be quite different. This question can never be 
solved until we are sure we have examined all the religious satires of the 
last two, at least, decades of the seventeenth century. It has been 
proven, I believe,‘ that parts of Swift’s Tale of a Tub were very much in 
keeping with earlier traditions of satire; it is, therefore, possible that 
Brown was the spokesman for a large group of English people who 
looked upon the Puritans in much the same way as had their fathers and 
grandfathers in the days when Dissenters were really quite fanatic. 

No startling deductions can be drawn from this bibliography. It has 
been proven that in the seventeenth century there was a very active 
attack on the Puritans, but we knew that before. However, certain 
interesting aspects of the satire can be pointed out. 


* See reference to article, note 1. 
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The attack changed gradually in so far as Puritan sedition and re- 
bellion sometimes took the place of heresy as a favorite theme for de- 
nunciation, but certain fundamental concepts of the Dissenters were 
apparently consistently held by their enemies.' The scoffers were at all 
times convinced that almost utter hypocrisy motivated the actions and 
thinking of the less stupid Puritans. At times Puritanism was active in 
political rebellion; at others in heretical and blasphemous practices, but 
at no time was it sincere—it always sought for personal gain and glory, 
or so said the majority of the satirists. It is true that a few men indirectly 
freed the Puritans from the stigma of conscious hypocrisy when their 
studies led them to believe that physiological forces caused fanaticism, 
but such men, however great their influence may have been on Swift, 
were in the vast minority. There was also a firm conviction that the 
common people were incurably stupid. Upon these two basic ideas of 
Puritans: (1) their hypocrisy and relative cunning; (2) their abysmal 
stupidity and irrationality, was built a century of satire. Along with 
these themes of attack was the almost universal® accusation that the 
Puritans were grossly immoral and, furthermore, sinned even more 
grievously in hypocritically excusing their lust. 

This then is what Swift inherited. Coarse though most of the satires 
were, many were hard-hitting, clever, and witty, and the developing 
satirist must have read them with joy. We can better understand the 
coarse humor of Swift, his many themes of attack, and the figures of 
Jack from the Tale of a Tub and the sex-ridden enthusiasts of the Dis- 
course on the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit by realizing how power- 
ful and traditional was the satiric background from which he developed. 


C. M. WEBSTER 
Brown University 


5 It scarcely need be pointed out that they still exist in many writings about modern 
zealots. * Butler, Eachard, and Dryden seem exceptions. 
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XIV 


THE RELATION OF COLERIDGE’S ODE ON DEJECTION 
TO WORDSWORTH’S ODE ON INTIMATIONS 
OF IMMORTALITY 


T is well known that Coleridge had Wordsworth in mind when he 

wrote his Ode on Dejection'\—the poem is addressed to Wordsworth,” 
mentions Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray, and was first published on the day 
of Wordsworth’s wedding; but that Coleridge’s Ode may have been 
influenced by Wordsworth’s great Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
has been generally overlooked.* If the date of Wordsworth’s Ode is 
1803-1806, as it is often given in the aathologies and histories, such 
influence is impossible, because we know Coleridge’s Dejection was 
composed April 4, 1802. The date 1803-1806, however, is not accepted 
by most scholars; Professor John D. Rea emphatically states, “It is 
known that the date 1803 is wrong; the Ode was begun 1802.’ The 
passage in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, written March 27, 1802, 
“At breakfast William wrote part of an ode,”” refers, it is now believed, 
to the Ode: Intimations of Immortality. On March 27, 1802, Wordsworth 
was writing his great Ode; and a week later, on April 4, 1802, Coleridge 
wrote his. 

Some interesting contrasts occur in the two odes. In Wordsworth’s 
Ode grief finds relief and ends in joy; in Coleridge’s, grief finds no relief 
and ends in dejection. It is morning in Wordsworth’s Ode, midnight in 
Coleridge’s. In the former it is May and the “sun shines warm’’; in the 


1 See Alfred Ainger’s article in Macmillan’s Magazine (June, 1887) called “Coleridge’s 
Ode to Wordsworth.” 

2 See Coleridge’s letter to W. Sotheby, written July 19, 1802. This letter contains the 
earliest version of the Dejection Ode, but omits parts of the poem. The Letters of S. T. Coler- 
idge, ed. by E. H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), 1, 376-384. 

3 John D. Rea, in an article “Coleridge’s Intimations of Immortality from Proclus,”’ 
Mod. Phil., xxvt, 201 ff., noticing a similarity between the two poems calls them “twin 
odes.” Professor Rea, however, is concerned with pointing out not Wordsworth’s influence 
upon Coleridge, but Coleridge’s influence upon Wordsworth. He shows that the idealism 
in Wordsworth’s Ode is derived from Coleridge. 

‘It was printed in the Morning Post, Oct. 4, 1802, with the title, Dejection: An Ode, 
Written A pril 4, 1802. 

® George M. Harper, William Wordsworth: His Life, Works, and Influence (New York, 
1916), p. 122; H. W. Garrod, Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays (Oxford, 1922), p. 112; 
Arthur Beatty, William Wordsworth: His Doctrine and Art (Madison, 1927), p. 82; Ernest 
Bernbaum, Guide and Anthology of Romanticism (New York, 1930), m1, 174. 

© Op. cit. 
7 Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. by William Knight (London, 1897), 1, 104. 
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Fred Manning Smith 


latter it is the “month of showers.”” Wordsworth hears the happy shouts 
of children; Coleridge hears the wind raving and “‘screaming of agony.” 
Notice the following parallel passages :* 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
It is not now as it hath been of yore (Immortality, 1-6). 
There was a time when, tho’ my path was rough, 
. . . Hope grew round me, . 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth (Dejection, 77-83). 
In both poems the passage begins, ‘““There was a time when,” and in 
both there is a contrast between what was and is. Wordsworth says: 
The earth ee ae ae 
» wl ere COalet oo wa «Mie 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream (Jmmortality, 2-5), 
and Coleridge: 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth, 


A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth (Dejection, 54-56). 


In both poems “the earth” is apparelled or enveloped in a “light” and 
“glory.” Coleridge’s “luminous cloud” may be compared to the “celestial 
light” or the “clouds of glory” of Wordsworth’s Ode (65). 

Wordsworth describes the moon when the “heavens are bare” and 
“the waters on a starry night” as “beautiful” and “fair” (Immortality, 
12-15). Coleridge uses the same adjectives when he describes the stars 
and the moon “‘in its own cloudless, starless lake of blue’’ as “‘fair’’ and 
“‘beautiful” (Dejection, 33-39). Wordsworth says: 


The things which I have seen I now can see no more (Immortality, 9), 
but he adds a little later: 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all (Jmmortality, 42), 
® Quotations from Coleridge’s poem are from the Morning Post version of Oct. 4, 1802, 
the first published version. It may be found in The Poetical Works of Coleridge, ed. by J. D. 


Campbell (Macmillan, 1893), pp. 522-524; and in Coleridge’s Poems, ed. by E. H. Coleridge 
(Oxford, 1912), m, 1076-1081. 
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226 Coleridge and Wordsworth 


He can see no more, but he can feel; and now notice that Coleridge says 
(the italics are his): 


I see, not feel how beautiful they are (Dejection, 39). 


Wordsworth: 


To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief (Immortality, 22-23), 


but there is no relief for Coleridge: 


A stifled, drowsy, unimpassion’d grief, 
Which finds no nat’ral outlet, no relief (Dejection, 22-23). 


It is a curious coincidence that these lines, so alike in wording, and 
catching as they do the essential moods of the two poets, should in both 
poems be lines 22-23. 

These lines have a similar sound: 


The sunshine is a glorious birth (Immortality, 16). 
And may this storm be but a mountain-birth (Dejection, 123). 


The following parallel passages when taken separately have little 
value, but when taken together, in conjunction with the parallelisms 
noted above, all of them found in 58 lines of Wordsworth’s Ode and 139 
lines of the Dejection Ode, they merit consideration: 


The Immortality Ode The Dejection Ode 
“Doth the same tale repeat” (56). “Tt tells another tale” (111). 
“T hear the echoes” (27). “The echoes of that voice” (74). 
“The freshness of a dream” (5). “Dark distressful dream” (89). 
“Fields of sleep” (28). “The sleeping earth” (126). 


“The cataracts blow their trumpets” The wind a “Mad Lutanist” (98). 
(25).9 


The motto at the head of Wordsworth’s Ode is taken from his poem, 
The Rainbow, and there is mention of the rainbow in the tenth line of 
the Ode. Coleridge has as his motto four lines from Sir Patrick Spence 
about the “new moon with the old moon in her arms,” and the first 
twenty lines of his poem deal with this sign and the storm it portends. 
The rainbow is a sign in the heavens that the rain is over and the sun 
will shine—a symbol of hope. The “new moon with the old moon in 
her arms” is a sign in the heavens indicating a storm, a “‘deadly storm.” 
True, the motto of Wordsworth’s Ode was not added until 1815, but 
we believe that in the spring of 1802 The Rainbow was closely connected 


® Compare also “ This sweet May-morning” (Immortality, 45) with “ this sweet primrose- 
month,” in the poem as sent to W. Sotheby, of. cit., p. 381. 
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with the Ode. It was written, according to Dorothy Wordsworth, on 
March 26;'° and on March 27 “William wrote part of an ode.”” Harper 
says, ““The ode was probably conceived in the spring of 1802, immedi- 
ately after he had written the nine lines which are its germ, and of which 
he used the last three as its motto.’ Garrod, too, closely associates the 
Ode and The Rainbow: ‘“‘When in lines 22-23 of the Ode Wordsworth 


says: 


To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 


the timely utterance may very well be the Rainbow poem itself.’"? Rea 
believes the two poems “are really part of one poem.’”*® So Coleridge 
may have regarded them when he composed his Dejection. 

I consider these parallelisms too numerous to be mere coincidences, 
and I think there has been imitation, conscious or unconscious, on the 
part of one of the two poets. I think Coleridge was the borrower for the 
following reasons: first, we have Dorothy Wordsworth’s statement to 
the effect that Wordsworth was writing an ode, now considered the 
Immortality Ode, a week before Coleridge wrote his; secondly, it is well 
known that Coleridge was the more imitative of the two poets. Lowes 
has shown in The Road to Xanadu that Kubla Khan and The Ancient 
Mariner are full of phrases Coleridge had read or heard. In Coleridge 
“we have to do,” says Lowes, “with one of the most extraordinary 
memories of which there is record.’”"® Dykes Campbell says ‘there are 
more distinct traces of Wordsworth’s influence on Coleridge’s poetry 
than of the converse, for Coleridge by virtue of his quicker sense, was 
the more imitative.’”"® When Wordsworth read to Coleridge the Ode, 
the phrases probably struck deep.'? 

These parallelisms occur in the 139 lines of Coleridge’s ode and the 
first four stanzas (fifty-eight lines) of Wordsworth’s. According to the 
Fenwick note, “two years at least passed between the writing of the 
first four stanzas and the remaining part” of Wordsworth’s Ode. With 
regard, however, to the accuracy of the notes Miss Fenwick took down 
from Wordsworth’s dictation, most scholars agree with Harper when he 
says that “they should not be too unquestioningly depended upon.’”® 
Wordsworth was seventy-three when he dictated the notes, many years 


10D. W. Journals, 1, 104. 1 Op. cit., m, 122. 12 Op. cit., p. 113. 
3 Op. cit. 44 John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, (Boston, 1927). 
% Tbid., p. 50. 6 Op. cit., p. xxxvii. 


17 Lowes quotes C. V. Le Grice, one of Coleridge’s fellow-students at Cambridge. Ac- 
cording to Le Grice, Coleridge could read a book in the morning, and in the evening repeat 
whole pages verbatim. Op. cit., p. 45. 18 Op. cit., 1, 408. 
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had passed since the poems were written, and Miss Fenwick was an 
“overexcitable lady.’”* Perhaps all that Wordsworth said, or intended 
to say, was that at least two years passed between the writing of the 
first and the last parts of the Ode. Rea?® gives reasons for thinking that 
Wordsworth wrote the first 129 lines in 1802. Let us look, therefore, for 
echoes in the Dejection Ode of lines in Wordsworth’s Ode after the 
fourth stanza. 

Wordsworth tells of a “little child,’*! a boy, so happy he seems in 
Heaven; and this child is, according to the usual interpretation of the 
poem, Coleridge’s own child, Hartley. Coleridge tells of a “little child,” 
a girl who “hath lost her way” and “now moans low in utter grief’’; 
this child is Wordsworth’s—that is to say, a child of his imagination, 
the Lucy Gray of his poem. 

Wordsworth speaks of the child as “The little actor” (103), addressing 
him as “Thou best philosopher” (111) and “Mighty Prophet! Seer 
blest!” (115). Coleridge addresses the wind as “Thou Actor” (102). 
“Thou mighty Poet” (103). 

In his Biographia Literaria Coleridge objects to Wordsworth’s regard- 
ing a “six years’ darling” as a philosopher. ‘‘In what sense,”’ Coleridge 
asks, “is a child of that age a philosopher? . . . or so inspired as to deserve 
the splendid title of a mighty prophet, a blessed seer?” Is he in the 
Dejection Ode saying that the wind is a better actor and more deserving 
of the splendid title “mighty prophet,” because it speaks the truth, 
telling of the “groans of men’’? It tells a tale of a child, not so happy 
as the child in the Immortality Ode, an unhappy child who “hath lost 
her way.” 

Observe that the child in Wordsworth’s poem acts his part on a 
“humorous stage,” but the wind is a tragic actor, “perfect in all tragic 
sounds.” Observe also that these passages, in which child and wind are 
called actors, philosophers, poets, and prophets, occur at the same 
places in the poems, Il. 100-115. 

Wordsworth thinks of life in terms of weddings and funerals; Coleridge 
in terms of wedding-garments and shrouds. 

A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral (Immortality, 94-95). 


And in our life alone does Nature live: 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud (Dejection, 49-50). 


But he beholds the light, and whence it flows (Immortality, 70). 


19 Thid., 1, 408. 2 Op. cit. 
21 Intimations of Immortality, 122. ® Dejection, 115. 
*% Biographia Literaria, ch. xxt. 
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And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 


All colours a suffusion from that light (Dejection, 73-75). 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind (Jmmortality, 111-112). 
And still I gaze—and with how blank an eye (Dejection, 30). 


Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost (Immortality, 127-129). 

And what can these avail, 

To lift the smoth’ring weight from off my breast (Dejection, 
41-42). 


If we accept the Fenwick note as authentic, then we must say that 
since lines 59-129 of Wordsworth’s Ode were written after April 4, 1802, 
whatever resemblances we have found between this part of the Ode and 
Coleridge’s Dejection Ode are due rather to Coleridge’s influence upon 
Wordsworth. The accuracy of the Fenwick notes, however, is questioned, 
and if we reject the date 1803, given by Wordsworth, as inaccurate for 
the first four stanzas, perhaps we can reject as inaccurate, also, the 
statement with reference to the break coming after the fourth stanza. 
These parallels, I believe, show that on April 4, 1802, Coleridge had 
become acquainted with a good part of the first 129 lines of Words- 
worth’s Ode. I say “a good part,” for Wordsworth may have added or 
changed a few lines during the summer. I find no resemblances between 
Coleridge’s Dejection and lines 130-204 of Wordsworth’s Ode. 

We can only conjecture with regard to the reason for the similarity 
between the two odes, but let us turn to the lives of the two poets in the 
spring of 1802. Wordsworth was then doing some of his best work; he 
had entered upon what has been called his ‘‘second period of productive 
energy.” Furthermore, he was carrying on a courtship with Mary 
Hutchinson, which was to end during the year in a marriage that 
“completed the circle of his felicity.”* All was well with Wordsworth 
in the spring of 1802. But it was otherwise with Coleridge. On account 
of poor health he had become a slave to the opium habit; he had lost 
his self-respect as well as “the shaping spirit of Imagination.”” He was 
unhappily married and therefore not free to marry Sarah Hutchinson, 
Mary’s sister, whom he loved.” He had gone to London in November 


*D. W. Journals, t, 132; and see Rea, op. cit. 

% Thomas Hutchinson, Wordsworth’s Poetical Works (Oxford, 1904). 

* John Morley’s introduction to the Works of Wordsworth (Macmillan, 1898), p. LvI. 

7 For an account of Coleridge’s love for Sarah Hutchinson see Thomas M. Raysor, 
“Coleridge and ‘Asra,’” SP, xxv1, 305 ff. . 
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hoping a change would do him good, but returned in low spirits to the 
Lake District on March 18 and spent the next two days with the 
Wordsworths.** The week after Coleridge returned to Keswick, Words- 
worth worked upon some of his happiest poems, The Cuckoo, To a Butter- 
fly, The Rainbow, and an ode which we believe was the Immortality Ode.?* 
On April 4, the date of the Dejection Ode, Dorothy and her brother 
visited Coleridge, and ‘‘William repeated his verses to them.’*° The 
verses must have been those Wordsworth had been recently writing, 
and as Coleridge listened, he heard numerous phrases testifying to 
Wordsworth’s joy in life—‘“I hear thee and rejoice” (The Cuckoo), ‘“‘my 
heart leaps up” (The Rainbow), “with joy I hear” (Immortality Ode). 
Happy Wordsworth, unhappy Coleridge! Perhaps Wordsworth talked 
about his approaching marriage, for he was leaving next day for York- 
shire to spend a week with the Hutchinsons.** How Coleridge would 
have liked to go with him to visit Sarah. 

After Dorothy and her brother depart, Coleridge cannot help con- 
trasting his own condition with that of his friend. Once they were both 
writing poems; those were happy days when they planned the Lyrical 
Ballads. Now Wordsworth is composing one good poem after another, 
experimenting with new verse forms, writing his first ode; but Coleridge’s 
best work is behind him.** Happy love and marriage are for Wordsworth, 
but Coleridge’s domestic life is a failure. If only he were free to marry 
Sarah! Certainly to him alone come many thoughts of grief, but unlike 
Wordsworth’s experience as described in the Ode to which he has been 
listening, he cannot find relief. Let us suppose that Coleridge in this 
mood reviews the poems he has heard Wordsworth recite, and as he 
does so a poem begins to take form.* The following account of Cole- 
ridge’s mental processes is, of course, conjectural, and is offered merely 
as a suggestion as to what may have occurred, while at the same time 
it points out parallels. Let us suppose, then, that Coleridge with the 
contrast between his own situation and that of Wordsworth in mind 
and with the phrases from the poems Wordsworth had recited resound- 
ing in his ears, meditated thus: 


My heart does not leap up [The Rainbow] whether I contemplate a rainbow or 
a storm. Would that the storm now on its way might “raise me’”’ and “send my 


%D. W. Journals, 1, 103. 29 Tbid., 1, 103-104. 

% Tbid., 1, 105. 31 Harper, op. cit., 11, 22. 

# “T think it may be said Coleridge the creative poet died about1802.”—William Knight, 
The Life of William Wordsworth (Edinburgh, 1889), m, 165. 

3 As several years later, after Wordsworth had read to him The Prelude, Coleridge wrote 
the poem called To a Gentleman, Composed on the Night after his Recitation of a Poem on 
the Growth of an Individual Mind. 
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soul abroad” [Dej. 17-18] as it once did. In my case the child has not been 
“father of the man” [The Rainbow], for once I could feel these things. Words- 
worth, too, says that “it is not now as it hath been of yore” [Im. 6], that nature 
is less “fair” and “beautiful,” that there are things which he ‘“‘can see no more” 
[Im. 9]. I can see they are “fair” and “beautiful,” but I can not feel as he does 
[Dej. 39]. When such a thought of grief comes to Wordsworth he can find relief. 
He hears the cuckoo and rejoices because it brings him “a tale of visionary 
hours,” it begets “that golden time again,” he hears it and rejoices [The Cuckoo]; 
“while the birds thus sing a joyous song” [Im. 19] he can find relief. “Yonder 
throstle” has been trying to woo me to happier thoughts [Dej. 26], but in vain. 
“A timely utterance” gives Wordsworth relief, and again he is strong [Im. 23-24], 
but I find no relief, “in word, or sigh, or tear” [Dej. 24]. I can not from “outward 
forms” [Dej. 46]—from the rainbow, the cuckoo, the butterfly, the happy shouts 
of children—win the passion and the life whose fountains are within [Dej. 47]. 
Whether nature wears for us a wedding-garment or a shroud [Dej. 50] depends 
upon one’s soul. For Wordsworth nature wears a wedding-garment, for me a 
shroud. “In our life alone does Nature live” [Dej. 49]. If the child is happy, if 
to him the earth seems “apparelled in celestial light and glory” [Im. 4-5], it is 
because there is joy in his heart, because his soul is right. If Wordsworth can 
share the joy of children, it is because he is “pure of heart” [Dej. 60], he has the 
“simple spirit” [Dej. 136] of the child, there is joy in his heart. If a thought of 
grief comes to him, he can become “strong” again [Im. 24], because there is 
“strong music” [Dej. 61] in his soul. Wordsworth has much to say of joy in his 
ode: “the birds sing a joyous song” [Im. 19], “thou child of joy” [Im. 34], “with 
joy I hear” [Im. 51], [‘‘he sees it in his joy,” Im. 71]* (“with new joy and pride” 
—Im. 102]. Joy is the “beauty-making power,” Wordsworth. “Joy, blameless 
poet! Joy that never was given save to the pure” [Dej. 65-66]. “If the earth we 
pace, again appears to be an unsubstantial, faery place” [The Cuckoo], [“if Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy”—Im. 67], “Joy, William, is the spirit and the power 
that gives in dower a new Earth and a new Heaven” [Dej. 67-69]. If the birds 
sing “‘a joyous song” [Im. 19], if the “wandering voice” of the cuckoo makes one 
rejoice [The Cuckoo], if the earth seems “apparelled in celestial light” [Im. 4], 
if the heart leaps up when one beholds a “rainbow in the sky” [The Rainbow], 
“Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud—we, we ourselves rejoice” 
[Dej. 71-72]. 


And if Coleridge had become acquainted with more than the first four 
stanzas of Wordsworth’s Ode, he might have proceeded: 


Wordsworth says, “Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting—trailing clouds 
of glory do we come—the growing Boy beholds the light—at length the Man 
perceives it die away and fade into the light of common day” [Im. 59-77]. Rather 
say, “each visitation of afflictions suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 
my shaping spirit of Imagination’ [Dej. 85-87]. Wordsworth says that because 
“Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own” [Im. 78] man forgets the glories 


™“ Bracketed, to show that it is not included in the first four stanzas . 
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232 Coleridge and Wordsworth 


he has known [Im. 83-84]; rather say that because earth fills her lap with afflic- 
tions, I have lost that early glory. ‘‘Afflictions bow me down to earth” [Dej. 83]. 
“There was a time when” I, too, out of misfortunes could make dreams of hap- 
piness [Dej. 79-80] as Wordsworth shows he can in his ode. Wordsworth says, 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy” [Im. 67]. “Hope grew round me” [Dej. 
81], too, when I was a boy. Wordsworth says that the child because he keeps his 
heritage is an “eye among the blind” [Im. 112]; I have lost my heritage and now 
“T gaze—and with how blank an eye” [Dej. 30]. Because of inner joy, that 
beauty-making power, Wordsworth sees a “little child” [Im. 122] happy in his 
“mother’s kisses” [Im. 89]. The “little actor” [Im. 103] on the stage of life is 
to him a “mighty prophet, seer blest” [Im. 115] because on him rest truths 
“which we are toiling all our lives to find” [Im. 117]. Thus Fancy makes for 
Wordsworth a dream of happiness [Dej. 80], but viper thoughts “haunt my 
mind” [Dej. 88-89]. Instead of rainbows I see signs of storm. The raving wind 
outside is my “actor” [Dej. 102], my “Mighty poet” [Dej. 103], and speaks not 
of immortality but of the “groans of men” [Dej. 106]. It tells a tale not of a 
little child happy in his mother’s kisses but of a “‘little child” [Dej. 115]—Words- 
worth knows her—who has lost her way and screaming “hopes to make her 
mother hear” [Dej. 119]. Wordsworth does warn the child that as he grows older 
his soul shall have her earthly freight and custom lie upon him with a weight 
heavy as frost” [Im. 128-129]. And Wordsworth can point to the boy’s father 
as an example, for what can there avail “to lift the smothering weight from off 
my breast’’? [Dej. 41-42]. Seldom does Wordsworth feel this weight, but if he 
does, may he rise with “light heart” [Dej. 126] and “gay fancy” [Dej. 127] to 
join the children who when “all the earth is gay” [Im. 29] “give themselves up 
to jollity with the heart of May” [Im. 31-32]. “Joy lifts his spirit, joy attunes his 
voice” [Dej. 135]. 


In some such way Coleridge’s poem may have outlined itself in his 
mind. He would compose an Ode on Dejection. It was late, but Coleridge 
found night the best time for composition.* He would write a companion 
piece® to Wordsworth’s “L’Allegro.” 

There is nothing to show that Wordsworth recognized in Coleridge’s 
Ode a companion piece to his own. We are not told when he first became 
acquainted with it. Dorothy writes on April 21, ‘Coleridge came to us, 
and repeated the verses he wrote to Sara. I was affected with them, 
and in miserable spirits.’*” Knight** thinks these verses may have been 
the Dejection Ode even though the earliest known version shows the 
poem was addressed to Wordsworth. The poem was inspired, let us say, 
by Wordsworth’s Ode and the contrast between Wordsworth’s success 
and Coleridge’s failure; but the mood of dejection was inspired in part 


% Lowes, op. cit., 176. 

% Both odes are irregular. The closest resemblance in structure is found in the second 
section of Wordsworth’s ode and the third section of Coleridge’s. 

7D. V/. Journals, 1, 110. 8 Tbid., 1, 110, footnote. 
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by Coleridge’s hopeless love for Sarah. Therefore, he had the choice of 
addressing the poem to Wordsworth or to Sarah; and perhaps he ad- 
dressed the poem to both in two different versions.*® An explanation 
somewhat like this is suggested by Raysor when he says that the verses 
repeated to Wordsworth and his sister “may in reality be a second draft 
developing the poem and adapting it to a different purpose in order to 
conceal its original application.”*° 

Perhaps Coleridge did not wish his friend to feel that the contrast 
between Wordsworth’s success and his own failure was a cause of his 
dejection; it would look as if he were begrudging Wordsworth his 
happiness. In reading the poem to the Wordsworths, therefore, Coleridge 
decided to address the poem to Sarah, as the great reason for his un- 
happiness. 

Wordsworth may have felt, nevertheless, that the contrast was 
troubling Coleridge, and therefore decided to write a poem giving his 
friend some advice in regard to success and happiness. The Leech 
Gatherer was begun on May 3," when the new moon appeared again 
with the old moon in her arms; if Wordsworth had become acquainted 
with Coleridge’s Dejection Ode, he must have thought of it at this time. 
The Leech Gatherer, sometimes called Resolution and Independence, 
could have been written as a reply to the Dejection Ode: 


As high as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low (24-25) 


We Poets in our youth begin in gladness; 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness (48-49). 


Yet Coleridge himself is to blame; what he needs is some of the resolution 
and independence of the old leech gatherer. 


But how can he expect that others should 
_ Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all? (40-42) 


And what if there is a storm as the new moon foretells, and what if the 
wind does rave as Coleridge says in the Dejection Ode, tomorrow the 
sun will shine again, 


There was a roaring in the wind all night; 
The rain came heavily and fell in floods; 
But now the sun is rising calm and bright (1-3). 


* Could the version published in the Sibylline Leaves, 1817, with its “Dear Lady”’ in the 
place of “Wordsworth,” be the “verses to Sara’’? 
Op. cit. “D—. W. Journals, 1, 116. 
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This poem was started by Wordsworth on May 3. Two days later 
Dorothy writes: ‘‘The moon had the old moon in her arms, but not so 
plain to be seen as the night before. When we went to bed it was a boat 
without the circle.’ Lowes* thinks that Dorothy must have become 
acquainted with Coleridge’s poem, for there is reference not only to the 
new moon with the old moon in her arms, but also to Coleridge’s com- 
parison of the moon to a “sky-canoe.’™ 

Why did Coleridge publish his ode in the Morning Post on Words- 
worth’s wedding day? Harper says, ‘‘He doubtless chose that date out 
of compliment to his friend.’ It was a sort of wedding gift. Dykes 
Campbell calls it “a sad enough Epithalamium.’ I believe it was 
Coleridge’s way of emphasizing his own great disappointment. When 
Wordsworth was bound for the Hutchinsons, probably to make arrange- 
ments for his marriage, Coleridge wrote the poem; when the marriage 
took place he published it. Wordsworth was marrying Mary Hutchinson, 
but Coleridge, alas, was not marrying Mary’s sister. Nevertheless, “he 
rejoiced,”’ Harper thinks, “that what he lacked his friend possessed,” 
and ended his poem with the lines in praise of Wordsworth: 

O lofty Poet, full of life and love, 
Brother and friend of my devoutest choice, 
Thus may’st thou ever, evermore rejoice! 


Along with his rejoicing at Wordsworth’s happiness there was, I believe, 
a feeling of “It might have been,’’** and just a little envy because his 
friend through marriage to Mary will be closer to Sarah than he can 


ever hope to be." 
FRED MANNING SMITH 


West Virginia University 


@ Thid., 1, 118. ® Op. cit., 175. 
“ In the Morning Post version. The line is omitted in the 1817 version. 
© Op. cit., m, 39. Op. cit., p. lxii, footnote. 47 Op. cit., 11, 39. 


‘8 As in a letter written in 1819 to a friend about to be married, Coleridge wrote: “O! 
that you could appreciate by the light of other men’s experience the anguish which 
prompted the ejaculation, Why was I made for love, yet love denied to me?” [Coleridge’s 
poem, The Blossoming of the Solitary Date Tree.] See Campbell’s note, op. cit., p. 633. 

* By 1807 judging from his notebook for that year Coleridge has become “jealous of 
Sarah’s admiration and affection for Wordsworth’’—Raysor, op. cit. Coleridge writes in 
his notebook, “He [Wordsworth] does not, he does not pretend, he does not wish to love 
you, as I love you.—I alone love you so devotedly, and therefore love me!””—quoted from 
Raysor’s article. 
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XV 


SCOTT’S THEORY AND PRACTICE CONCERNING THE USE 
OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN PROSE FICTION IN 
RELATION TO THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


HE question has recently been raised as to whether or not the order 

of the publication of the Waverley Novels is also, as Lockhart implies, 
the order of writing. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, writing in the New 
York Saturday Review of Literature for April 23, 1932, (p. 686), appeals to 
lovers of Scott for help in the solution of the problem of the chronology 
of his novels. She states her reasons for believing that St. Ronan’s Well, 
though later revised, was written seventeen years before Waverley. In 
a similar communication published in the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement for April 28, 1932, Dame Una Pope-Hennessy outlines the genesis 
of her skepticism as to the usually accepted chronology of Scott’s novels: 


Hitherto it has been assumed that novels issued from Scott’s head much ag 
Athena issued from the head of Zeus, full-panoplied for action. ... Now, after 
re-reading and consideration, I incline to think that in Scott we have a novelist 
from boyhood, temporarily diverted by the study of ballads and the fashions 
of the hour to writing poetry, and then, when the poetic vein had been sufli- 
ciently worked, going back to his first love, prose. 


The writer goes on to reiterate her argument concerning the early com- 
position of St. Ronan’s Well, and also asserts that Redgauntlet and Guy 
Mannering show signs of immaturity, and that they must have been 
written early and reworked not long before publication. She closes her 
communication with the following statement by Havelock Ellis:' 

The novelist only attains skill in his work after failure, perhaps a long series of 


failures like Balzac and Zola, rarely indeed at a bound. The novelists whose 
force has developed in a night have perished in a night. 


Also Mr. Donald Carswell? “accepts and extends” without stating his 
reasons the conclusions of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy. He writes: 


[Scott’s] first essay seems to have been The Black Dwarf. Next came—though in 
what order it is hard to say—Guy Mannering, St. Ronan’s Well, Redgauntlet, and 
The Monastery. All that can be conjectured is that The Monastery was the latest 
of the ’prentice works and was written about the same time as The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 


1 Views and Reviews, p. 95. 
*“The Legend of Abbotsford,” The Nineteenth Century and After (1932) cxm, 374-384. 
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236 Scott’s Theory and Use of the Supernatural 


An approach to the study of Scott’s chronology, employed by neither 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy nor Mr. Carswell lies in an examination of his 
use of the supernatural. Scott tells us in the general preface to Waverley 
Novels (dated 1829): 

About this time (now alas! thirty years since) I had nourished the ambitious de- 
sire of composing a tale of chivalry, which was to be in the style of The Castle of 
Otranto, with plenty of Border characters and supernatural incident. 


In 1799, therefore, Scott must have been in sympathy with the aims and 
practices of the Gothic romancers. Yet, before he had published any of 
the Waverley Novels, he had shown dissatisfaction with the products of 
this school of fiction; and in his critical writing from 1805 onwards, he 
set up his own theories concerning the use of the supernatural in prose 
fiction—theories in some respects at sharp variance with the practices 
of the Gothicists. If then, as seems probable, there are novels earlier 
than Waverley,* we should be able to detect them by the manner in which 
the supernatural is handled. It is conceivable, of course, that an author 
might in practice revert to a mode which he in theory had repudiated, 
but it would be simpler and more plausible to assume that those novels 
which are near the Gothic tradition, or in which Scott violates his own 
rules concerning the use of the supernatural, are early compositions, 
reworked, perhaps, at a later date. It is not claimed that the method of 
investigation which I propose can, in itself, lead to certainty. As will be 
pointed out later, minor infractions of Scott’s rules occur in novels 
known to be late. Yet, as the infractions in these novels differ in kind 
from those found in the books which are probably early, an examination 
of Scott’s use of the supernatural cannot be without bearing on the 
question of the chronology of the Waverley Novels. 


At no one place has Scott treated exhaustively the subject of the 
technique appropriate to the use of the supernatural in prose fiction; 
but it is a subject to which he gave considerable thought, and he has 
touched upon it several times in his critical writings from 1805 to 1828. 
I find in his expressions of theory five principles, not delivered with dog- 
matic assurance, but with sufficient clearness to admit of restatement. 

The first of these is that The Supernatural must be accompanied with an 
appropriate and continuous atmosphere.‘ In the essay on Horace Walpole, 


3 The probability of such an assumption is increased by the facts that Waverley, though 
begun in 1805, did not reach its final form until 1813 or 1814; and that The Bridal of Trier- 
main, though begun in 1797, as has been shown by Dame Pope-Hennessy in her book, The 
Laird of Abbotsford, pp. 52 ff., was not completed until shortly before publication in 1813. 

4 I use here the phraseology of Charles Edward Whitmore in The Supernatural in Trag- 
edy (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), p. 9. 
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in Biographical Notices of Eminent Novelists (1820) Scott writes: 


Indeed, to produce, in a well-cultivated mind any portion of that surprise and 
fear which are founded on supernatural events, the frame and tenor of the whole 
story must be adjusted in perfect harmony with this mainspring of interest. He 
who, in early youth, has happened to pass a solitary night in one of the few an- 
cient mansions which the fashion of more modern times has left undespoiled of 
their original furniture, has probably experienced, that the gigantic and pre- 
posterous figures dimly visible in the defaced tapestry,—the remote clang of the 
distant doors which divide him from living society,—the deep darkness which 
involves the high and fretted roof of the apartment,—the dimly-seen pictures of 
ancient knights, renowned for their valor, and perhaps for their crimes,—the 
varied and indistinct sounds of a half-deserted mansion,—and to crown all, the 
feeling that carries us back to ages of feudal power and papal superstition, join 
together to excite a corresponding sensation of supernatural awe, if not of terror. 
It is in such situations, when superstition becomes contagious, that we listen 
with respect, and even with dread, to the legends which are our sport in the 
garish light of sunshine, and amid the dissipating sights and sounds of everyday 
life. 


Scott goes on to say that it is almost impossible to build a modern 
Gothic structure that will impress us in the way described above, and 
gives Walpole credit for “attaining in composition what, as an architect, 
he must have felt beyond the power of his art.””” He continues :* 


It was, therefore, the author’s object, not merely to excite surprise and terror, 
by the introduction of supernatural agency, but to wind up the feelings of his 
reader till they became for a moment identified with those of a ruder age, which 
“Held each strange tale devoutly true.” 


A second principle which Scott states is that the Phenomena that have 
been presented to the reader as supernatural in the first part of the story, 
should not be explained by natural causes in the later chapters. It was chiefly 
on this point that Scott found fault with the Radcliffian school. He says 
as early as 1810, in his review of Maturin’s Fatal Revenge:* 


. .. we disapprove of the mode introduced by Mrs. Radcliffe, and followed by 
Mr. Murphy and her other imitators, of winding up their story with a solution 
by which all the incidents, appearing to partake of the mystic and marvellous, 
are resolved by very simple and natural causes. This seems, to us, to savour of 
the precaution of Snug the Joiner; or, rather, it is as if the mechanist, when the 
pantomime was over, should turn his scenes “the seamy side without,” and ex- 


5 TI have not had access to the 1820 edition. My references are to the edition entitled 
Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists (London, n. d.). 

6 Tbid., pp. 539, 540. 7 Ibid., p. 540. 

8 [bid., p. 540. In the same work (p. 556) Scott praises Ann Radcliffe for her effective use 
of setting in The Italian. ® Miscellaneous Works, xvim1, 166-168. 
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pose the mechanical aids by which the delusions were accomplished. In one re- 
spect, indeed, it is worse mismanagement; because the understanding spectator 
might be in some degree gratified by the view of the engines which, however 
rude, were well adapted to produce the effects which he had witnessed. But the 
machinery of the Castle of Montorio, when exhibited, is wholly inadequate to 
the gigantic operations ascribed to it. There is a total disproportion between the 
cause and effect, which must disgust every reader much more than if he were left 
under the delusion of ascribing the whole to supernatural agency. ... We can 
. . . allow of supernatural agency to a certain extent and for an appropriate pur- 
pose, but we can never consent that the effect of such agency shall finally be 
attributable to natural causes totally inadequate to its production. We can be- 
lieve, for example, in Macbeth’s witches, and tremble at their spells; but had we 
been informed, in the conclusion of the piece, that they were only three of his 
wife’s chamber-maids disguised for the purpose of imposing on the Thane’s 
credulity, it would have added little to the credibility of the story, and entirely 
deprived it of interest. In like manner we fling back upon the Radcliffe school 
their flat and ridiculous explanations, and plainly tell them that they must either 
confine themselves to ordinary and natural events, or find adequate causes for 
those horrors and mysteries in which they love to involve us. 


A more systematic statement of Scott’s objections to explanations of 
phenomena that have been presented to the reader as supernatural is 
found in the essay on Walpole, where Scott compares the methods of 
Walpole with those of Mrs. Radcliffe:'° 


In the first place, tue reader feels indignant at discovering that he has been 
cheated into sympathy with terrors, which are finally explained as having pro- 
ceeded from some very simple cause; and the interest of a second reading is en- 
tirely destroyed by his having been admitted behind the scenes at the conclusion 
of the first. Secondly. The precaution of relieving our spirits from the influence 
of supposed supernatural terror, seems as unnecessary in the work of professed 
fiction, as that of the prudent Bottom, who proposed that the human face of the 
representative of his lion should appear under his mask, and acquaint the audi- 
ence plainly that he was a man as other men, and nothing more than Snug the 
joiner. Lastly, These substitutes for supernatural agency are frequently to the 
full as improbable as the machinery which they are introduced to explain away 
and support. The reader, who is required to admit the belief of supernatural 
interference, understands precisely what is required of him; and, if he be truly a 
gentle reader, throws his mind into the attitude best adapted to humour the 
deceit which is presented for his entertainment, and grants, for the. time of 
perusal, the premises on which the fable depends. But if the author voluntarily 
binds himself to account for all the wondrous occurrences which he introduces, 
we are entitled to exact that the explanation shall be natural, easy, ingenious, 
and complete. 


1° Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, p. 541. 
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If the novelist does not wish boldly to avow the supernatural, he may 
present his phenomenon without committing himself as to its objective 
reality. This advice Scott gives in his essay on Ann Radcliffe: 


There are some modern authors, indeed, who have endeavoured, ingeniously 
enough, to compound betwixt ancient faith and modern incredulity. They have 
exhibited phantoms, and narrated prophecies strangely accomplished, without 
giving a defined or absolute opinion, whether the apparitions were produced 
(no uncommon case) by an overheated imagination, and the presages apparently 
verified by a casual, though singular, coincidence of circumstances. This, how- 
ever, is an evasion of the difficulty, not a solution; besides, it would be leading 
us too far from the present subject, to consider to what point the author of a 
fictitious narrative is bound by his charter to gratify the curiosity of the public, 
and whether, as a painter of actual life, he is not entitled to leave something in 
shade, when the natural course of events conceals so many incidents in total 
darkness. Perhaps upon the whole, this is the most artful mode of terminating 
such a tale of wonder, as it forms the means of compounding with the taste of 
two different classes of readers; those who, like children, demand that each 
particular circumstance and incident of the narrative shall be fully accounted 
for; and the more imaginative class, who, resembling men that walk for pleasure 
through a moonlight landscape, are more teazed than edified by the intrusive 
minuteness with which some wellmeaning companion disturbs their reveries, 
divesting stock and stone of the shadowy semblance in which fancy has dressed 
them, and pertinaciously restoring to them the ordinary forms and common- 
place meanness of reality. 


As a third principle, Scott held that The incidents involving super- 
natural agency must be relatively brief and infrequent. In his review of 
The Fatal Revenge (1810), he writes:” 


The taste for the marvellous has been indeed compared to the habit of drinking 
ardent liquors. But it fortunately differs in having its limits: he upon whom one 
dram does not produce the effect, can attain the desired degree of inebriation by 
doubling the dose. But when we have ceased to start at one ghost, we are callous 
to the exhibition of a whole Pandemonium. In short, the sensation is generally 
as transient as it is powerful, and commonly depends upon some slight circum- 
stance which cannot be repeated. 


Similarly, in his essay on Hoffmann, Scott notes that “the marvellous, 
more than any other attribute of fictitious narrative, loses its effect by 
being brought into view.””* He maintains that “the exhibition of super- 
natural appearances in fictitious narrative ought to be rare, brief, in- 
distinct, and such as may become a being to us incomprehensible, and 
so different from ourselves, of whom he cannot justly conjecture whence 


4 Tbid., pp. 568, 569. 2 Miscellaneous Works, xvut, 170. 
18 [bid., 273. 
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he comes, or for what purpose, and of whose attributes we can have no 
regular or distinct perception.’ The second entrance of the ghost in 
Hamlet he thinks less impressive than the first. 

The machinery of The Castle of Otranto, Scott thought, was open to 
the objection that it placed the wonderful too often before the reader:" 


Its action and interference is rather too frequent, and presses too hard and con- 
stantly upon the same feelings in the reader’s mind, to the hazard of diminishing 
the elasticity of the spring upon which it should operate. The fund of fearful 
wonder is much diminished by the present habits of life and modes of education. 
Our ancestors could wonder and thrill through all the mazes of an interminable 
metrical romance of fairyland, and of an enchantment, the work perhaps of some 
“Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind/Believed the magic wonders which he 
sung.” But our own habits and feeling and belief are different, and a transient, 
though vivid impression, is all that can be excited by a tale of wonder, even in 
the most fanciful mind of the present day. By the too frequent recurrence of his 
prodigies, Mr. Walpole ran, perhaps, his greatest risk of awakening /a raison 
froide, that “cold common sense,” which he justly deemed the greatest enemy of 
the effect which he hoped to produce. 


A fourth canon, closely akin to the principle that the supernatural 
must be briefly and infrequently exhibited, is that The manifestation of 
the supernatural force must not be made too definite. Scott observes in 
his essay on Hoffman:"* 


The incidents of a supernatural character are usually those of a dark and un- 
definable nature, such as arise in the mind of the Lady in the Masque of Comus,— 
incidents to which our fears attach more consequence, as we cannot exactly tell 
what it is we behold, or what is to be apprehended from it. . . . Burke observes 
upon obscurity, that it is necessary to make any thing terrible, and notices 
“how much the notions of ghosts and goblins, of which none can form clear ideas, 
affect minds which give credit to the popular tales concerning such sorts of 
beings.” 

The detailed account of the self-education of the monster in Franken- 
stein Scott finds:!” 


not only highly improbable . . . but injudicious, as its unnecessary minuteness 
tends rather too much to familiarize us with the being whom it regards, and loses, 
by this lengthy oration, some part of the mysterious sublimity annexed to his 


first appearance. 
Walpole’s ghost would have been more effective if less definite:"* 


“4 Tbid., xvi, 273. 
8 Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, p. 542. 


8 Miscellaneous Works, xvi, 274. 
17 Tbid., p. 203, 18 Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, p. 542. 
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A mysterious obscurity seems congenial at least, if not essential, to our ideas of 
disembodied spirits, and the gigantic limbs of the ghost of Alphonso, as described 
by his terrified domestics, are somewhat too distinct and too corporeal to pro- 
duce the feelings which their appearance is intended to excite. 


The point is further developed in the essay on Mrs. Radcliffe:" 


In working upon the sensations of natural and supernatural fear, Mrs. Radcliffe 
has made much use of obscurity and suspense, the most fertile source, perhaps, 
of sublime emotion; for there are few dangers that do not become familiar to the 
firm mind, if they are presented to consideration in all their open and declared 
character; whilst, on the other hand, the bravest have shrunk from the dark and 
doubtful. 


Supernatural powers, then, must be made relatively indefinite. 

The fifth principle can be stated negatively: Although the human char- 
acters are bound by the ordinary laws of probability, the supernatural realm 
is not fettered by the laws of the physical universe, by the rules of human con- 
duct, nor by popular superstitions. In narratives making use of the super- 
natural for the purpose of exhibiting its effects upon the characters :*° 
the author opens a sort of account-current with the reader, drawing upon him, 
in the first place, for credit to that degree of the marvellous which he proposes to 
employ; and becoming virtually bound, in consequence of this indulgence, that 
his personages shall conduct themselves, in the extraordinary circumstances in 
which they are placed, according to the rules of probability, and the nature of 
the human heart. In this view, the probable is far from being laid out of sight 
even amid the wildest freaks of imagination; on the contrary, we grant the ex- 
traordinary postulates which the author demands as the foundation of his nar- 
rative, only on condition of his deducing the consequences with logical precision. 


It would follow, however, from principles three and four that the 
supernatural beings themselves are not to be so fettered; for if such be- 
ings were bound by the laws of human probability, or by the reader’s or 
character’s preconceived ideas, they would lose their indefiniteness, and 
hence their literary appeal. The judicious author will be cautious in 
putting speeches into the mouths of ghosts, lest the spirit creatures be- 
come commonplace and familiar. “We have indeed,” said Scott, “grave 
doubts whether an author acts wisely in permitting his goblin to speak 
at all, if at the same time he renders him subject to human sight.’ 
But if the ghost is allowed to speak, the author is not obliged to have him 
speak in any definite, preconceived manner. 

Scott’s point may be illustrated by his comment on a case tried in the 


19 Tbid., p. 567. 
2° Review of Frankenstein, Miscellaneous Works, xvi, 253, 254. 
"1 Miscellaneous Works, xvi, 276. 
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Scottish courts in 1754. One of the witnesses testified that the ghost of 
a murdered man had asked him to bury his body and had revealed to 
him the names of his murderers. When asked what language the ghost 
spoke, the prisoner, who was a Highlander ignorant of English, replied, 
“As good Gaelic as I ever heard in Lochaber.”—‘“Pretty well for the 
ghost of an English sergeant,”’ answered the counsel.—‘The inference,” 
says Scott, “was rather smart and plausible than sound, for, the appari- 
tion of the ghost being admitted, we know too little of the other world 
to judge whether all languages may not be alike familiar to those who 
belong to it.’ 

Scott’s most extended comment on the conduct of other-world crea- 
tures was called forth by the statement of Clara Reeve:¥ 


a ghost... to be admitted as an ingredient in romance, must behave himself 
like ghosts of sober demeanor, and subject himself to the common rules still 
preserved in the grange and hall as circumscribing beings of his description. 


Scott does not insist that the supernatural appearance should violate 
the rules of conduct traditionally laid down for it. He praises Miss 
Reeve for confining her flight “within those limits on which her pinions 
could support her’’;* but declares that her rule need not be followed by 
writers of bolder imagination and greater skill. He asks:>* 


Where then . . . is the line to be drawn? or what are the limits to be placed on 
the reader’s credulity, when those of common sense and ordinary nature are once 
exceeded? The question admits of only one answer; namely, that the author him- 
self, being in fact a magician, shall evoke no spirits whom he is not capable of 
endowing with manners and language corresponding to their supernatural char- 
acter. Thus Shakespeare, drawing such characters as Caliban and Ariel, gave 
them reality, not by appealing to actual opinions which his audience might 
entertain respecting the possibility or impossibility of their existence, but by 
inventing them with such attributes as all readers and spectators recognize as 
those which must have corresponded to such extraordinary beings, had their 
existence been possible. If he had pleased to put into language the “‘squeaking 
and gibberings”’ of those disembodied phantoms which haunted the streets of 
Rome, no doubt his wonderful imagination could have filled up the sketch, which, 
marked by these two emphatic and singularly felicitous expressions, he has left as 
characteristic of the language of the dead. 


There is, then, no external rule governing the behavior of supernatural 
beings introduced into fiction, but the writer must endow them with 


% Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 372. 

% Lives of Eminent Novelists and Dramatists, p. 547. ™ Thid., p. 548. 

% Ibid., pp. 547, 548.—In his essay on Hoffmann (Miscellaneous Works, xvi, 276) 
Scott again praises Shakespeare’s skill in finding appropriate speeches for ghosts, but 
notes that the attempts “would probably have been ridiculous in any meaner hand.” 
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speech (if he has them talk) and with action appropriate to the nature 
of the beings he has conjured up. 

These, then, are the theoretical principles concerning the literary 
use of the supernatural which Scott expresses in his critical writings: 


1. There must be an appropriate and continuous atmosphere. 

2. What is presented to the reader in the first part of the plot as supernatural must 
not be explained away at the end of the story. 

3. The incidents involving the supernatural must be relatively brief and few. 

4. The manifestation of the supernatural force must be relatively indefinite. 

5. Although the human beings in a tale of the supernatural are bound by the 
ordinary rules of probability, and the supernatural appearances must be self- 
consistent, the laiter need not follow traditional modes of conduct. 


Let us now turn to those novels which have been thought to antedate 
Waverley. Our present method of investigation is hardly applicable to 
St. Ronan’s Well. In that story several characters think themselves in 
contact with supernatural beings, but the marvelous plays too slight a 
part in the story to throw any light on our present problem. 

The Black Dwarf, on the other hand, suffers greatly from the author’s 
inconsistent handling of the supernatural. Scott’s original purpose seems 
to have called for a Gothic novel,”* and an analysis of the story indicates 
that the supernatural was to be one of the sources of terror in the work 
as it was originally planned: 


The introductory chapter prepares the reader for prodigious events. The second 
chapter is designed to build up an atmosphere of supernaturalism. Mucklestane 
Moor, the principal scene of the action, was “in extremely bad fame as haunted 
by supernatural appearances” (pp. 32, 33).?7 A witch legend gives the place its 
name. Elshie, who builds his hut upon this ill-famed moor, is immediately associ- 
ated with sorcery. His appearance is conducive to the awe with which the na- 
tives regard him. He is less than four feet tall; he is deformed in body; his voice 
is harsh and grating. His strength seems preternatural, for the walls of his hut 
contain stones which it would have required two men’s strength to move. He 
gives advice on diseases of men and cattle, and he even answers queries upon 
matters “beyond bodily complaints.” When Hobbie Elliot goes to Elshie for 
help, the dwarf offers him gold, an offer which to the farmer resembles a satanic 
compact. Elshie’s language is equivocal. When he tells Earnescliff, “and my 


% In the 1830 introduction Scott says: “The story was intended to be longer, and the 
catastrophe more artificially brought out; but a friendly critic, to whose opinion I sub- 
jected the work in its progress, was of the opinion that the idea of the Solitary was of a 
kind too revolting, and more likely to disgust than interest the reader.” 

& ™ All references to the Waverley Novels are to the edition published by P. F. Collier and 
Sons, New York, n.d. The text of the Collier edition is that of the Dryburgh Edition, pub- 
lished by A. and C. Black, London, 1892. 
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blood be on yours [head], if you touch the skirt of my garments, to infect them 
with the taint of mortality” (p. 41), his speech may be nothing more than an 
expression of his mean opinion of humanity; or it may imply that the speaker 
belongs to a superhuman world. 


It is obvious both from the introduction** and from the handling of 
Elshie (or Sir Edward Mauley, as he turns out to be) in the first few 
chapters, that Scott originally intended the character to be an agent of 
terror. As the book now stands, Mauley is, in the latter part of the story, 
made the instrument of good upon which the action depends. Scott’s 
revision must not have extended to the pages earlier than page 70, for 
there Elshie refrains from warning Elliot for no other reason than his 
delight in human suffering. Yet later, notwithstanding an altercation at 
which angry words are exchanged, Elshie restores Hobbie’s loss, saves 
the heroine from a repulsive marriage, and otherwise arranges the 
awards at the end of the tale.*® Thus the wizard-like misanthrope, with- 
out adequate reformation, plays the réle of providence. 

In his treatment of the character of Ratcliffe, Scott remains even 
nearer the Gothic tradition, and does greater violence to his rules. 

The people believed that Elshie was in league with the devil. They re- 
ported “that from the heights which commanded the moor at a distance, 
passengers often discovered a person at work along with this dweller of 
the desert, who regularly disappeared as soon as they approached closer 
to the cottage. Such a figure was also occasionally seen sitting beside him 
at the door, walking with him on the moor, or assisting him in fetching 
water from the fountain” (p. 53). When it is suggested that the figure is 
the dwarf’s shadow, it is remarked that the person is taller than Elshie, 
and that he has been seen to come between the dwarf and the sun. 

At one point the reader is allowed a view of the mysterious companion: 


Two human figures (if that of the Dwarf could be termed such) issued from the 
solitary abode of the Recluse, and stood as if in converse in the open air. The 
taller form then stooped, as if taking something up which lay beside the door 
of the hut, then moved forward a little way, and again halted, as in deep con- 
ference. All Hobbie’s superstitious terrors revived on witnessing this spectacle. 


%8 Writing of David Ritchie, the original of Elshie, Scott says: “He did not altogether 
discourage the idea [that he commanded supernatural powers;] it enlarged his very lim- 
ited circle of power, and in so far gratified his means of giving terror or pain.” 

*® Professor Wilmon Brewer, in Shakespeare’s Influence on Sir Walter Scott (Boston, 
1925), pp. 258-261, argues that the character of the dwarf is modeled upon that of Timon of 
Athens. There is, however, this essential difference: Timon dies in his misanthropy, and 
gives his gold only with the object of increasing human misery, whereas Mauley sids both 
Hobbie and Isabella Vere from motives of humanity. Scott’s original plan must have 
called for Mauley’s playing the réle of Timon to the end. 
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That the Dwarf would open his dwelling to a mortal guest was as improbable 
as that any one would choose voluntarily to be his nocturnal visitor; and, under 
full conviction that he beheld a wizard holding intercourse with his familiar 
spirit, Hobbie pulled in at once his breath and his bridle, and resolved not to 
incur the indignation of either by a hasty intrusion on their conference. They 
were probably aware of his approach, for he had not halted for a moment before 
the Dwarf returned to his cottage; and the taller figure . . . glided round the 
inclosure of the garden, and seemed to disappear from the eyes of the admiring 
Hobbie (p. 105). 


Whether Scott meant for his reader to share in Hobbie’s conjecture 
is not clear. In the first sentence quoted above * 2 refers to both figures 
as human, and in the qualifying clause eliminates the dwarf; but as the 
visitor disappears, he is said to have glided, a mode of locomotion usually 
thought to be peculiar to inhabitants of the spirit world. Notwithstand- 
ing Scott’s theory, clearly set forth in 1810, that explanations of pro- 
digious phenomena should not be deferred until the later chapters, the 
figure is not identified until the end of the story, where we learn that the 
man is Ratcliffe, and that near the pillar is a subterranean passage which 
served to conceal him when anyone approached his master. 

It seems probable, therefore, that in the first version of The Black 
Dwarf Scott created a tale of terror in the tradition of Ann Radcliffe. 
He reworked the manuscript, but was not thorough enough in his re- 
vision to rid the tale of all vestiges of the original version. I know of no 
external evidence to contradict this conjecture. According to Lockhart 
(1, 235)** Scott held his first and only interview with David Ritchie, the 
original of Elshie, in the summer of 1797. The book, therefore, could 
have been written at any time after that date. 

Guy Mannering is another novel which, according to Scott, underwent 
considerable alteration in design during the course of its composition. 
The source of the plot, he tells us in the 1828 introduction, was an old 
legend he had heard told by a servant in his father’s family. The legend 
as told by Scott is essentially as follows: 


An astrologer is by chance present at a country seat when an heir is born. 
He casts the nativity of the son, and foresees a boyhood fraught with danger, 
and an extreme crisis at twenty-one. That crisis safely past, a happy life is in 
store for the infant. The dangers seem to be of a spiritual kind, and the astrologer 
recommends that great care be exercised in the religious education of the boy, 
and that he be sent to pass his twenty-first birthday with the astrologer himself. 
After an excessively gloomy youth, the heir goes to the astrologer’s. There, on 


30 All references of Lockhart are to the five-volume edition published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1901. 
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his twenty-first birthday, he is left alone in a room and is tormented by a host 
of fiends, among whom the Prince of Darkness is bodily present. Because of his 
Christian training and his consequent firm reliance on truth and prayer, the 
young man comes off victorious, and afterwards marries a beautiful maiden and 
is ‘‘consigned over at the last of the story to domestic happiness.” 


Scott continues: 


The Author of Waverley had imagined a possibility of framing an interesting, 
and perhaps not unedifying tale out of the incidents of the life of a doomed in- 
dividual, whose efforts at good and virtuous conduct were to be for ever dis- 
appointed by the intervention, as it were, of some malevolent being, and who was 
at last to come off victorious from the fearful struggle. In short, something was 
meditated upon a plan resembling the imaginative tale of Sintram and His Com- 
panions, by Mons. de la Motte-Fouque, although if it then existed, the Author 


had not seen it. 


The fact that astrology was no longer accredited, doubts of his own 
talents, and the desire to avoid “doctrines and discussions of a nature 
too serious for the purpose and for the character of the narrative’ in- 
duced Scott to abandon the plan. To quote Scott further: “In changing 
his plan, however, which was done in the course of printing, the early 
sheets retained the vestiges of the original tenor of the story, although 
they now hang uponit as an unnecessary and unnatural incumbrance.” 

In mere incident, however, Scott’s departure from his first plan is not 
so wide as his language implies. Guy Mannering is by chance present 
when the hero, Bertrem, is born. He casts the infant’s nativity, and ob- 
serves that three periods will be “‘particularly hazardous,—his fifth, his 
tenth, and his twenty-first year” (p. 49). In accordance with the proph- 
ecy, young Bertrem is in his fifth year kidnapped by smugglers; in his 
tenth year he attempts with another boy to escape on the open sea in 
a stolen skiff; he is then befriended and educated, and after numerous 
hardships, at the age of twenty-one, regains the sequestered estate of his 
fathers, and is rewarded with domestic happiness. Ten short chapters 
get the hero over the first crisis; the second is only casually mentioned in 
retrospect. It is about the third that the plot is constructed. 

The plot is so constructed, however, that the hero is not of prime 
importance. The intrigues carried on for and against him are the work of 
others, and they chiefly furnish a narrative thread for the pictures of 
Scotch life and characters which give the book its charm. Yet the hero 
is not entirely forgotten, nor is the fact that astrology has predicted a 
severe crisis for him at the age he has now reached. References or al- 
lusions to the prophecy occur at intervals throughout the story (pp. 106, 
107, 109, 115, 116, 229, 319, 376, 399, 465). 
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It is not, then, that Scott eliminates astrology from all but the earlier 
chapters of the book. It is that he has changed his attitude toward it, 
and does not allow his readers to take it seriously. Sampson, although 
afraid of ghosts and witches, looks upon astrology as “altogether vain, 
frivolous, and unsatisfactory” (p. 44); Guy Mannering calls it “foolery” 
(p. 59), and ever afterwards he refers to it in a spirit of banter. Malig- 
nant stellar influence is thus kept from being felt as potent in the action. 

Scott, however, does not avoid the question of destiny. He merely 
conceals it. The fate of Bertrem is as fully determined as ever. The most 
significant change which Scott makes is to shift the emphasis from the all- 
pervasive, supernatural force implied in the original plan to the merely 
natural force of circumstance and environment, which may be supposed 
to be the instruments of the all-pervasive power. Bertrem’s struggle, in so 
far as he struggles at all, is an external one. He is apparently unaware 
of the fate predicted for him. He is passive to circumstances. As he wan- 
dered into Cumberland in search of his sweetheart— 


The first three of four miles were rather melancholy, for want of the society to 
which he had been accustomed. But this unusual mood of mind soon gave way 
to the influence of his natural good spirits, excited by the exercise and the bracing 
effects of the frosty air. He whistled as he went along, not “from want of 
thought,” but to give vent to those buoyant feelings which he had no other 
mode of expressing (p. 172). 


After he was lodged in jail— 

The strangeness of his destiny, and the mysteries which appeared to thicken 
around him, while he seemed alike to be persecuted and protected by secret 
enemies and friends, arising out of a class of people with whom he had no pre- 
vious connection, for some time occupied his thoughts. Fatigue, however, 
gradually composed his mind, and in a short time he was as fast asleep as his 
companion (p. 368). 

The reader can have no great dread for an unknown power whose worst 
decree can only deprive the hero of a few minutes’ sleep. 

Thus, by belittling astrology and by throwing the emphasis upon cir- 
cumstance and environment as the determining forces in Bertrem’s life, 
Scott was enabled to fill the book with superb pictures of Scottish life 
and character, and to make it more nearly like Waverley. That Scott 
should have planned a work on the order of Sintram and His Companions 
so soon after the success of his first published novel is unlikely. He did 
not have at this time a host of imitators forcing him to seek “novelty.” 

Although Scott does not tell us what part Meg Merrilies was to play 
in the plot of Guy Mannering as the work was originally planned, it 
seems clear that the supernaturalism of her rdle, like that of Guy Man- 
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nering, has been toned down. She has many characteristics suggestive 
of witches. She “‘spaes” the fortune of the hero at birth, making a 
prophecy in substantial agreement with that of the astrologer. Later, in 
a moment of wrath, she curses the house of Ellangowan, and looks upon 
the subsequent misfortunes of the hero as a fulfillment of her maledic- 
tion. Repentant of her words, she dedicates her life to the restoration 
of the heir. She is able to be the instrument of his restoration primarily 
because she is in possession of the secret of his kidnapping and has the 
means of identifying him, but her reputation for witchcraft stands her 
in good stead. Smugglers send for her to bless their ships. She is greatly 
feared by the commonalty because of her reputed league with the devil 
(pp. 104, 105, 106, 107, 177, 269, 365, 373). 

Her means of extricating the hero, however, are purely natural, and 
Scott does not even for purposes of suspense suggest that they are not. 
Being under a sentence of banishment, she must of necessity move in 
secret, but her movements are accounted for. There is little of the con- 
ventional mystification, such as we have noticed in The Black Dwarf. 
She makes a prophecy, and it is fulfilled; she curses a house, and it falls. 
She is a demented gypsy wife who thinks herself an instrument of Weird. 
She may be the instrument she believes herself to be; but if so, the fate 
whose tool she is employs only natural means. The réle of Meg Merrilies 
has been brought into harmony with Scott’s theories relative to the use of 
the supernatural in fiction. The chief evidence of the early composition 
of Guy Mannering, as revealed by our present investigation, lies in the 
obvious toning down of the supernatural. 

The conjecture that Redgauntlet belongs to the ’prentice period of 
Scott’s career as a novelist is based, I suppose, upon the chaotic structure 
of the novel,*' despite which the plot does hang together. The book, 
however, associates itself with Guy Mannering in the metaphysical im- 
beh plication of its theme as well as in its execution. Fate is again promi- 
nent, but the implications of that fate are again obscured. The prophecy 
takes the form of a curse which is reinforced by a birthmark placed upon 
the fated members of a family. 

Long before the action opens, the first Redgauntlet to bear the name, 
in one of the civil broils of Scotland, was the unwitting slayer of a re- 
bellious son, whom he had cursed. Redgauntlet had pursued his enemy 
into a narrow pass, when a youth threw himself between the pursuer and 
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his intended victim, and was unhorsed. Redgauntlet recognized his son 
and attempted to leap over him. The horse’s hoof struck the youth’s 
head and killed him instantly. On the forehead of an infant son, born 
prematurely immediately after the misfortune, there appeared a birth- 
mark in the form of a miniature horseshoe. The father did penace and 
confessed himself to a holy monk. Then (p. 259): 


It was foretold to Redgauntlet that, on account of his unshaken patriotism, his 
family should continue to be powerful amid the changes of future times; but 
that, in detestation of his unrelenting cruelty to his own issue, Heaven had de- 
creed that the valour of his race should always be fruitless, and that the cause 
which they espoused should never prosper. 


The Redgauntlet of the novel is a leader in a foredoomed attempt, in 
1766, to place Charles Edward upon the throne. The hero of the story 
is Redgauntlet’s young nephew, known as Darsie Latimer, heir of the 
house. Latimer is loyal to the Hanoverian prince, and after the collapse 
of the rebellion, the leader is in some measure consoled with the hope 
that, now since a Redgauntlet has espoused the winning side, the curse 
is lifted and the sin of his ancestor expiated. 

Both characters bear the fatal mark, though their attitudes toward 
it differ. To Redgauntlet the symbol has a mysterious solemnity, if not 
sacredness, as is evidenced by the following speech to Darsie (p. 420): 


The spirit of Sir Alberick is alive within me at this moment [he continued], 
drawing up his stately form and sitting erect in his saddle, while he pressed his 
finger against his forehead; “and if you yourself crossed my path in opposition, 
I swear by the mark that darkens my brow, that a new deed should be done— 
a new doom should be deserved.” 


It is clear, then, that, though Redgauntlet’s fate has been thrust upon 
him, he does not rebel against it, but rather accepts it with pride; nay, 
announces that it is the fate he would choose if choice were possible to 
him. Darsie discovers the mark on his brow by catching a reflection of his 
countenance in a large antique mirror, and concludes that, ‘Surely my 
fate is somehow strangely interwoven with that of this mysterious in 
dividual” (i.e., Redgauntlet) (p. 246). 

The theme of Redgauntlet is one of exquisite metaphysical possibilities. 
Hawthorne would have reveled in it. The sin of an ancestor brings upon 
his descendants a curse, announced by prophecy, which extends over 
centuries, subverting their highest resolutions and endeavors, and brand- 
ing their foreheads with the symbol of their progenitor’s guilt. It is the 
House of Seven Gables motif, with a hereditary scarlet letter. What 
should be the feelings of a member of this fated family who knows its 
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history and is conscious of sharing its doom? In Scott’s novel he accepts 
his fate and loses himself in political intrigue. Perhaps, without being 
profound, he chances upon a profound solution. What should be the 
feelings of a young man reared in ignorance of his birth and family con- 
nections, who suddenly learns that he is a member of the doomed race, 
by glancing into an antique mirror and seeing the mark upon his own 
forehead? Scott makes little attempt to answer the question. Redgauntlet 
is not interested in the expiation of sin. Darsie is more concerned with 
the identity of a mysterious lady with a green mantle (his sister she turns 
out to be) than with the implications of the fatal mark upon his fore- 
head. Because of the externality of Scott’s treatment of character, the 
question of fate does not assume the importance in Redgauntlet that the 
theme would lead us to expect. In this respect Redgauntlet is to be associ- 
ated with Guy Mannering, rather than with The Bride of Lammermoor 
and A Legend of Montrose. 

If, however, as seems probable, the first conception and perhaps a 
first draft of Redgauntlet belong to the pre-Waverley period of Scott’s 
career, “Wandering Willie’s Tale,” inserted in the narrative, is a late 
addition or has been carefully revised. Andrew Lang, in his Border 
Edition of Redgauntlet notes four additions to the tale made by Scott on 
the proofsheets, and according to the present owner of the sheets, Lang 
has not enumerated all the changes.” This external evidence, however, 
is hardly necessary to prove the late writing or careful reworking of the 
tale. Not only is it in complete harmony with Scott’s theories, but it is 
managed with such skillful attention to detail that as late as 1925 a critic 
(C. R. L. Fletcher, London Quarterly Review, ccxttv, 30) asks, “And 
when Scott blended humor with his terror, as in ‘Wandering Willie’s 
Tale’ in Redgauntlet, where will you find his equal?” and Mr. Edward 
J. O’Brien includes Willie’s narrative in his list of the twenty-five best 
short stories in the world.* 

Concerning Redgaunilet our results are not conclusive. The manage- 
ment of the supernatural in “Wandering Willie’s Tale” shows Scott in 
his maturity. The supernatural element in the novel proper suggests 
that Scott first selected, as in Guy Mannering, a metaphysical theme such 
as was popular in Germany, and that he later revised the story so as to 
obscure some of the metaphysical implications of the theme. In 1828 
(January 9) Scott wrote to Terry concerning the translation of German 


David MacRitchie, “The Proofsheets of Redgauntlet,” London Times Literary Supple- 
ment (September 14, 1924). I have not had access to Mr. MacRitchie’s longer article on the 
same subject in Longman’s Magazine for March, 1900. The manuscript of Redgauntlet 
has been described in the London Times Literary Supplement for April 14, 1924. 

8 Twenty-five Finest Short Stories, New York, 1931. 
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novels into English: “There is in the German mode of narration an 
affection of deep metaphysical reflection and protracted description and 
discussion, which the English do no easily tolerate.’** When Scott first 
arrived at this conclusion is not clear, but he must have reached it be- 
tween the planning of Guy Mannering, which was to resemble the later- 
published Sintram and His Companions, and the final execution of the 
book. Redgauntlet seems to belong to the period of Guy Mannering. 

In The Monastery are to be found the most serious violations of Scott’s 
theories concerning the use of the supernatural in fiction, as well as the 
most radical departure from his usual practice. In this work the visible 
manifestation of the supernatural is not the instrument of some less 
definite higher power, or an all-pervasive force, like fate; it is rather the 
actual force itself, which arranges the human events of the plot, not in 
accord with an ascertainable predestined course, but as impulse and 
caprice may dictate.*> The one element of consistency in the super- 
natural force is that it is uniformly friendly to the hero, and in this re- 
spect, also, The Monastery is exceptional. There are other examples of 
such friendliness, as for instance Divine Providence in The Heart of 
Midlothian and fate in Quentin Durward; but generally in the Waverley 
Novels when a supernatural power influences the action, it is inimical to 
the desires of the character, if not to his best interests, and its messengers 
bring, not good news, but bad. The supernatural force in The Monastery, 
however, becomes nothing more than a protecting force, without ap- 
parent allegorical meaning, which carries the hero through a series of 
loosely connected events, and in the end rewards him with the high-born 
maiden and the customary estate.** Scott must have been aware that he 
had let the réle of the White Lady so degenerate when in the introduction 
he wrote of supernatural machinery as “the last resort of distressed 
authors since the days of Horace.” 

In his introduction of 1830 Scott gives some account of the origin of 
the White Lady. He rejected, he says, the fairies of popular superstitu- 
tion because the folk no longer believed in them, and had “recourse to the 
beautiful, though almost forgotten, theory of astral spirits.”” The White 
Lady is represented as an imitation of Fouque’s Undine.*? The author 


* Lockhart, rv, 84. 
% N. W. Senior, Essays on Fiction, p. 55, had ample warrant for asserting that the White 
Lady acted “with no assignable objects.” 

* T am aware of the fact that in her last speech the White Lady professes to have pro- 
tected Halbert and sent him out of the valley to prevent his marriage to Mary. But her 
uniform kindness to him during the first part of the action contradicts her words. I doubt 
if Scott had any idea of giving her this speech when he wrote the first part of the book. 
57 Scott’s words are: “In imitation of an example so successful, the White Lady of Avenel 
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goes on to speak of Shakespeare as the “first of authorities” in describing 
the attributes of elementary spirits, and cites Ariel as the superb ex- 
ample. Despite what Scott says, however, the conception is obviously 
modified by, and has perhaps originated from the fairies of Scottish folk- 
lore. The introduction notes that the Dale of Allan, the Glendearg of the 
story, had long been believed to be haunted by these creatures. Martin 
in The Monastery, like Jarvie in Rob Roy and Hobbie in The Black Dwarf, 
refers to the supernatural beings as the “Good Neighbours” (p. 77). And 
the scene in which Halbert visits the underground chapel is reminiscent 
of the experiences of Thomas the Rhymer and other characters men- 
tioned in Scott’s Essay on Fairies and in his Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft. Moreover, the réle of the White Lady bears a close re- 
semblance to that of the Celtic banshie, or (to quote from Scott’s Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 351) “household fairy whose office it is 
to appear, seemingly mourning, while she announces the approaching 
death of some one of the destined race.” ‘“The Highlanders,” continues 
Scott (p. 352), “contrived to exact from them other points of service, 
sometimes as warding off dangers in battle; at others, as guarding and 
protecting the infant heir through the dangers of childhood; and some- 
times as condescending to interfere even in the sports of the chieftain, 
and point out the fittest move to be made at chess, or the best card to 
be played at any other game.” 

Of the prototypes mentioned by Scott, Ariel is clearly the most im- 
portant, and Professor Brewer (Shakespeare’s Influence on Sir Walter 
Scott, pp. 305, 306), has pointed out many parallels between the two 
characters. Yet the White Lady differs from Ariel as well as from the 
other analogues mentioned. The influence which Fouque’s Undine exerts 
on the human personages in the story is confined to the man whom she 
loves and to his immediate associates. Nor is her power in that limited 
sphere extensive, for she cannot command the love of her mortal hus- 
band. She is constantly circumscribed by her kindred, and she cannot 
avert the catastrophe which her earthly love-affair entails. Nor is the 
White Lady properly a sylph of the Paracelsian system, for she works 
without intelligent direction, whereas Paracelsus and his associates 
sought to control nature through the control of elementary spirits.** 





was introduced into the following sheets.” If the first conception of the White Lady came 
from Fouque, The Monastery could not have been written before 1813, the date of the pub- 
lication of Undine. Scott’s words, however, could well apply to a change in the character, 
for example that from fairy to elementary spirit, rather than to her origin. 

% Frank Thilly’s History of Philosophy (New York, 1914), p. 285; Wilhelm Windleband’s 
A History of Philosophy, translated by James H. Tufts (second edition, New York, 1901), 
p. 378. 
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Ariel’s activities are directed to useful and human ends by an intelli- 
gence which acts consistently, but there is no Prospero in The Monas- 
tery. The first conception of the White Lady, then, came from popular 
tradition; this conception was later modified by a literary tradition de- 
scending from the renaissance theory of astral spirits. 

The powers of the White Lady are extensive. Primarily she is the 
guardian spirit of the Avenel family. But it is chiefly through the hero, 
Halbert Glendining, that she protects the heroine, Mary Avenel. She 
teaches him a charm by which he may summon her; she leads him into a 
subterranean chapel, and heals his wound when he is burned there; she 
gives him the means of insulting his adversary, Shafton; and when, in 
a duel, Halbert runs his opponent through, she raises the fallen duelist 
from the dead. In none of these activities is the White Lady directed by 
Halbert. Generally she comes without summons. On the two occasions 
when Halbert initiates the interview, he merely seeks advice, which he 
blindly follows. More important than the mere direction of Halbert’s 
conduct was the White Lady’s bringing about in him a sudden maturity 
of character. After his first conference with her, it is said that “it was 
evident to all that from that day, young Halbert was an altered man; 
that he acted with the steadiness, promptitude, and determination which 
belonged to riper years, and bore himself with a manner which apper- 
tained to higher rank” (p. 194). 

Although the White Lady has had her defenders, she has been gener- 
ally condemned from Scott’s day to this, and Scott himself, in the in- 
troduction to The Fortunes of Nigel, admitted that she was a failure, 
“but rather in the execution.”’ He regrets his inability to evoke an “esprit 
follet, at the same time fantastic and interesting, capricious and kind; a 
sort of wildfire of the elements, bound by no fixed laws or motives of 
action, faithful and fond, yet teasing and uncertain.” Such a conception 
doubtless has its poetic possibilities, but an esprit follet of this type could 
hardly provide the motivating force of a coherent plot unless motives 
were imposed upon her from without. Moreover, as Adolphus pointed 
out in his Letters to Heber (London, 1821, pp. 12, 13), there are elements 
in the conception that are essentially contradictory. They “are joined,” 
says Adolphus, “but they refuse to blend.” Particularly he objects to 
“this etherial personage’s’”’ descending to “clownish pranks” and pro- 
moting a “frivolous jest about a tailor’s bodkin.”’ Another inconsistency 
he might have pointed out. Scott in his essay on fairies (1802) had noted 
that the Christian religion admitted “only of two classes of spirits ex- 
clusive of the souls of men—angels, namely, and devils.”’ Scott later in- 
sisted, as we have seen, that the author employing supernatural beings 
was not bound to treat them in a conventional way, provided he raised 
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no spirits that he could not lay. Scott’s theory, therefore, did not demand 
that he make the White Lady either an angel or a devil. But she cer- 
tainly becomes incongruous when at one moment she is solemnly recom- 
mending the study of the Bible and at the next engaging in horseplay 
becoming a London apprentice. These tricks become further incongruous 
when we consider that her miracles are wrought in the Biblical manner, 
that is, without visible or known means, 

It is true, however, that the chief flaws in the use of the supernatural 
in The Monastery are those of execution, and they arise from Scott’s 
violation of the theoretical principles he had set forth as regulating the 
use of the supernatural in fiction. He needed only to explain away the 
mystery of the White Lady at the end of the story in order to break all 
five of his rules. I have shown that he made the White Lady essentially 
inconsistent, and thus set at defiance the fifth rule, as I have numbered 
them. He violated the first in not providing an appropriate and con- 
tinuous atmosphere. Fouque, whom Scott professed to imitate, placed 
the action of Undine in an enchanted forest, where brave knights ven- 
ture only to prove their hardihood and win their ladies. The action of 
The Tempest takes place on a little-known island, noted for marvels. 
The action of The Monastery takes place on the Tweedside, near Melrose. 
Manners are realistically described. It is true that Glendearg is noted for 
fairies, but the duel there is too realistic for a combat in fairyland. 

The necessity of an appropriate atmosphere Scott stresses in his es- 
says on Walpole and Ann Radcliffe, essays written some months after 
the publication of The Monastery, and the reception of that novel may 
account for the emphasis placed on atmosphere in the essays; but the 
remaining principles were enunciated earlier. In his review of Godwin’s 
Fleetwood (1805) Scott had said :** 

After Caleb Williams it would be an injustice to Mr. Godwin to mention St. Leon, 
where the marvellous is employed too frequently to excite wonder and the terri- 
ble is employed till we have become familiar with terror. 


I have quoted a passage of identical import from Scott’s review of 
Maturin’s Fatal Revenge (1810). When, therefore, in 1820, Scott wrote 
much about the necessity of making the incidents involving super- 
natural agencies brief and infrequent, he could not have been, as Miss 
Ball implies, making a deduction from his “blunder” in The Monastery.” 


% Miscellaneous Works, xvi, 119. 

# Miss Ball’s statement (Sir Walter Scott as a Critic of Pterature, p. 117) is as follows: 
“That he was deeply impressed with his blunder in managing the White Lady of Avenel 
may be surmised from the fact that in several later discussions of the effect of supernatural 
apparitions in novels, he emphasized the necessity of keeping them sufficiently infrequent 
to preserve an atmosphere of mystery.” 
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The extent of Scott’s offense against his own twice-stated principles 
becomes obvious upon the presentation of a few facts. If one consults 
the index of the edition of The Monastery which I am using, he will find 
the following pages listed after the entry, ““White Lady”: 79, 90, 101, 
136, 161, 232, 261, 307, 396, 466. The first fifty-seven pages are occupied 
with the introductions to the first and 1830 editions, so that the novel 
proper begins with page 59. Thus when the reader has perused twenty 
pages of the story, he meets the White Lady, and from that point until 
Halbert’s departure from his native valley (p. 278), he may not read 
more than seventy pages without encountering the White Lady. On the 
average he will meet her once in thirty pages. Twice only eleven pages 
intervene between appearances. These figures are based on the index and 
do not take account of the fact that the White Lady is often on the stage 
for a number of pages. Approximately twenty-five of the first two 
hundred and fifty pages of the novel proper deal directly with the White 
Lady. At one time (Chapter xm) she is the chief personage in a dialogue 
extending through ten pages. It is evident, therefore, that in The Monas- 
tery Scott kept the supernatural much before the reader. 

It is also evident that he violated another of his own previously 
stated principles in making the White Lady definite. In a review of 
Frankenstein (1818) Scott had taken exception to the monster’s “lengthy 
oration” on his self-education, on the ground that the creature lost “some 
part of the mysterious sublimity annexed to his first appearance” 
(Miscellaneous Works, xvu1, 203). Yet in The Monastery there are seven 
occasions upon which the White Lady talks, or rather sings, since song 
is her manner of communication. On one of these occasions her songs 
total 104 lines of poetry. In all, she delivers 814 verses, an average of 
slightly more than forty-five to the appearance. The thirty lines in which 
she describes herself are more definite than necessary to identify her as 
belonging to a class of elementary spirits. But in another way than by 
much speaking the White Lady loses the indefiniteness which Scott 
theoretically held essential to the proper treatment of the supernatural. 
She usually appeared as a mist, gradually assuming shape and “‘corporeal 
consistency”; and when in that form, she was as corporeal as the miller’s 
daughter. It was by a “firm hand” that she detained Father Philip in 
the saddle (p. 102), anc it was by physical strength that she “pitched 
him out of the saddle into the stream, where, still keeping her hand on 
his collar, she gave him two or three souses in the watery fluid, so as to 
ensure that every part of him had its share of wetting” (p. 103). Father 
Eustace was “pushed from the saddle with gentle but irresistible force” 
(p. 139). She struck Christie down, he says, “as I might strike down a 
child of four years old with an iron mace” (p. 144) The White Lady’s 
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technique at times resembles that of a village hoiden. There is little that 
is indefinite in her treatment of monks and mosstroopers. 

In The Monastery, then, either Scott violated principles of composition 
previously and emphatically stated by him, or he wrote the book before 
he stated the principles, and in his revision was unable to bring the work 
into harmony with his rules. The latter alternative is the more probable; 
for the White Lady is so woven into the fabric of the book that to bring 
the treatment of her into complete accord with Scott’s rules would have 
necessitated a virtual rewriting of the book, and, what probably had 
more weight with Scott, the discarding of a great deal of pleasing verse. 
§& Offenses against one of Scott’s rules, the one condemning post-climac- 
tic explanations of supposedly supernatural phenomena, occur in three 
other novels, two of which (Woodstock and Anne of Geierstein) are known 
from Scott’s journals to be late, and one of which (Peveril of the Peak) 
is not surely dated from external evidence. 

In Peveril of the Peak (1822) a character, Fenella, is endowed with 
many fairy-like traits, and the superstitious Manxians regard her as an 
elf. She was reputed to be deaf and dumb, but the populace declared that 
“she had been heard talking, and singing, and laughing most elfishly 
with the invisibles of her own race.” They alleged that she had a double 
who performed her duties in the household of the Countess of Derby 
“while the real Fenella joined the song of the mermaids. . . or the dance 
of the fairies” (p. 222) The better informed characters do not share in 
these beliefs, nor is the reader asked to. Not long after Fenella is intro- 
duced, Scott gives a partial account of her life through the mouth of a 
sea-captain, who scoffs at the idea of her being allied to the spirit world. 
He explains her remarkable agility by the fact that she has been trained 
as a rope-dancer. The captain’s speech is a preparation for the two visits 
which Fenella pays Julian while he is in prison. The circumstances not 
only bewilder Julian, but puzzle the reader as well. On the first of these 
occasions, Julian’s prayer is echoed by “Amen” in a “voice as sweet and 
‘soft as honey dew,’ which sounded as if the words were spoken close by 
his bedside” (p. 473). Julian attempts to seize the speaker, but grasps 
“nothing save thin air.” He awakens his companion, who lights a candle: 
There was no one in the room save Sir Geoffrey Hudson and himself; . . . all the 
fastenings of the door were so secure that it seemed that they could not have 
been opened without a great deal of noise, which, on the last occasion at least, 
could not possibly have escaped their ears, . . . seeing they must have been em- 
ployed in searching the chamber when the unknown, if an earthly being, was in 
the act of retreating from it (p. 476). 


The second visit of Fenella removes any doubt the reader may have had 
as to the identity of the visitant, but it is not until the end of the story 
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that her method of access and egress is explained. The explanation is 
lame and improbable. The “most Protestant peers,” it is said,“‘in order 
to obtain perfect knowledge of the Popish Plot had contrived... in- 
genius apertures” for visiting the witnesses (p. 645). 

Although this explanation is an infraction of Scott’s rule if strictly 
interpreted, the author of Peveril has not adopted the method of Ann 
Radcliffe, which he had condemned in 1810 and in 1820; fer during the 
greater part of the narrative Scott has caused the reader to believe that 
Fenella is mortal. He has prepared for her entry into the prison, which 
comes relatively late in the story, by revealing her agility; yet clearly, 
as Lockhart admits, there is a “‘condescension to the practice of vulgar 
romance in his treatment of trial scenes . . . which outraged every feeling 
of probability with those who had studied the terrible tragedies of the 
Popish Plot” (rv, 86). 

This improbable explanation, however, does not prove that Peveril 
of the Peak is an early work. For Scott’s treatment of Fenella, as well as 
other supernatural phenomena, through the greater part of the book 
reveals Scott as the social historian, recording the popular superstitions 
of the Manxians as he had found them recorded in Waldron’s Description 
of the Isle of Man. His fondness for mystification led him into an im- 
probable explanation of an improbable incident 

The same type of blunder occurs in Woodstock (1826) and in Anne of 
Geierstein (1829), both of which are known from Scott’s journals to be 
late. Woodstock borders on the type of Gothicism which Scott had re- 
pudiated; but Scott maintained with justice that James Ballantyne was 
wrong in calling the work an imitation of Mrs. Radcliffe. He wrote in 
his journal (1, 103): 

I have taken a wide difference: my object is not to excite fear of supernatural 
things in my reader, but to show the effect of such fear upon the agents of the 
story. 


The emphasis of the narrative is clearly on the characters, though the 
novel has many of the trappings of the Radcliffian tradition. These 
trappings Scott retained from his sources, which must have had a his- 
torical basis.“' According to contemporary accounts, when commis- 
sioners of the Commonwealth went to Woodstock in 1649 to take pos- 
session of the royal lodge by that name, loyalists, by a series of pranks, 
reputed to be the work of supernatural beings, frightened the commoners 
away and prevented the destruction of the lodge. Though Scott throws 
the emphasis upon the reactions of the characters, and does not attempt 


“! See Scott’s introductions and appendices to Woodstock. 
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to arouse ghostly fears in the minds of his readers, he does let the nar- 
rative lead him into complications from which he cannot extricate him- 
self. Various pranks are played which seem to the commissioners to be 
the work of supernatural beings; but Scott does not, like Mrs. Radcliffe, 
suggest strongly to the reader that the fears of the characters are just. 
As the mysteries in Woodstock occur, strong and repeated suggestions 
are made to the reader that they are to be referred to natural causes, 
and in the latter part they are, with one exception, so explained. 

These suggestions are so frequent that they need not all be pointed 
out. Joceline believes that the servants who have left Lee’s service at 
Woodstock have not, as they claim, been driven away by their fear of 
ghosts, but that they have left because of Sir Henry’s inability to pay 
them (p. 54). We know that one object of fear supposed to be the devil 
is Wildrake (p. 88), and knowing the identity of this devil, the reader is 
reluctant to believe that other pranks are the work of supernatural 
beings. Moreover, though the lodge was supposed to be haunted, mem- 
bers of the family had not been disturbed (p. 251). We early get hints of 
blind stairways and secret passages. As the story progresses, we learn 
more details of the maze-like arrangement of the building. In making 
these hints Scott departed from the tradition of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

He adhered to that tradition, however, in making explicit explana- 
tions after the climax. The light in Rosamond’s Tower loses its mysteri- 
ousness when Albert Lee is seen to leap the chasm separating this tur- 
ret from the adjacent one (p. 492). The ghost which had driven Harrison 
to temporary insanity was Joceline dressed as Robison used to dress 
(p. 419). Albany’s ghost is Albany himself, who, despite his fall from a 
four-story tower, yet lived and plotted (pp. 504-505). Other phenomena 
are similarly explained; the explanation is cumbersome, unsatisfactory, 
and open to all the objections which Scott had urged against those of 
Mrs. Radcliffe. Worse than the resurrection of Albany after his four- 
story fall is the fact that, after Everard had examined minutely the 
portrait of Victor Lee and had satisfied himself that it had no concealed 
spring, and that it was firmly fixed in the wall, Scott, to explain the pres- 
ence of the ghost-players in the room, must say that there was a secret 
spring after all, but that it was so well concealed that Everard could not 
find it (p. 482). And we never learn why the character who impersonated 
the ghost of Victor Lee was not killed when Everard fired at him point- 
blank from a distance of six feet. Scott’s explanation, then, is both in- 
complete and improbable. 

Yet, Woodstock, unlike The Black Dwarf, shows no evidence of having 
been Gothic in design. The confusion arises largely from the fact that, 
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when Scott wrote the first part of the novel, he knew only in a general 
way how it was to end (Journal 1, 114, 117, 157). 

The last novel in which Scott encroaches upon his theories concerning 
the use of the supernatural is Anne of Geierstein. The heroine of this tale 
bears some resemblance to the White Lady of Avenel and to Fenella. 
Fenella is a girl thought to be a fairy; the White Lady is an elementary 
spirit frankly portrayed as such; Anne of Geierstein is a girl thought to 
have descended from an elementary spirit. In plot the tale is not greatly 
unlike Fouque’s Undine. The German romance is concerned with the 
love and marriage, and with the consequences of that marriage, of a 
mortal man and a water spirit. Anne of Geierstein has for its main plot 
the love of a morta] man and a woman thought to be a fire spirit. Fou- 
que’s romance ends pathetically. Scott escapes such an ending by show- 
ing that the heroine is not the other-world creature she is popularly sup- 
posed to be, and that she is therefore a suitable mate for the hero. The 
story, then, shows the conflict between the hero’s love for the girl and 
his fear that she is not a mortal maiden. 

In building up this fear in the mind of the hero, Scott conveys to the 
reader a suggestion that it is not without grounds. He endows Anne with 
an agility rivaling that of Fenella. He retells an old legend which makes 
the grandmother of Anne a salamander. In the course of the action Anne 
makes numerous sudden appearances and disappearances. Militating 
against these suggestions, however, is the fact that Arthur on several oc- 
casions touched Anne and found her substantial. Yet she is no more cor- 
poreal than the White Lady of Avenel could be on occasion. In the first 
half of the book, therefore, the reader is likely to share, in some degree, 
the uncertainty of the hero. 

A strict adherence to Scott’s theory concerning explanations would 
have demanded that this uncertainty remain at the end of the story. 
Such indefiniteness, however, could not well obtain in a plot depending 
upon a love affair between a mortal man and a creature thought to be- 
long to the spirit world. There could be nothing conclusive in the mar- 
riage of a man to a being that may or may not be mortal like himself. 
The reader must know that the maiden is a spirit or that she is not. 

Scott, therefore, attempted a compromise. The explanation comes at 
the center of the book and is the climax of the plot. During the first half 
of the action the hero is fascinated but in doubt. After the explanation 
there remain only certain external difficulties to be removed before the 
marriage can be effected. 

The explanation, however, is not satisfactory. Many of Anne’s mys- 
terious movements depended upon her father’s being a high official in 
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a powerful secret organization. Once she left a castle by a secret passage 
and later reported that she had not been absent. When the reader dis- 
covers this falsehood, he feels that he has been imposed upon. She re- 
tells the legend of her grandmother, divesting it of most supernatural! 
elements, but vouches for the efficacy of the opal as a detector of poison. 

The offense in Anne of Geierstein, like those in Peveril of the Peak and 
Woodstock, is not of the exact type of those in the books that I have 
classified as probably, in their’ first form, earlier than Waverley. In The 
Black Dwarf the repeated hints concerning the identity of the mysteri- 
ous character are absent, and the object of the explanation seems to be 
probability. In Peveril of the Peak and in Woodstock numerous hints have 
indicated that the fears of the characters are unfounded, but when 
Scott comes to make a detailed explanation of the events which have 
caused these fears, he becomes trite and improbable. How he was led 
into these blunders is shown by a journal entry about Woodstock (1, 114): 
“The devil of a difficulty is, that one puzzles the skein in order to excite 
curiosity, and then cannot disentangle it for the satisfaction of the fiend 
they have raised.”” Guy Mannering was confessedly revised in such a 
way as to tone down the supernatural, and the execution of the work 
obscures the metaphysical implications of the theme. It is unlikely that 
Scott would have chosen the theme after the success of Waverley. Red- 
gauntlet in both theme and execution resembles Guy Mannering rather 
than The Bride of Lammermoor and A Legend of Montrose, in both of 
which latter novels supernaturally revealed fate is prominent. The 
Monastery is so completely out of harmony with Scott’s theories con- 
cerning the use of the supernatural in fiction that it is difficult, even after 
making due allowance for Scott’s lack of “artistic conscience,” to be- 
lieve that the novel was written after the criticism in which these 
theories are expressed. 

So far, therefore, as the treatment of the supernatural furnishes a 
means of determining the chronology of Scott’s novels, The Black Dwarf, 
Guy Mannering, Redgauntlet, and The Monastery would seem to ante- 
date Waverley. The evidence is strongest in the cases of The Black Dwarf 
and The Monastery, where occur serious violations of rules governing the 
use of the supernatural in prose fiction, which were laid down by Scott 
previous to the publication of these novels. There are no such violations 
in Guy Mannering, but Scott confesses that the book underwent con- 
siderable change in plan, and the changes show that Scott planned the 
work before he had reacted against the practices of the romancers in 
England and Germany. There is no documentary evidence of such a 
change of plan in Redgauntlet, but the intermittent use of the epistolary 
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style indicates that the book has been revamped, and the treatment of 
fate and foreknowledge associates the work with Guy Mannering. These 
conjectures are not invalidated by the fact that minor infractions of one 
of Scott’s rules occur in novels known to be late, for the infringements are 
of a different kind from those in The Black Dwarf and The Monastery. 
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XVI 


THE CAMPAIGN OF PERIODICALS AFTER THE WAR OF 
1812 FOR NATIONAL AMERICAN LITERATURE 


MERICAN triumphs on the sea in the War of 1812 tempered the 

American mind into a belief in its power to express itself in a litera- 
ture independent of any foreign influence. Previously America had 
shown only a faltering confidence in herself as a literary nation. No 
great protestations of literary strength had appeared in the periodicals. 
But with America’s victory in this second war with the mother country, 
a new-found note of confidence came into literature. This new confidence 
was not, however, a nation-vide experience. It was a political phe- 
nomenon, Democratic rather than Federal. Federalists believed that 
American letters:! 
must wait for all improvements from abroad, acquire a literary tone from the 
mother country, ...and wait for decision on its merits or demerits, from the 
higher authorities of London. 


Democratic writers, on the other hand, thought it a just and easy 


transition to pass from victorious warfare against the claims of British 
supremacy on the sea to victories equally impressive in national letters. 

The history of this connection between naval success and confidence 
in the power to produce a national literature reveals itself in the en- 
thusiasm that such Democratic magazines as Niles’ Register, the Ana- 
lectic Magazine, and to some degree the North American Review and the 
Port-Folio manifested in our naval prowess, the victories of Perry, Hull, 
Bainbridge, and Decatur. These magazines exalted, as regards our 
fortunes, the downfall of British ships and sailors. And with equal 
enthusiasm they encouraged native writers to rise against foreign inter- 
ference, to owe no further intellectual homage to Great Britain. They 
prophesied a great and independent future for the republic both in 
government and in literature. This confidence was mainly Democratic, 
the Federalists not having been in sympathy with the action of the 
Democratic administration in entering into a maritime contest with 
G-eat Britain. The Federalists not only opposed the war but openly 
denounced it, asserting that it was “unholy—wicked—base—perfidious 


1 North American Review, 1 (1815), 312-313.—The same tone was evident as late as 
1829. The American Quarterly Review, v1 (1829), 240-262, stated that “‘ Dependent we are, 
and must continue to be for some time. . . .’’—See also the Portico’s attack on Robert 
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—and corrupt.’” Accordingly, it does not seem surprising that Feder- 
alists manifested little or no enthusiasm over naval victories. For 
instance, the State Senate of Massachusetts went on record as follows? 


... it is not becoming a moral and religious people to express any approbation 
of military or naval exploits which are not immediately connected with the de- 
fense of our sea-coast and sail. 


On the occasion of a naval victory, as the triumph of the Constitu- 
tion over the Guerriere, the whole nation, at least the Democratic portion 
of it, broke forth into gladness, and public happiness became contagious. 
The Democratic magazines rejoiced to see the flag of our country “en- 
circled with glory” and to behold our nation elevated to a dignified rank 
among the nations of the earth.‘ The Portico went into ecstasies in 
celebrating American successes. It spoke of the “favourite bird” soaring 
above the ocean, of victory “thundering beneath him,” of the flag of 
Britain “drooping from the mast-head.” So great was the Portico’s 
exuberance that it told its readers how these colonies ‘ascended on high 
to lead captivity captive.”’ The whole world, it went on, gazed in amaze- 
ment at the deeds of “free-born heroes prospering in the pleasure of 
the living God.” It predicted that the deeds of the American sailor would 
be transmitted to posterity as the subjects of panegyrics.® 

As a result of naval victories a growing feeling of confidence in our 
strength as a nation manifested itself.6 The most immediate consequence 
of sea victories on American morale seems to have been the awakening 
of a sense of capacity for conquest, in addition to the conviction that we 
had demonstrated our ability to take care of ourselves. A citation from 
one of the Democratic magazines aptly illustrates the point. Niles’ 
Register, for August, 1816, pages 76-78, elated over the successes of the 


* Mathew Carey, Olive Branch (Middlebury, Vermont, January, 1816), p. 242.—See 
also the foliowing references: American Review of History and Politics, rv (Oct., 1812), 
243.—Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., xxmm1, 242 (May 18, 1812), 300 (June 22, 1812); 
xx1v, 306 (June 26, 1812), 309 (June 30, 1812), 314 (July 3, 1812), 1478 (June 1, 1812), 
1570 (July 1, 1812).—S. F. Bemis, The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy 
(New York, 1927), m1, viii-ix; K. C. Babcock, The Rise of American Nationality (New 
York, 1906), v1, 150-157; Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1909), 
vi, 171-174; S. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1921), p. 198. 

* Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1917), rv, 558-559.—See 
also Homer C. Hockett, Political and Social History of the United States (New York, 1925), 
p. 314; Morison, of. cit., pp. 198-199. 4 Analectic Magazine, m1, 494. 

* Portico (August, 1816), pp. 144~-147.—See also Niles’ Register, (Dec., 1815), p. 43, 
(Aug., 1813), pp. 76-78, (Sept., 812), p. 31, (Nov. 7, 1812), p. 159, (Feb. 20, 1813), p. 397, 
(Dec. 26, 1812), p. 27, (Jan. 9, 1813), p. 302; Amalectic Magazine (Nov., 1813), p. 390, 
(Jan., 1814), p. 57, (Sept., 1814), p. 232, (Nov., 1813), p. 402, (Jan., 1817), p. 38, (Nov., 
1815), p. 414; Port-Folio (May, 1816), p. 446. * Hockett, op. cit., p. 325. 
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first few months of the war, exclaimed with self-assurance: ‘‘We are a 
world of ourselves, and can live independent of any other place on 
earth.” 

In view of this enthusiasm, it does not seem at all surprising that 
America should feel a growing confidence in her ability to cast off the 
intellectual homage she had paid so long to the mother country, to 
gain by vigorous combat the same high and dignified rank in letters 
which she had so lately acquired in the more dangerous contentions of 
the martial field. A citation from one of the Democratic magazines evi- 
dences this connection. The Port-Folio for January, 1816, I, 76, said: 


But lately, and we were without an honourable name in arms: and so should we 
have been but for the preéminent assiduity of our naval and military characters 
in acquiring a knowledge of the art of war. 

We are yet without a name distinguished in letters. But this reproach must 
also pass away. In forming their style and manner, let our writers emulate the 
ambition, diligence and zeal that have so eminently characterized our gentlemen 
of the sword, and the object for which they contend must be inevitably attained. 
Many years cannot run their course, till our country shall have become as re- 
nowned in literature, as she is in arms. 


This desire to identify naval success and the rise of national literature 
may be further illustrated by the fact that Democratic periodicals often 


referred to the strength of American authors in terms of naval combat. 
For instance, Niles’ Register spoke of native writers who “ ‘point to 
point’ and ‘yard arm to yard arm’ will ‘meet the enemy and make them 
ours’.” And it added that our writers must be encouraged so that they 
will not be compelled “to retire from the contest, without a shot in the 
locker. .. .””7 

While Democratic periodicals in general participated in this effort to 
“set up’’ a national American literature, one magazine in particular, the 
Portico, of Baltimore, threw all of its resources into this movement.*® 
A native American periodical, with national American ideals, it strove 
for the cause of American letters with the same valiant spirit that 
characterized our victorious tars in battle with the seamen of Britain. 

The Portico professed a courageous and determined policy to improve, 
diffuse, and encourage American literature, in general. Very frequently, 
in its endeavors to further this policy, it struck a note reminiscent of 
naval combat and valiant seamen. It believed that the enthusiasm and 
the consciousness of power, following the success of the War of 1812, 


7 xm (May 24, 1817), 197-198. 
8 The Portico, A Repository of Science and Literature, Stephen Simpson, Tobias Watkins, 
and John Neal, editors (Neale, Wilis and Cole, Baltimore: 1816-1818). 
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should be a sufficient impetus to urge the patriotic author to attempt 
excellence and brave criticism in order to advance the national character 
and place the genius of the country on a permanent basis.* It endeavored 
to excite an ambition for excellence, to extend the cultivation of letters, 
to espouse the existence and improve the formation of native genius.'® 
It stated that the chief aim of its labors was :" 


to promote a taste, and inspire an amibition, for the beauties of original compo- 
sition; to explode prevailing errours, peculiar to American literature, to correct 
the perversions of vanity, check the aberrations of genius, and discountenance 
the follies of affectation. 













With sympathies deeply concerned in the cause of American letters, it 
wished to impress upon the minds of its readers a true value of the 
national dignity, upheld, as it said, by nothing more than literature, 
learning, and liberality. “The importance of improving the literature of 
America,” it remarked in August, 1816, “should be realized by every 
American or they ought to relinquish their title to freedom and forgo 
their pretensions to valor.’ A more pernicious illusion was not to be 
found, it went on, than the prevailing opinion that literature and learn- 
ing were inconsistent with wealth, adverse to industry, or opposed to 
the general interest. It asserted that even the interests of the tradesman, 
the merchant, and the mechanic were furthered by the success of polite 
literature."* 

For the success of its avowed policy, the Portico boldly designated 
certain things which must be accomplished. It appears that the periodi- 
cal, having made a research into the state of letters in America, had 
found that the “flow of mind,” as it termed it, was small among us, in 
fact, “a mere rivulet of thought.’”"* Nevertheless, it believed that the 
American people possessed physical, intellectual, and moral materials 
of future greatness superior to those of any other country. To make the 
United States the greatest nation in the world, contended a writer in the 
magazine, it was only necessary to extend the dimensions and raise the 
standard of literature, art, and science, in addition to improving the 
nation’s economic and political status.” 

Moreover, the Portico was firmly convinced that a general prevalence 
of reading was necessary to form a “national character for elegant litera- 
ture.’"* It maintained that a general desire for sound reading, a dis- 
criminating and pure taste, must prevail among the people. It said:!’ 






































* Portico, 1 (Aug., 1816), 111-112. 1 Tbid., 1 (Jan., 1816), 47. 
" Tbid., 1 (Dec., 1816), i, ii, iii. % [bid., 1, 119. 

8 Jbid., 11, 120. M Tbid. 6 Ibid, v (April, May, June, 1818), 252-257. 
 Tbid., p. 120. 17 Tbid., 1 (Aug., 1816), 115. 
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The habit of reading must become incorporated with the wants of the people, 
and every man must deem a book as necessary to his happiness as a dinner or 
an estate. 


It pointed out certain other things which must be done. It insisted that 
popular encouragement and individual financial assistance should be 
given to native literature. It said that the people must become known 
for liberality of patronage and delicacy of taste, that they must give a 
ready reception to works of merit, incite and reward genius, throw down 
the standard of wealth, and foster the spirit of emulation.'* A citation 
from the issue for December, 1816, will illustrate the point. It said:'® 
Men of Letters, unhappily, form but a small proportion of society and as long as 
the other classes remain dead to the noble emulation, that would struggle to 
secure for us a literary character, the Portico, in common with other works, must 
encounter difficulties, and suffer the consequences of insufficient encouragement. 


The Portico endeavored to excite the ambition of native writers by 
appealing to their love of fame and by drawing prophetic visions of the 
honor and immortality to be gained in American letters. It desired to 
arouse the ambition of American scholars to a worthy display of their 
talent and erudition. “Here, then,” it said in June, 1816, “a clear path 
invites the successful enterprise of genius to ascend to the summit of 
beauty, sublimity, and renown.’”° With reference to its design of inciting 
native genius to attempt to reach the heights of classical composition, 
one of its editors said: 

If, in the pursuit of this object, I should only chance to impel one mighty mind, 
to stir up the expiring embers of correct and genuine criticism, I should derive 
the highest satisfaction from this undertaking. 


To the Portico, it seemed that every mind possessing a trace of ambition 
should have felt a thrill of ecstasy when contemplating the immortality 
of literary fame. In the issue for August, 1816, the editor asked” 


Who does not wish to live in after ages, in the mouth of praise, and the mind of 
admiration, when the frailty of the body shall have crumbled to dust, and the 
fire of fancy shall be wafted to an unknown region? 


Desirous of beholding an enlarged culture of polite learning in this 
country, the Portico spurred on the ambition of native writers by indulg- 
ing in visions of the renown to be gained in American letters. Pointing 
to the fact that our literary reputation was yet to be established, it 
called the attention of native writers to the excellent chances of acquiring 


18 Thid., 294. 19 Tbid., pp. i, il, iii. 
% Tbid., 1 (June, 1816), 474. % Jbid., 1 (Aug., 1816), 123-126. ® Ibid. 
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immortal fame and of having a share in forming the literary character 
and glory of the nation. Indeed, it assured its readers that we could not 
fail of a brilliant accomplishment in the end, if we but availed ourselves 
of the advantages within our grasp. “Let genius be cherished, and taste 
promoted, and an Augustan Age of learning may yet crown our am- 
bitions, and reward our labours,’’ exhorted and prophesied the editors. 
In the same spirit, a writer in a later number of the periodical declared 
with confidence that, at some future time, the productions of our poets 
would bestow a charm and inspiring influence upon our country, “equal, 
if not superior, to this favoured region [Italy] where poetry has gathered 
her choicest flowers.” 

Believing that the time was ripe for the production of native genius 
and that interest in polite literature was increasing, the Portico tried to 
exert a guiding influence over the rising young authors of the country. 
It set as its goal an American literature of the first rank, one that could 
stand a fearless competition with the most excellent performances of the 
veteran writers of Europe. A contributor to the issue of August, 1816, 
well stated the program of the Portico in this respect by assuring his 
readers that the country was already crowded with geniuses eager for 
distinction, who only required the direction of taste, and, of course, the 
support of the public to produce a literature that would be a worthy 
asset to America’s reputation. The Portico feared that the unrestricted 
sway of indolence and caprice in the “republick of literature,” where no 
literary critic ruled with despotic authority, would result in the general 
prevalence of every species of absurdity and imperfection.* To avoid 
such a contingency, the Portico, through its policy of assuming a sort 
of guardianship over the best interests of national letters, was especially 
zealous that the taste of native writers be uncorrupted and pure. It 
insisted on the cultivation of high attainments, judgment, delicacy 
and correctness of taste in general literature.’ Its editors, Watkins 
and Simpson, thus stated their position in the issue for December, 1816: 
“We are no panegyrists—we are stern, impartial criticks, whom no 
selfish motive can influence, to disregard the dictates of truth and 
justice... .’”%8 

In line with this policy, the Portico in its reviews of native works, 
sought to point out the faults of our literateurs, to rectify the errors of 
conceit, and to restrain the whims of genius. For example, a reviewer in 
the number for January, 1817, suggested means of improving a certain 
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poem from the pen of “An American.” He advised the author of the 
necessity of independent thought, of the avoidance of slavish imitation, 
and of the need for careful revision. He warned the poet to restrain the 
luxuriance of his imagination.*® Relative to a book dealing with re- 
searches among the aborigines of America, of which notice was given in 
a previous issue of the Portico, one of the editors commended the author’s 
purpose, theory, and philosophy, but adversely criticized his style. The 
critic remarked on the extreme defectiveness of the plan of the work. 
He said that the diction was often low and unsuited to the subject, that 
the construction of the sentences was frequently ungrammatical, and 
the phrasing sometimes vulgar. But he was careful to assure the author 
that his remarks were intended not as a disparagement of the work, but 
as an inducement for the publishing of another edition of the book, with 
careful attention to the avoidance of the mistakes called to his notice.*° 
Likewise, in its review of Delapaine’s Repository of the Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Americans (Philadelphia, 1816), the Portico could say little 
that was favorable concerning the author’s style. It declared that it had 
never reviewed a work with a more eager desire to be pleased, nor ever 
was more completely disappointed. As a word of advice it said :*4 


Of the proprietor’s objects and views, too much cannot be said, in praise: but we 
would strenuously advise him, for his own profit, as well as for the credit of our 
country, to recall the edition of this first volume, and commence anew. 


But the Portico went even farther than to point out the errors of native 
writers. In the issue of December, 1816, it criticized the work of an 
English bookseller and writer named Castle. This English author’s work, 
satirically characterized as “Castle’s Effusions,” afforded the periodical 
the opportunity of calling to the attention of our rising young poets 
many examples of this author’s faults, absurdities, bombast, and puerili- 
ties. It warned aspiring authors to avoid the mistakes of Mr. Castle, 
“in order that their taste may not wilfully or blindly become corrupted, 
by the rankest perversions that disgrace our language.’ In like manner, 
another writer in the Portico expressed regret that American poets had 
fallen into the habit of the English of appending notes to their poems. 
“A poem which cannot be written intelligently without the necessity of 
explanatory notes,” he said, “had better not be written at all.” He 
wished to see this practice of enlarging and encumbering volumes of 


poetry abolished by American poets. 
But it must not be supposed that the Portico was overcritical of native 


9 Tbid., ut (Jan., 1817), 29-32. * Tbid., m (Aug., 1816), 110-111. 
* Ibid., 1 (Oct., 1816), 293. * Ibid., m (Dec., 1816), 486, 
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works. On the contrary, with a spirit as fearless as ever characterized 
our seamen, it encouraged American authors with praise. Despite the 
fact that it found many evident faults in native works, it made a practice 
of zealously “puffing”’ native literary efforts, Through its reviews it 
intended to accomplish the twofold purpose of augmenting the literary 
glory of the country and of inducing greater confidence among American 
authors. Quite often, it seems, the most important, if not the only, 
reason for its favorable notice was the fact that the book or poem being 
reviewed was by an American or that it contained national American 
sentiments. For certain native productions it claimed everlasting fame. 
To certain of our authors it assigned most of the attributes of genius. 
A consideration of the Portico’s bombastic review of Crystalina, A Fairy 
Tale, by an American, will corroborate this contention. In the issue for 
January, 1817, the reviewer stated that Crystalina was “one of the most 
splendid productions of the age,”’ and that it contained passages never 
surpassed in the language.™ In his opinion, Spenser himself had never 
exceeded such flights of imagination as this American author employed 
in this native poem. “Had this poet written before Shakespeare and 
Spenser, he would have been acknowledged as the Child of fancy,” 
declared the reviewer. He went on to assure his readers that if the author 
had thought more independently and had omitted some passages, the 
remainder would have done credit to the fancy of any poet, living or 
dead. It was not his intention, he admitted, to run a parallel between 
the author of Crystalina and Shakespeare, Spenser, Dryden, or Milton, 
although, the reviewer maintained, he occasionally resembled them all. 
In his opinion, neither Shakespeare nor any other brilliant spirit of past 
ages ever showed greater genius in writing of the beauties of morning 
than did the author of Crystalina in the following lines: 

Thrice hath yon moon her pearly chariot driven, 

Across the starry wilderness of Heaven, 

In lonely grandeur; thrice the morning star 

Danced on the eastern hills before Hyperion’s car. 


The reviewer said, moreover, that the poet’s line, “The clouds sailed by 
like a routed fleet,”” had never been surpassed. In like manner he said 
that the opening of the second canto was so masterful and so entirely 
beyond the range of common invention that he forbore to make any 
remarks. Again, he described a certain picture in the poem as containing 
more fire and fancy than any other modern production of which he knew. 
He even went further to tell the readers of the periodical that “there is 
enchantment in the language, it never was excelled.” 


™ Tbid., 11 (Jan., 1817), 33. % Tbid., mt (Jan., 1817), 23-33. 
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In the same manner, the Portico highly praised Airs of Palestine, a 
poem by John Pierpont, Esquire, of Baltimore. Its review of this poem 
was characterized by an exuberance of style and spirit in which the 
Portico’s design of encouraging the confidence of native writers was 
plainly discernible. In regard to Mr. Pierpont’s poem, the Portico said :* 


Welcome as the caravan that brought life and renovation, to the exhausted 
frames of Ali Bey and his followers, in the desert sands of Morocco—Sweet as 
the music of the feathered songsters, that swept through the groves of his be- 
loved Semelalia, were the Airs of Palestine, to our enraptured ears. 


The review went on to say that this poem would bring a transport of 
delight, unfelt before, to the patriotic American critic, who has had to 
depend upon imported materials for the exercise of his trade. The author 
wrote with an invention wholly original, an imagination truly poetical, 
and had graced his effort with an introduction artful and imposing in the 
highest degree.*” Of a certain four lines, the magazine assured its readers 
that they were inexpressibly sweet, and in regard to a certain Alexan- 
drine it challenged any of the bards of the age to surpass its dignity and 
sublimity.** The Highland scenery of the poem, the Portico found to 
have been a “continued blaze of poetick fire,” with every line breathing 
the melody of music. To Mr. Pierpont the magazine paid the following 
tribute :** 


. .. but, though we should draw upon our backs, the whole host of English and 
Scotch critics and Reviewers, we are not afraid to go still further, and pronounce 
that no poet of the present day, of any country, has evinced stronger powers of 
genius, clearer perception, a more chastened fancy, or a more correct and re- 
fined taste.... 


In like manner, the Portico said that Washington or Liberty Restored 
was a poem in which the author, Mr. Northmore, in the employment of 
the device of Milton’s host of infernal angels had not disgraced his 
master’s tools by an unskillful use of them and had imitated Milton 
with great skill.*° It also declared that Poems by William Maxwell, Es- 
quire, published by Moses Thomas in 1816, were, for measure and correct 
rhyme, a volume of “homemade” poetry that was “‘an example of more 
scrupulous purity, than almost any native production that we have 
seen... .’! In its review of the History of the Late War between the 
United States and Great Britain, “by an American,” published in Balti- 
more, 1816, by Joseph Cushing, it described the author as the faithful 

% Tbhid., m (Dec., 1816), 448-449. 37 Tbid., 1, 449. % Jbid., m, 453. 
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recorder of facts, a historian upon whose fidelity posterity might rely 
with confidence.” 

Moreover, to assist even further the development of national Ameri- 
can literature, the Portico suggested certain definite native themes for 
the exercise of American genius. In the very first issue, that of January, 
1816, the Portico addressed an earnest exhortation to American scholars 
to attempt the execution of a “Desideratum in Literature,” which 
should show “the connection between languages and the manners of 
nations. ...’”’ It said that a better occasion for the display of American 
learning could not be desired.“ The number for February, 1816, sug- 
gested the battle of New Orleans as an excellent subject for a drama. 
The battle was so recent, urged the Portico, its results so glorious, and 
its consequences so important to the United States that nearly every 
person was already well acquainted with the interesting facts. It directed 
that a dramatic representation of that battle should only embody the 
principal events and most interesting scenes so as to make the reader, in 
imagination, a vivid witness of the action.“ 

The Portico saw another opportunity for the exercise of native genius 
in the production of a history of the late maritime contest with Great 
Britain. The Portico considered the War of 1812, next to the Revolution- 
ary War, the most important event in our history. It required a careful 
writing of that struggle, involving an investigation and disclosure of 
motives, causes, and consequences. It advised a history directed by 
sober reason and free from factional prejudice. The historian must also 
treat, it added, of the diplomatic correspondence, the political history, 
and the incidents of the war. 

Likewise, this periodical encouraged American writers to attempt to 
produce a worthy piece of literature built upon the popular theme of 
Washington. Declaring that a subject more grateful to the American 
reader could not well be chosen, it expressed disappointment that, in the 
past, nothing of value on the theme had been given to the public. But 
it told its readers that it still considered “this great national subject, as 
open to the charms of song.” And it hoped “to see it elegantly em- 
bellished by a native poet of sterling genius; whose fancy shall command 
admiration, and whose taste shall preclude faults and defy censure.” 

The Portico also pointed out to native writers the desirability of a 
national biography of the lives of distinguished Americans. In October, 
1816, it criticized the lack of a regular system of American biography to 


# Ibid., 11 (Nov., 1816), 423-424. © Ibid., t (Jan., 1816), 75. 
“ Ibid., t (Feb., 1816), 494. 

# Ibid., mm (June, 1817), 429, 430, 434. 

“ Ibid., v (April, May, June, 1818), 261-263, 274. 
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which one could refer for information or for evidences of national dis- 
tinction. It maintained that in the short period of forty years from its 
existence as a nation, the United States, more so than any other country, 
could boast of a greater number of illustrious men in every branch of 
useful knowledge, whose lives deserved to come under the notice of the 
biographer. Of many of these men it lamented that no record was to be 
found except in their own works. And so it urged our scholars to over- 
come this evident penury of biographical memoirs and to assist in 
making this species of writing an interesting and important part of 
national literature.“ 

But a favorite topic of the Portico for the employment of native 
writers was the subject of the American Indian. Believing that the 
Indian was not only gradually disappearing but was in danger of 
eventual extinction, the Portico told its readers in March, 1818, that 
“A strict attention to the history of the aborigines of our country 
becomes, at every hour, more and more indispensable.’’** In another 
article, entitled American Indians, it was extremely desirous, the periodi- 
cal said, of calling the attention of its readers to the situation of our 
Indian neighbors. The author of the article said :** 


It is a subject which well deserves to call forth the talents of our politicians and 
statesmen, as well as philosophers and devines—and if any of our readers feel 
sufficient interest in it, we promise them a welcome reception to their remarks 
in the Portico. 


As examples of the sort of thing it was suggesting and encouraging, 
the magazine itself published a short history of the Beoga Indians of 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania,®° the legend of the Carmogee or Dove 
Indians in the early settlement of the United States," an account of the 
Pondondees, a tribe living between the St. Peter and the Missouri 
Rivers, hitherto unnoticed by an historian,” and it discussed and dis- 
counted the theory that the American Indians were descended from a 
lost and wandered tribe of Jews.* 

Finally, the Portico endeavored to give a wider field to the exercise of 
native genius by devoting its Repository to the publication of the original 
poetry of American authors. In July, 1816, it assured its readers of its 
‘infinite pleasure” in being able to present in that number a Repository 


« Tbid., m (Oct., 1816), 382-383, 293. 
«8 Tbid., v (Jan., Feb., March, 1818), 123. 

« Tbid., v (April, May, June, 1818), 439. 

© Tbid., v (Jan., Feb., March, 1818), 123. 

8 Tbid., v, 63-66. ® Ibid., 1 (Sept., 1816), 237, 
% Jbid., v (April, May, June, 1818), 245, 
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entirely of original poetry, ‘‘all of which may stand a fearless competition 
with that of any foreign journal that comes before an American pub- 
lick.”™ From the increasing number of poetical contributors the editors 
ventured to promise that soon they no longer would be compelled to 
resort to the collectanea of other countries—all of which, they said, dis- 
played a determined and highly gratifying zeal in the cause of national 
literature. 

Thus, Democratic periodicals, the Portico in particular, enthusiastic 
over American naval victories in the War of 1812, felt confident of their 
power to emancipate America from undue subservience to England in 
literary matters. Our naval victories having shown the world that we 
no longer were dependent upon England politically, these periodicals 
demanded intellectual and literary independence as well. This new 
national consciousness, then, spurred on these periodicals to attempt 
the establishment of a national American literature. 


Joun C. McCLoskeEy 
University of Oregon 


 Tbid., 1 (July, 1816), 92. 








XVII 
LYTTON’S THEORIES OF PROSE FICTION 


N 1838 Lytton published in the Monthly Chronicle an essay entitled 

“On Art in Fiction.” This essay is ignored by those who have written 
on Lytton’s narrative art; yet, as it is reprinted in the volume, Pamphlets 
and Sketches, it takes up thirty-five closely printed pages and deals ex- 
plicitly with the various parts of the novelist’s craft. In it Lytton defines, 
in terms that apply to prose fiction, the aims of art and the means by 
which the aims may be achieved.! By 1838 he had written twelve novels. 
The essay represents an experienced novelist’s conclusions about the 
potentialities of his chosen form; and, moreover, it provides us with a 
measuring stick to set up against his later if not his earlier novels. 

This act of judgment is not without precedent in Lytton’s intellectual 
life; for the years 1830-38 (the period of Lytton’s greatest activity as a 
magazine editor, social interpreter, and historian) were years in which he 
recombined ideas into a highly personal system of thought, and applied 
these concepts to various fields of human activity. Concepts applied to 
various fields—contemporary England or ancient Athens—remained 
much the same. Society, the individual, art—all of these constituted a 
unity that had organic life. Like the nerves, veins, and arteries, these 
aspects of life were so closely united that only a skilled operator can 
separate one from another. Even then, the thing under inspection is best 
explained by defining it in terms of its relationship to the general system 
of Lytton’s thought. So with the ideas in the essay, ‘On Art in Fiction.” 

Art in fiction, as Lytton saw it, was for the sake of making the writer’s 
intention clear to the reader. Such an attitude towards the art of fiction 
as is found in Percy Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction would be incompre- 
hensible to Lytton. In the Craft of Fiction, though the author tries to 
avoid it, the emphasis leads one to believe that Madame Bovary is a 
greater book than War and Peace because the French novel is superior 
in form to the great Russian one. For Lytton the formal virtues were 
virtues as long as they advanced the clarification of a great conception, 
but, if they were addressed to the exploitation of vicious and immoral 
aims, were no longer virtues but instruments of the devil. Vicious subject 
matter blinded him to the artistic lessons lying in the French novel. 

Lytton draws his rules from works which are objects of his moral ap- 

1 Lytton made an earlier and much briefer attempt to codify the rules for the writing of 
fiction in a sketch, “On the Different Kinds of Prose Fictions . . . ,” which is prefaced to 


The Disowned in the Works of Edward Lytton Bulwer, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1836) 1, 118 ff. 
This sketch, dated July 20, 1835, to anticipate the points made in the later essay. 
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proval. The definition of art with which he begins his essay—‘‘Art is that 
process by which we give to natural materials the highest excellence they 
are capable of receiving”*—excludes from the realm of art imaginative 
efforts that do not serve the ideal. A book that does not have the right 
aim or (in William Godwin’s term) the right moral tendency, is not a 
work of art. Great art demands the intensest application of intellectual 
faculties; for it is, Lytton considers, an approach to the Sublime, either 
by the Greek method—that of giving the highest perfection to natural 
objects—or by a method mentioned in Lytton’s Student—that of bringing 
the ideal into the world. 

Lytton repeats a formula for criticism that was behind his earlier New 
Monthly reviews. In estimating a work of art, the critic does not look for 
surface imperfections but acquaints himself with the writer’s conception 
and judges whether or not the writer has employed the proper means of 
developing it. Lytton points out that we expect a different excellence in 
the work of a watchmaker and in the work of an artist. The first we value 
for its utility; the last for the nearness of its approach to the sublime.’ 

Rules for governing the writer in such an effort cannot be made @ 
priori; they can be drawn up only when great embodiments of the ideal 
in a particular form have been made. The time has come, Lytton be- 
lieves, for the drawing up of an “art of fiction,” since great examples of 
it are fairly numerous. But even these rules are not meant to constrict 
the activity of genius; but they may save beginning novelists from error. 
It is with this reservation that Lytton commences his investigation. 


A. THE SOURCES OF THE NOVELIST’S INTEREST 


Lytton begins by stating, “The novelist has three departments of 
his art—Manners, Passions, Character.’”* He discusses each department 
separately. But, though Lytton may establish a system of categories, he 
seldom keeps one from overlapping on another. Thus, there might be 
novels of manners which did not at times become novels of character 
or of passion; but if so, so much the worse for the novel of manners. And 
novels of passion that were not also novels of character would be in- 
conceivable to Lytton. 


1. Manners 


Manners, Lytton judges, is the simplest “department” of the novelist’s 
art. “The delineation of manners,” he says shortly, “embraces both past 
and present; the Modern and Historical Romance.”* Here Lytton is 
using the word “manners” to indicate not only social customs but all 


® Pamphlets and Sketches, (Knebworth edition) xxxrv, 318. 
3 Tbid., 319. 4 Ibid., 320. 5 Tbid., 320. 
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that goes to distinguish one era from another. The need of this variety 
of manners in the historical romance is obvious.® 

In the tale of Notre Dame de Paris by Victor Hugo, the description of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame is not only apposite, but of deepest interest; for the 
cathedral is, by a high effort of art, made an absolute portion of the machinery 
of the tale. 


But the long description of the spectacle is merely a parade of such 
scholarly learning as burdens many another historical novel and causes 
it to sink beneath too great a load of erudition. Quaintness in the medie- 
val novel and frigidity in the romance of antiquity—both move the 
reader to boredom and distress. 

The historical novelist must, then, overcome the reader’s unfamiliarity 
with a landscape and an age. He must stress those things which will lead 
the reader to conclude that, although the tale is of ancient Greece or 
early England, the people of that age were human and “as close to life 
as if they were drawn from the streets of London.’”’? The author who does 
not place too much confidence in his genius will avoid a period of history 
which has been skillfully worked by the hand of a master. He who would 
write another novel of the Elizabethan era will inquire first what phases 
of Elizabethan manners were neglected by Scott in Kenilworth:* 

But, if you find the shadow of the previous work flinging itself over your own .. . 
you will only invest your genius to unnecessary disadvantages, and build edi- 
fices, however graceful and labored, upon the freehold of another. 


In historical novels descriptions of dress and ways of taking snuff are 
not repugnant. But in modern novels they are, for there the manners 
are as familiar to readers as to the author. “There would be, indeed, 
something inane and trifling, or mean and vulgar, in Dutch copies of the 
modern still life.” Creation of “Dutch copies” lowers the modern novel 
of manners to the level of the latest fashion sheet. The reader does not 
wish, Lytton judges, to know what the heroine is wearing or what 
povery the hero is suffering; for he very likely has ample experience of 
his own on either point. 

The interest, then, in a novel of modern manners is best sustained by 
the use of humor instead of trifling descriptions of fashions. Such is the 
method of modern masters such as Fielding and Sterne, who, in their 
tracing of manners, have worked in service of the “Ideal of the Ludi- 
crous.” “For as the Serious Ideal requires a certain exaggeration in the 
proportions of the Natural, so also does the Ludicrous.” There was never 
a country so phantastic as Cloud Cuckoo Land nor a knight so ridiculous 


* Ibid., 321. 7 Ibid., 321. 8 Ibid., 322. * Idem. 
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as Don Quixote—“the art of the portrait is in the admirable exaltation 
of the Humorous by means of the Exaggerated.””!° Frequently, indeed, 
when an author wishes to make observations upon contemporary man- 
ners so severe as to be offensive, he artfully moves the scene of his story 
to another country and lets those read between the lines who will. 

But the delineation of manners, Lytton concludes, whether it is his- 
torical or modern, is only of secondary interest to a novelist of power. 
To him who feels deeply about life and tries to describe those feelings, 
manners must always seem a kind of froth that rides on the surface of a 
deep and rushing stream. The more enduring interests at a novelist’s 
command are those of character and the passions. 


2. Character 


Lytton quotes with approval another’s saying: “Give me the char- 
acter, and I will find the play.’”™ A great character is remembered long 
after the plot and the “manners” developed in the story are forgotten. 
In drawing a character, however, an author must first ask himself in 
what way the projected character will aid in clarifying the central con- 
ception—always the important thing in Lytton’s mind. What kind of 
interest will a character stimulate? To have, for example, a book with 
two heroines equally sweet and gentle is to destroy the effect of either 
one. Where there is a great figure, the author will, as Scott did with 
Rebecca and Rowena, sacrifice the minor character to the character of 
greater importance. Nor will the author so fill his books with vivid 
characters that the result is confusion. Characterization, like any other 
part of the novelist’s art, must be subservient to conception. 

With this idea in mind, Lytton judges, the author will draw his char- 
acters by a delicate process of toning down the high lights, not permitting 
individual character to “obtrude itself, naked and unrelieved.’’” 

It was a very cheap purchase of laughter in Sir Walter Scott, and a mere trick of 
farce, which Shakespeare and Cervantes would have disdained, to invest a 
favorite humorist with some cant phrase, which he cannot open his mouth with- 
out disgorging. 

Instead of simplifying the problem, the novelist will ask himself—if, 
for example, his novel extends over a long period of time—what changes 
the character of the hero would be likely to undergo. Lytton praises 
Thomas Hope’s forgotten Anastasius for this; the hero passes from 
youthful ebullience to the reserved sadness of middle age. He is a real 
man and not two or three selected details worked to death. 

There are times, to be sure, when the character is the conception be- 


12 Tbid., 324. 
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hind a work of art. The incidents in Hamlet are after-thoughts. Shake- 
speare used the duel as the most convenient catastrophe; but there are 
many others that would have done as well. The central figure of the un- 
decided and unhappy prince, Lytton believes, appeared to Shakespeare, 
and the poet then looked about for incidents to exhibit the phases of 
the prince’s character.” 

On the other hand, character-drawing must at times be given a de- 
cidedly subordinate place in the novel. If the interest of the author lies 
in creating an allegorical effect, he will soften down the real outlines of 
his character until they have an indistinctness about them that harmo- 
nizes with the story. Thus, Scott’s Master of Ravenswood, whose fate is 
mysterious, is left indistinct, in striking contrast to Scott’s other heroes, 
who are hearty and simple creatures. The formation of grotesque figures, 
in contrast to those merely mysterious, is not a very good occupation 
for the writer who is trying to embody the ideal—unless the writer has 
Shakespeare’s genius to take the readers to an enchanted island, where 
all is avowedly different. The result of Quasimodo, Hugo’s essay in the 
grotesque, is fatiguing and unreal. “‘... we see no reason why Quasi- 
modo should not have been as well-shaped as other people,” says Lytton 
closing his remarks on grotesque and mysterious characterization." 

Indeed, the largest section of the character dicta is given over to the 

place in fiction of figures of evil. “In the portraiture of evil and criminal 
characters lies the widest scope for an author profoundly versed in the 
philosophy of the human heart.’ Great verse has been consecrated to 
criminals—why should the novel not contain similar efforts? Lytton 
maintains throughout his critical writings that it is the aim of highest 
genius to stir pity and terror; the example of Greek tragedy convinced 
him of that. Guilt of a leading character, more than anything else, 
arouses the emotions of pity and terror. The audience is terrified by the 
act itself and struck with pity for the man who has, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, become involved in the consequences of an evil act. 
... it is chiefly, though not solely, in the machinations of guilt that may be 
found the source of the one [terror] and in the misfortunes, sometimes of the 
victim of the guilt, nay, sometimes of the guilty agent himself, that we arrive at 
the fountain of the softer passion [pity].'* 


This is reminiscent of Lytton’s statement’? that the “softer passion” of 
pathos is needed to offset the horror of the Sophoclean tragedy. 


3 Although Lytton said that the great examples of prose fiction would furnish him with 
his rules, he turns to the drama, where the effect of the sublime has been more often en- 
compassed. 4 Pamphlets and Sketches, 326. 6 Idem. 16 Tbid., 326. 

17 Athens (Knebworth edition) xx1x, 520. 
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Also reminiscent of Lytton’s praise of Attic tragedy is his commenda- 
tion, in this essay, of Macbeth because the deed of guilt is done off the 
stage and we are allowed to see only the tumult that the act occasions in 
the heart of the criminal. It is not the deed itself but the consequent emo- 
tions that arouse terror in us; and the artist, whether dramatist or novel- 
ist, is most happy when he unites in his protagonist qualities that stir 
our pity and yet terrify us. We feel terror at the crime Oedipus, Lytton 
considers, yet compassionate his fate. Similarly, Shakespeare, in causing 
Macbeth to soliloquize, near the end of the tragedy, on his way of life, 
draws our attention from the crime, revolting in itself, to the heart of 
Macbeth, which is not unlike our own. 

In addition to this, the novelist may, if he wishes, take care to expose 

the details of the criminal’s life, showing how the criminal is entirely 
formed by early environment.'* 
[The novelist] will suit the nature of the criminal to the state of the society in 
which he is cast. Thus he will have occasions for the noblest morality. By con- 
centrating in one focus the vicious influences of any peculiar error in the social 
system, he will hold up a mirror to nations themselves. 


This aim, it must be noted, is not exactly that of tragedy, even as Lyt- 
ton understood tragedy. Here the novelist’s treatment would not be a 
source of pity and terror but of social improvement. As we see elsewhere, 
Lytton does not consider that the existence of one aim keeps the novelist 
from satisfying another. 

Lytton concludes by contemplating the opposite of the sinner, the 
nearly perfect person. In delineating such a one, the novelist will include 
the imperfections that experience teaches him must be there; and says 
weightily: “ .. . no man can be an artist who does not prefer experience 
and human nature to all criticism. . . . ”!® There he will be touching the 
source of all great writing. 

One sentence deserves singling out: ‘“Youth without a fault would be 
youth without a passion.”””° The seriousness of this lack appears when we 
see how large a place the passions occupy in Lytton’s conception of the 
ideal novel. A perfect character, one without passions, would furnish 
little material for the experimenting novelist.” 


3. The Passions and Sentiment 


“Delineation of passions is inseparable from the delineation of char- 
acter.” For Lytton “the passions” were always in the plural. Emotion 


18 Pamphlets and Sketches, 328. 19 Idem. % Tbid., 329. 
| See infra Lytton’s idea that a great novel may have both moral aim and moral tend- 
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that is expressed singly becomes, because of that circumstance, a senti- 
ment and diffuses itself over the intellectual landscape. It is emotions 
of contrasting character that are expressed at the same time which be- 
come, as they struggle for dominance, “the passions.’ 

You will recollect that in the novel, as in the drama, it is in the struggle of emo- 
tions that the science of the heart is best displayed; and in the delineation of 
such struggles, there is ground little occupied hitherto by the great masters of 
English fiction. 

To substantiate this point, Lytton contends that, although the passions 
are few in number, the possibilities of artistic use of them is nearly end- 
less. It would not be so if the novelist were to be limited to the depiction 
of types of passion. But the passions, experience teaches, are never pure 
and simple but exist in particular characters with other passions.” 
The elementary passions themselves, like the elements, are few; it is the modifi- 
cations they take in passing through different bodies that give us so inexhaustible 
a variety of light and shadows of loveliness and glory. 


It is not the duty of the novelist to describe the passion in an analytic 
way as he would if he were a lecturer exhibiting a germ he has isolated. 
The passion is shown as it works in an individual. The essence of the 
passion remains—fortunately, for the sake of variety and verisimilitude 
—beyond the novelist’s grasp. All he can do is to record the accidents of 
the passion’s existence in a certain character. 

The reflections should be of value, Lytton considers, to a writer who 
wishes to avoid the obvious and hackneyed. Thus, painfully old is the 
story of the soldier torn between love and duty; and likewise the story 
of the antique-dealer who is consumed by miserliness. A new combina- 
tion could be effected by taking a great soldier and plaguing him with the 
passion of avarice.™ 

In drawing the newly-conceived figure, the novelist must avoid over- 

estimating the influence of any one passion on the life of his hero, for 
the result would be caricature.” 
Not so Shakespeare when he created Shylock. Other things, other motives oc- 
cupy the spirit of the Jew besides his gold and his argosies; he is a grasping and 
relentless miser, yet he can give up avarice to revenge. He has sublime passions 
that elevate his mean ones. 


Whether or not revenge is to be considered a sublime passion, we see 
here the application of Lytton’s formula, Emotions plus character. 
The truth of Lytton’s statements seem to him obvious; and yet he has 


% Tbid., 330. 
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% Idem. % Ibid., 331. 
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to note that few great English novelists have turned their attention to 
the passions—content, instead, with a delineation of manners or humors. 
This new kind of effort was?’ 

... not in the province of Fielding or Smollett, and Scott but rarely indulges, 
and still more rarely succeeds in the metaphysical operations of stormy and con- 
flicting feelings. He rather seems to have made it a point of art to imitate the 
ancient painter and throw a veil over passions he felt inadequate to express. 


Thus the depth of Ravenswood’s grief is indicated only by his pacing. 

This “metaphysical interest,” here plainly a process of emotional 
analysis to be pushed forward intuitively, is a department that deserves 
the attention of the gifted novelist. It is a comparatively new field and 
one in which the subtlety of the writer’s intelligence will be put to a high 
test, and the novelist’s success will depend on the skill with which he 
combines passion and character. He may, however, win minor laurels 
in the depiction of strong sentiments, like those of “Awe and Pleasing 
Melancholy © ‘These, it is to be noted, could never become passion, for, 
in contact with the passions, they would be either shattered or trans- 
formed into passions by some process of metaphysical chemistry. 

Yet sentiment, when it is the unifying principle of a book, is the fea- 
ture of composition least amenable to the efforts of a codifying critic. 
It emanates from the moral and predominate quality of the author—the per- 
fume from his genius; and by it he unconsciously reveals himself.” 


The lack of such sentiment, Lytton judges, cannot be corrected by sub- 
terfuges on a writer’s part who err when they employ superficial devices 
to supply this want in their natures. ‘‘As the charm of sentiment in a 
fiction is that it is latent and indefinite,’’ Lytton concludes his remarks 
on the kinds of fiction, ‘so the charm vanishes directly it becomes ob- 


truding and importunate.’”® 


B. MEANS OF USING THE MATERIAL AND WORKING OUT THE 
CONCEPTION 

These are the materials—manners, character, and the passions— 
which the novelist has at hand, and it is Lytton’s opinion that the 
novelist who wishes to advance his art toward what it might ideally be 
will place less reliance upon manner and more upon passion and character. 
Two-thirds of Lytton’s essay, however, is given over to the study of the 
means by which a novelist may develop a worthy conception. It is ap- 
parent at every turn that the ideal conception involves a study of the 

passions, since they and not manners are at the bottom of behavior. 


% Jbid., 331. % Tbid., 332. 
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1. Failure of Novelists through Faulty Conception 


Lytton wishes to establish first the comparative failure of novelists 
who do not inquire strictly into the nature of the effect which they wish 
to create, and he turns to Scott to find an example of a novelist who be- 
gan with no conception at all and had, as a result, to expend much of 
his energy in pulling wool over the reader’s eyes—convincing him that 
indefatigable complexity is the same thing as an august conception. 
But, Lytton insists, Scott 
never appears to say to himself, “Such a tale will throw a new light upon human 
passions, or add fresh stores to human wisdom; for that reason I select it.’’* 


The Waverley novels were too full of striking landscapes, harrowing 
scenes, and illustrations of ancient manners for the workings of the pas- 
sions to be exhibited. We do not see the passion of jealousy run a full 
gamut, as in Othello. ‘For with Shakespeare the conception itself is 
visible and gigantic from the first line to the last.””*! Fielding often had 
a conception previous to his setting pen to paper. He must have deter- 
mined, in writing Jonathan Wild, “to tear the mask from False Great- 
ness” and in Blifil and Jones to dethrone “that popular idol—False 
Virtue.’’** Fielding, Lytton judges, may not have foreseen each step of 
his narrative, but he accepted and rejected what his mind turned up in 
the light of his first conception—a thing that Scott could not do because 
he lacked a point of reference. 

The conceptions of Sheakespeare had, in the Godwinian distinction, a 
“moral tendency,” since they were throughout the products of a great 
soul, The conceptions of Fielding were on a lower plane and had a “moral 
end.”’ Lytton may place the “moral tendency” (product of a significant 
Weltanschauung) above the “moral end”’ (conventionally, “the moral”) ; 
but his theories at this point almost insist on the inclusion of a moral 
aim as a part of a great conception. 

Lytton would amost deny that either of these existed in the fictions of 
Scott. Scott had “no grandeur of conception, for he had no strong desire 
to render palpable and immortal some definite and abstract truth.”* 
English criticism is at a low ebb when it places him on a level with 
Shakespeare. Lytton calls the climactic scene of Kenilworth an elaborate 
piece of stage carpentry, a carefully staged tableau. Scott tries by ex- 
ternal effects to suggest hidden emotions, the exposition of which Shake- 
speare would have proceeded to immediately as the task indicated by his 
conception. Lytton concludes, with an antithesis that he qualifies later: 


% Thid., 334. 31 Idem. 
% Tbid., 335. 3 Idem. * Tbid., 340. 
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Shakespeare could have composed the most wonderful plays from the stories of 
Scott; Scott could have written the most excellent stage directions to the plays 
of Shakespeare. 


Only novels in “the secondary order of Art in Fiction” will come from 
from such conceptions as Scott’s It is not that they have a low aim— 
they hardly have any at all. The aim need not always be the same, but 
it must be in the novelist’s mind, clearly defined. The rest of Lytton’s 
remarks are meant only for those writers who have at heart the careful 
development of a worthy conception. These very means would, in the 
hands of writers who did not worry about their ideals, be empty formulae. 


2. Character of Interest 


Lytton, then, first asks the novelist to determine the character of the 
interest he wishes to excite. Does he wish the more startling claptrap 
of the Mysteries of Udolpho or the sustained and noble interest of Hope’s 
Anastasius? The one requires the skill of a clever workman; the other, in 
which the course of a bold and insolent life is followed, requires, on every 
page deep knowledge of human life. 


3. Terror and Horror 
Lytton, as has been pointed out, derived his tragic theory from a study 


of the Greek plays, and now he applies it to the writing of novels, using, 
moreover, the Greek tragedies to illustrate his points. His reason for this 
is that true tragedy, in which the passions are exhibited fully, has not 
been worked out in a modern novel of which he approves. 

He says: “‘True art never disgusts.”” Elsewhere he has distinguished 
between the horror that the blood in Philoctetes arouses in us and the 
terror that Oedipus arouses. Horror is physical and plays on the weakest 
parts of our nature. Terror appeals to the highest part, the moral sense.® 
It is not, it appears here, so much the theme as the treatment that deter- 
mines our reactions. 

A modern French writer, if he had taken the subject of Oedipus, would have dis- 
gusted us by details of the incest itself, or forced us from the riven heart to gaze 
upon the bloody and eyeless sockets of the blind king . . .** 


The German writers whom Lytton admired stop before terror becomes 
mere horror. Schiller believed that the final effect of a work of art should 
not be entirely one of pain. “According to him,” Lytton adds, “pleasure 
of the art should exceed the sympathy with the suffering.’’ Our terror is 
intellectual, and it is mitigated by the effect of pathos. We may be 


% Athens, op. cit., 519. % Pamphlets and Sketches, 340. 
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certain about the mechanism of tragedy, although we have to hesitate 
when we describe the actual effects of it on modern man. 


4. Description 











From terror and horror Lytton turns to description, which is amost 

ae the main support of the novelist who begins his novel with no definite 

: ig conception at all, and it is a great aid, Lytton admits, to the novelist with 

aes a great idea; for in description lies the novelist’s advantage over a 

LF dramatic poet. Things on the stage are to be things done, but between the 

ee covers of a novel, they are to be things described. This is the first time, it 

1% £ should be noted, that Lytton points to a fundamental distinction be- 
£4: tween the novel-form and the drama-form. 

i In narrative, the writer is his own scene painter. Scott has never been 

4 t outdone at this. It will be recalled that Lytton’s earlier complaint was 

as not direct at the quality of Scott’s scene-painting but at the quantity of 


it. “We only lament that Scott did not combine with external description 
an equal, or, at least, not very inferior, skill in metaphysical analysis.’’*’ 

The novelist who knows where he is going will use description as a 
definite means. If a climatic scene is to take place on a moor, the writer 
will take care to dwell on the sinister features of the otherwise unim- 
portant place. Similarly, if there are natural objects that are to have 





2 ‘ bearing on the denouement, they should be described early, as in Oedipus 
; ‘| in Coloneus. Description may also serve to indicate the passage of time; 
; 4 Lytton here points to his Eugene Aram, which contains indications of the 
ia passing seasons. 

a3 But—and this is the point that Lytton insists on—the description the 


novelist employs is not only that of landscape. He may describe feelings, 
| whereas the dramatist must throw them into dialogue. It is the novelist’s 
aig ‘ privilege to go straight to the heart and, with no indirection at all, tell 
. what he finds there. Godwin has done this elaborately and Goethe most 
successfully. Lytton’s theory, at this point, undoubtedly looks in the 
re. direction of the later psychological novel. 

: f ; : Conduct us to the cavern of the heart, light the torch, and startle and awe us 
i} ie by what you reveal; but if you keep us all day in the cavern, the effect is lost, 
and our only feeling is that of impatience and desire to get away. 


5. Arrangement of Incidents 


We now come to the beginning of Lytton’s sustained distinction be- 
tween the novel and the drama as art-forms. The only previous appear- 
ance of this distinction in Lytton’s criticism was in certain criticism of 
Miss L. E. Landon’s Romance and Reality. There Miss Landon was 
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Harold H. Watts 285 
advised to go to school to the drama and learn to show her characters in 
action instead of talking about them interminably.** So far in the present 
essay, it would seem that the novel is sent to drama to learn its higher 
lessons; for in the drama are the examples of the sublime and of the play 
of passions that Lytton did not find in the English novel of his day. 

Now comes an almost too definite parting «i the ways. The novelist 
must use one kind of technique (such someti:nes seems to be Lytton’s 
reasoning) because the dramatist uses another kind.*® The basis of the 
distinction lies in the physical limitations of each form; it is the audi- 
torium opposed to the closet. Some of the individual distinctions, how- 
ever, do not follow so closely as one might wish. 

This is true of the first one. In a play, Lytton states, each incident 

must be the logical outcome of the one which has gone before. In the 
novel, the plot is allowed to shift backward and from the chief persons to 
the minor ones. How this corollary is connected to the fundamental con- 
trast to the media appears as Lytton’s discussion advances. The reader 
in his closet would be overcome by the rush of incidents that the multi- 
tude at a theater desires. The individual is more likely to be pleased by 
the type of interest which is not oratorical. The theatre is but a step 
from the hustings; the closet is a long way. For this reason, the interest 
of a novel must be finer and more subtle in appeal. 
The novelist can appeal to those delicate and subtle emotions, which are easily 
awakened when we are alone, but which are torpid and unfelt in the electric con- 
tagion of popular sympathies. The most refining among us will cease to refine 
when placed in the midst of a multidude. 


The plot of a drama must be logical and “tight” in the extreme. Because 
of the constrictions of time and space, which hold a play within four 
walls, the drama must win the audience by presenting a representation 
of life in which all that is constrained and consequential is made to seem 
natural. The novel, because it has few bounds, is able to stress those fea- 
tures of life which convince us that chance rules our destinies. 

From this same “law of accident’? Lytton deduces other conclusions 
about the arrangement of incident in a novel. In a novel, he contends, a 
hero may break his neck by falling from a horse, whereas in a drama a 
hero’s fate must be the upshot of previous deeds. Don Quixote’s death 


3° New Monthly Magazine, xxxu, 545. 

% A similar opposition of the two forms, drama and novel, appears in various German 
critical writing—notably in Book v, Chapter vir of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, a book that 
Lytton was constantly citing in his defense of metaphysical fictions. A comparison of the 
two theories will show that, though the English writer probably took his cue from Goethe, 
Lytton’s working out of the distinction is the result of his own taste and experience. 
© Pamphlets and Sketches, 344. 
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was not the necessary result of any particular deed of his—as would 
have had to be the case had his story been told in dramatic form. 

Lytton admired Schiller’s opposition of the laws of drama to those of 
fiction. He praises Schiller’s account of incidents in Fiesco, where the 
German poet substituted for the accidental death of the commander, 
as history relates it, a logical death that is in accord with the laws of 
drama. Had Fiesco been a novel, Lytton observes, the hero could have 
slipped off a board into the waters (historical fact), but since Fiesco is a 
tragedy, the hero must perish by the hand of a patriot he has angered. 
Lytton quotes Schiller: ‘The nature of the Drama does not admit the 
hand of chance.’”*' Lytton adds an illustration of his own. The hands of 
chance may work the death of Ravenswood because he is the hero of 
The Bride of Lammermoor, a novel. But if he had been the hero of a 
drama, his death would have had to be the result of a previous deed. It 
is evident that Lytton trusts, at this time, implicitly this distinction 
which he found in German esthetic speculation and modified to suit his 
purpose—the writing of the esthetic of prose fiction. 


6. Diction 


The distinction leads to a contrast of the diction of the two forms. 
The diction of the drama, addressed to many, must attract the attention 
of large audiences. But the novel, addressed to one reader at a time, 
must have a style that is pitched in a lower key, save when the novelist 
is trying for an effect of the poetical. Here Lytton is a little kinder to 
Scott and admits that the lower tone of his diction was partially the re- 
sult of the form he worked in. 

If the dialogue of Macbeth were the dialogue of a romance on the same subject, 
it would be equally good in itself, but it would seem detestable bombast. If the 
dialogue in Ivanhoe, which is matchless of its kind for fire and spirit, were shaped 
into blank verse, and cut up into a five act play, it would be bald and pointless.” 


The demands of verisimilitude in the novel are great. The reader has 
only his own enthusiasm to consult; and is seldom ready for great flights. 


7. Mechanism and Conduct 


Since the interest of a novel is not, like that of the drama, centered on 
one deed and its consequences, the mechanism and conduct of a novel 


4! Jbid., 345.—Lytton gives in his summary the essence of Schiller’s remarks on catas- 
trophe in the drama. The sentence in the Foreword to Fiesco reads: “ Die wahre Katas- 
trophe des Komplotts, worin der Graf durch einen ungliicklichen Zufall am Ziel seiner 
Wiinsche zu Grunde geht, musste durchaus veriindert werden, denn die Natur des Dramas 
duldet den Finger des Ohngefiihrs oder der unmittelbaren Vorsehung nicht.” 

® Ibid., 34€ 
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may be more casual. It was the picture of a whole society that Lesage 
wished to paint in Gil Blas. Consonant with this conception are the ex- 
cursions, stories within stories, and the recapitulations in that novel. 
They all serve to complete and furnish out the conception and the whole would 
be less rich and consummate in its effect without them. They are not passages 
which lead to nothing, but conduce to many purposes we can never comprehend, 
unless we consider well for what end the building was planned. 


If a novelist wishes to demonstrate the various aspects of a character, 
he will enter upon divagations that appear awkward to the person who is 
used to the laws of the drama. Cervantes and Fielding worked out their 
conceptions perfectly—if we judge them by the laws of the novel. 

Lytton adduces still another argument for the casualness of the novel. 
It is, he says, more like life than the drama is. Scarcely even in life are 
issues so clear-cut and retributions so sure as they are represented in 
the drama. In life many times an incident that we thought of no conse- 
quence at last catches up with us, bringing behind it a train of results 
that is truly amazing and that would never be permitted in the drama. 
But the novel, because of its casualness, can adapt itself to such a hit- 
or-miss progression. 

Lytton regards Scott as the master of the mechanical manipulation of 
external incidents. He has the right amount of action, of longeurs, of 
change of scene, and the correct complication of superficial incident. 
The student “‘will learn more of the art of mechanical construction, than 
by all the rules that Aristotle himself, were he living, could lay down.’ 


8. The Catastrophe 


The concluding pages of the essay, dealing with the catastrophe, are 
important in themselves and in their relation to Lytton’s novels. ‘“‘The 
distinction between the novel and the drama is usually very visible in 
the Catastrophe.’ The final curtain of the drama, with characters lined 
up or lying on the ground, is very displeasing when applied to the novel, 
where the appeal is to the individual judgment of the reader. If, in the 
novel, the last chapter be ‘‘a palpable delusion and a trick,’”’ our pleasure 
is diminished. This is true of many of Scott’s last chapters. Sometimes 
the novel avoids the effect of a final curtain by “‘epilogical chapters,” 
telling that ‘‘Miss Lucy died an old maid, and how miser Grub was 
found dead on his money-chest”—‘“a custom that we think might now 
give place to less hacknied inventions.” 

“Less hacknied inventions” are as follows, derived, for the most part, 
from the contrast of drama and fiction. The drama can stand only one 


* Tbid., 347. “ Ibid. 348. * Tbid., 350. “ Idem. 
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catastrophe, but the novel may have several. Scott, with his technica] 
excellence, affords us examples of this in Ivanhoe. The death of Bois 
Guilbert is the “apparent catastrophe,” but the marriage of Ivanhoe 
and Rowena, the visit of Rowena to Rebecca, and Rebecca’s farewell— 
all these incidents are needed to round out the novel. 

But a novel should have a moral conclusion, in addition to the struc- 
tural conclusion which we find illustrated in Scott. To illustrate this, 
Lytton points to his own recently published novel, Alice. The external or 
apparent catastrophe lies in Caesarini’s act of vengeance, “‘but the com- 
plete denouement and completion of the more typical meanings, and the 
ethical results of the fiction, are reserved to the moment when Maltrav- 
ers recognizes the Natural to be the true Ideal, and is brought, by faith 
and beauty of simple goodness, to affection and respect for mankind it- 
self,””*7 In a drama, Lytton states, so many concluding episodes would be 
simply insufferable, but in a novel they are crowning excellences. 

A last distinction is drawn. In a play, the catastrophe is an event that 
has been foreshadowed by previous events. Comes the opposite: in the 
novel “‘it will often be highly artistical to revive in the consummating 
effect many slight details—incidents the author had but dimly shadowed 
out—mysteries that you had judged till then he had forgotten to clear 
up. ... “8 Lytton has pushed his formula a step farther, and he denies 
that the practice he suggests is an ill-considered trick. It has a fidelity 
“to the natural and life-like order of events.’’ Our own lives are colored 
by influences that we can hardly trace; an accident will spell our fate, 
and a chance word once remembered will move us to action. 

The Proustian air of this explanation is shattered by an example 
Lytton gives of what he has in mind. ‘The feather the eagle carelessly 
sheds by the wayside plumes the shaft that transfixes him.” In this the 
accident is unbelievable coincidence which disgusts us rather than 
pleases. Not even Lytton’s concluding remarks can dispel our doubts 
about the artistic value of this particular form of “catastrophe.” “In 
this management and combination of incidents towards the grand end, 
knowledge of human nature can alone lead the student to the knowledge 

of Ideal Art.’’4® 

Lytton puts these technical details aside and concludes his study 
of the art of fiction by saying that we ought to feel, when we close a book, 
that it is a whole. ‘The book itself should be a thought.’ Rules in the 
hands of him who has a great thought will be valuable. Lytton sees 
clearly the limitations of his present essay. ‘Genius will arrive at fame 


7 Tbid., 361. 48 Idem. 
 Tbid., 352. 8 Thid., 351. 
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by the light of its own star.”’*! His essay, perhaps has suggested an intel- 
lectualization of the art of writing fiction; if so, his last words are de- 
voted to counteracting such an impression.” 

We must let the heart be a student as well as the head. No man who is a passion- 
less and cold spectator will ever be an accurate analyst of all the motives and 
springs of action. Perhaps if we are to search for the true secret of Creative 
Genius, we should find that secret in the intenseness of the sympathies. 


CONCLUSION 


Lytton’s theories of prose fiction are at once extensive and explicit, 
dealing as they do with the aim of fiction (presenting the great concep- 
tion, the ideal) and the means by which the aim may be achieved. It is a 
body of theory which looks beyond the practice of fiction in his own day, 
which was, in the current phrase, “dramatic” and toward later fiction 
which is “metaphysical” in Lytton’s sense—the fiction that deals with 
the secret life of the spirit. The most interesting single point in Lytton’s 
theories is his distinction between the drama and novel, with the need 
for different technique for the working out of /lifferent forms. He sensed 
the necessity of presenting the devious and non-dramatic forms of exist- 
ence and the fitness of prose fiction as a medium for such efforts. Some of 
his particular distinctions seem to us petty from the vantage-point of 
the present. Lytton suffered the limitations of all who pioneer—the blind- 
ness that is the complement of ambitious vision. 

Haroip H. Watts 


Purdue University 


® Tbid., 352. 
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XVIII 
THE COSTUMBRISTA MOVEMENT IN MEXICO 


HEN the liberal journalist Fernandez de Lizardi found himself 

barred from further discussion of political conditions, at the close 
of the first brief term of freedom of the press in Mexico in 1812, he 
turned to descriptions of manners and customs as a means of reaching 
his public, not with the intention of furnishing entertainment but, like 
Larra two decades later,' with the hope of effecting reforms. Under cover 
of this type of material, which seemed perfectly harmless to the censors, 
he portrayed in his El Pensador mexicano, during 1813 and 1814, social 
and educational conditions as they then existed in the capital of the 
viceroyalty. When this avenue of expression was gradually closed to 
him after 1814 by the absolutist régime, Lizardi resorted to fiction; in 
his three realistic novels, picaresque in form but replete with costumbrista 
material, he accomplished for Mexico City what Mesonero Romanos 
futilely planned some years later to do for Madrid through the pica- 
resque novel.? Under the free press in 1820 Lizardi turned from fiction 
to a defense of the constitution; in El Conductor eléctrico he published 
many articles similar in tone and purpose to Mifiano’s Cartas, which 
appeared in Madrid in the same year; but he contributed nothing further 
toward the development of the satirical sketch on mianners. When the 
more finished costumbrista article made its appearance in Mexico almost 
twenty years later, the revival of the form was due, not to native initia- 
tive, but to Spanish models. The Mexican literary periodicals in which 
these wsre published coincided both in content and in point of time with 
their Spanish prototypes; those in which fully developed costumbrista 
essays appear date, in the mother country from the opening, in Mexico 
from the close, of the third decade. 

Mesonero Romanos was the first model. In 1838 the Ensayo literario 
reprinted his “El romanticismo y los roménticos,” and in 1840 other 
periodicals published “El amante corto de vista” [17], “La politico- 
manfa”’ [29], “Una visita a San Bernardino”’ [33], “La posada” [25], and 
“Antes, ahora, y después” [18], as well as translations of two of Addison’s 
essays [1-2]. Imitators were soon busy. In that year appeared four 
Mexican articles based on traditional Spanish themes: “Un domingo” 
by “D. Benedetto” [118]; “Ensayo histérico sobre las modas” and 


1 For many valuable suggestions concerning the terminology employed and parallels in 
Spanish costumbrista literature, I am indebted to Prof. F. Courtney Tarr of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 2 Memorias de un setenton (Madrid, 1880), pp. 185-186. 

3 The bracketed numbers refer to the corresponding citations in the bibliography. 
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“Lecciones a un periodista novel,’ both signed “‘B.” [191-192]; and 
“Las doncellas,” which bears the signature of “D. Benedetto I. del 
F.” [204]. Guillermo Prieto was probably the author of all, although he 
admits the use of only the first of these pseudonyms.‘ In the essay so 
signed, which is by far the best, “D. Benedetto” visits the home of a 
widow and her three daughters who maintain themselves by their 
needles, takes a stroll along Bucareli Street, and ends the day by attend- 
ing a dance given by servants, whom he describes as aping the manners 
of their masters. Incidentally he gently satirizes the various types that 
caught his eye—those dressing to go out for the evening and those dining 
at the then famous Veroli restaurant. 

We are left in no doubt concerning the model Prieto followed in these 
early sketches, for he tells us frankiy: 


Por aquellos tiempos Ilegaron a México, coleccionados, algunos artfculos de 
“El Curioso Parlante,” comenzados a publicar en 1836. 

Yo, sin antecedente alguno, publicaba con el seudénimo de Don Benedetto, 
mis primeros cuadros, y al ver que Mesonero queria escribir un Madrid antiguo 
y moderno, yo quise hacer lo mismo, alentado en mi empresa por Ramirez mi 


inseparable compafiero. 
Emprendia mis paseos de estudio, tomando un rumbo, y fijando en mi mem- 


oria sus circumstancias mAs caracterfsticas.® 


In 1841 other foreign costumbristas were introduced through Mexican 
periodicals to the reading public. Jouy was discussed in a brief article® 
which accompanied a translation of one of his essays [12]. Larra’s death 
was announced in an article, “Figaro,” previously published in the 
Spanish Revista nacional and El Espafiol; this was followed by Zorilla’s 
poem, “A la memoria dei joven y desgraciado autor D. Mariano José de 
Larra,’”””’ which had been read at his funeral. Three of Mesonero’s articles 
were reprinted—‘“‘Hablemos de mi pleito” [27], “La almonera”’ [15], and 
“El espiritu de la asociacién” [26]—and one by Augusto Ochoa—‘“‘Dia 
de San Juan” [35], which had earlier appeared in Spain in El Artista. 

In the same periodicals which reprinted these are twenty-two coslum- 
brista articles by Mexican writers, which may well be considered in three 
groups. In the first are those that treat of themes more or less traditional 
in Spanish costumbrista literature. In two unsigned essays, a practical 


* Memorias de mis tiempos: 1828-1840 (Paris-Mexico, 1906), p. 375; Ibid., 1840-1853, 
p. 72.—Guillermo Prieto (1818-1897) was important as writer, editor, cabinet minister, 
senator, and professor. He contributed regularly to Mexican periodicals from 1840 until 
his death. Further details of his early life are given in his Memorias, which cover the years 
1228-1853. 5 Memorias de mis tiempos: 1840-1853, p. 72. 

*“Juicio de Jouy sobre la mujer,”’ Semanario de las seforitas mejicanas, 1 (1841), 208. 

1 El A puntador (1841), pp. 241-246. 
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joker [209] and the daily occupations of a dandy of Mexico City [205] 
are presented. A writer who styles himself ‘Uno de tantos” [232] re- 
counts a visit to a gambling house and the manner in which he was 
fleeced; another, whose nom de plume is “Imitacién del Estudiante”— 
“El Estudiante” being the pseudonym of the contemporary Spanish 
writer Antonio Maria Segovia—ridicules the too numerous class in 
Mexico that passed its existence doing nothing [215]. Ten of the essays 
of the year bear the name of Fabricio N dfiez [93-102]; in seven of these 
he describes diversions of the populace on saints’ days, the life and 
animation characteristic of certain parts of the capital, the tertulias of 
the middle class in contrast with those of the aristocracy, the opening of 
the opera season, and the daily life of rich young men about town. All 
of this group are objective in nature and have no apparent purpose but 
that of picturing manners and customs. In the second group are four 
sketches marked by concrete, detailed, picturesque realism. One de- 
scribes in this fashion the customs peculiar to Mexico in regard to St. 
John’s Day [212]; another, the Corpus Christi Day festivities of the 
Indians of a suburb of the capital [201]; in the third, the peculiar customs 
observed in connection with the masquerade in Campeche and Mérida 
[214] are recounted; while the fourth portrays certain festivities indulged 
in by the lower classes when sitting up with the corpse of a child [233]. 
Ochoa’s “Dia de San Juan” [35] furnished the inspiration for the first of 
these; and the same writer’s “Velatorios” [El Artista, 11, 57], for the last. 
In the essays of the third group—three by Nifiez and four by “Ver- 
dad,” the authors reveal the deeper and more subtle purpose which dis- 
tinguishes the work of Larra. The former criticizes the general lack of 
progress in Mexico, the slowness of the mails, and the poor lighting, 
filthy condition, and bad manners of the audience of the Coliseo, the 
principal theater [93, 99]; while the latter in “Quiero ser poeta” [237], 
modeled on Larra’s “Yo quiero ser cémico,” devotes himself primarily 
to ridiculing romantic literature while giving advice to an ignorant 
youth concerning a literary career; but incidentally the author gives us 
an insight into the intolerable political corruption then prevalent under 
the dictator Santa Ana. In advising the youth against attempting the 
social essay, he asks: 
éQuién serfs. el guapo que se atreviera a representar a uno de nuestros generales 
in partibus, a uno de nuestros agiotistas, sin que fuera a pagar su audacia a la 
Acordada? 


He strikes again at political corruption in “Un destino” [235], in which 
a traditional character type is depicted—a down-and-out individual 
with a leaning to literature, who finally secures, through influence, a 
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position for which he has no qualifications. The author, disgusted with 
the recital of the ne’er-do-well’s career, concludes the story by telling 
how he got rid of him: 

Y d4ndole con la puerta en la cara, le despedi, compadeciendo a la pobre repib- 
lica, tan Ilena de sanguijuelas, que sin mérito ni honradez ocupan destinos de 
toda clase, mal obtenidos y peor desempefiados. 


In another essay, for which he took as his model Larra’s celebrated ‘‘Dia 
de difuntos de 1836,” ‘““Verdad”’ recounts how he spent that day in 1841 
[236]: a visit to San Fernando cemetery left him melancholy and de- 
jected, for all he saw there made him realize more fully the frailty of 
humanity; in the city, the inscriptions on the public buildings glared at 
him as so many monstrous falsehoods; and even the Portal de Merca- 
deres at the hour of the paseo failed to bring peace, for on the foreheads 
of the passersby he seemed to see the inscriptions he had earlier read 
in the cemetery. Less satirical is “Crédito puiblico” [234]—an account 
of the various types that gathered at the Veroli restaurant; but in all 
of these articles both Nifiez and “Verdad” have a deeper purpose than 
the mere description of manners and customs per se. 

The year 1842, owing perhaps to greater restrictions placed upon the 
press, saw the publication of very few costumbrista sketches. The only 
periodical, of even humble literary pretensions, was the rather inane 
Semanario de las seforitas mejicanas; in it are four very second-rate 
articles of this nature. One, signed “Observador” [220], deals with cus- 
toms peculiar to the carnival season in Mexico; and another, “Las 
Edades” [221], satirizes those individuals that try to conceal their age— 
a time-worn theme. To a subscriber who complained that no articulos 
had appeared lately, the editor of the periodical replied [211] that the 
difficulty in regard to this type of literature was not in the writing—the 
only requirement for that being an ability to read French—but in the 
fact that every individual guilty of the vice satirized thought himself 
the subject; here he is probably following Larra who had steadily and 
bitterly bewailed this same fact. In a fairly clever article, in which a 
device popular with the Spanish costumbristas is employed, the writer, 
probably “I.G.,” the editor, pretends that while he was trying to write 
such an articulo a young lady arrived who wanted to tell him how to do 
it without offending individuals; to every one of the many subjects he 
suggested, she objected; but after she had gone, he found that the 
conversation itself had furnished him with an article of the desired type. 

Early in 1843 there appeared in Mexico a periodical* which gave con- 

® Espana pintoresca, arttstica, monumental, literaria y de costumbres, México, 1843-1844. 


Vol. 1 (Imp. de Vicente Garcfa Torres, 1843) has 582 pages; Vol. u (Imp. de la Hesperia, 
1844) has 312. 
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siderable impetus to the costumbrista movement, although it contained 
no articles of this type by Mexicans. In it were reprinted a large number 
of Spanish articles which had appeared in periodicals of the peninsula 
at an earlier date; among these were costumbrista sketches by Clemente 
Diaz, Antonio Flores, Enrique Gil, Antonio de Iza Zamacola, José 
Somoza, José de Vicente y Carabantes, Larra [13-14] and Mesonero 
Romanos [16, 19-24, 26, 28, 30-32]. The spirit of the publication is 
epitomized in the extract from Larra which serves as an epigraph: 


Nada nos queda nuestro, sino el polvo de nuestros antepasados, que hollamos con 
planta indiferente; segunda Roma en recuerdos antiguos y en nulidad presente, 
tropezamos en nuestra marcha adonde quiera que nos volvamos con rastros de 
grandeza pasada, con ruinas gloriosas.. . 


A few lines in the introduction to the first volume® give evidence of the 
realization of the loss sustained by Spanish letters in the death of Larra: 


Un hombre, un solo hombre falta en ese principio de movimiento general: el 
profundo filésofo, que tan exactamente anatomizaba el arte en sus partes mas 
intimas, yace mudo para siempre en un féretro sangriento ... No! nadie en 
Espafia heredé el espfritu de Figaro; la pluma de Larra, como la péfiola del 
Gran Cervantes, permanecer4 sobre su tumba sin que nadie la levante! 


That interest in the costumbristas and especially in Mesonero Romanos 
had already been aroused is suggested by the publishers’ note which 
prefaces the installments of his Recuerdos de Viaje, 1840-1841; in this 
they predict that the forthcoming articles will be enjoyed as much as his 
Escenas matritenses, ‘que han sido leidas en México con avidez.”’ 

With the establishment of El Museo mexicano, a far more ambitious 


‘literary journal than any that had yet appeared in Mexico, an increasing 


local interest in the sketch of manners and customs became evident. In 
its first two volumes (1843) are six such sketches, all of which, with the 
exception of a rather insignificant one by Manuel Payno [107], were 
contributed by Guillermo Prieto, who then began to use the pseudonym 
of “Fidel,” by which he has since been known. In three of these he pre- 
sents contemporary but by no means original types: the old woman who 
tries to keep young by the use of cosmetics, who eats up all the food at 
every gathering she attends, and who especially delights in bringing bad 
news [135]—one of the most satiric of his essays; the girl of the middle 
class, poor but proud of her ancestry [127]; and the old hypocrite who 
poses as a saint but is at heart a rake [121]. In others, “Fidel’’ devotes 
himself mainly to manners and customs: the diversions of a party that 
spends the day at Chapultepec [123], and scenes in the restaurants and 


* This is taken from Recuerdos y Bellezas de Espafta (Barcelona, 1839). 
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second-rate boarding houses, in the churches, the morgue, and the 
theater [113]. 

To the third volume of El Museo (1844) Prieto contributed four 
essays: these are concerned with the Teatro de Nuevo México before 
and during a performance [114]; customs in the carnival season [111]; 
coachmen [115]; and venders of a drink called “chia’’ [130]. In the last 
of these he shows a trend toward the genuinely local and contemporary 
type. Interest in such material was growing, but the attitude of the 
editor, in the introduction to this volume, suggests nothing original: 


Pero como ademis el objeto de este periddico consiste en mezclar lo Gtil con lo 
agradable, sus editores han resuelto insertar en el Museo la colecci6n que con el 
nombre de Costumbres y Trajes nacionales, habfan anunciado publicar separada- 
mente en un album. Las costumbres y usos de la repiblica, tan curiosos como 
interesantes, seran descritos con toda la exactitud que nos fuere posible, y sus 
laminas iluminadas todas, o en su mayor parte, se procurar4 que tengan la co- 
rreccién y belleza necesarias para cumplir debidamente su objeto. 


As a result, the names of many new costumbristas appear. These take 
for their subjects various aspects of life in the capital and in rural dis- 
tricts. “I. de L.” longs for the pen of “El Curioso Parlante” in order to 
describe the various species of Mexican fops [210]; “Tristan” ridicules 
the fashionable youth who has returned to Mexico after being educated 
in Europe [231]; “L. R.,” probably following Mesonero, describes his 
visit to an insane asylum [216]—all traditional themes; while ‘‘Yo,”’ in 
recounting the daily life of the typical water carrier [105], and an 
anonymous writer who concerns himself with the life and customs of 
various classes of artisans in the city are presenting more original 
cuadros. The trend toward the local and picturesque shows itself also in 
“Los rancheros,”’ which describes the life of the laborers on the haciendas 
[227]; in “La jarochita” [65] by José M. Esteva; and in three sketches 
[138-140] in which Angel Vélez pictures the dress, manners, and customs 
of the lower classes in and about Vera Cruz. Only two foreign costum- 
bristas are represented: Bretén de los Herreros by “La nodriza”’ [4] and 
Washington Irving by ‘“‘La noche buena” [10]. 

In El Liceo mexicano, of which two volumes were issued in 1844, are 
thirteen costumbrista essays, all except one—“Los aficionados” by 
Antonio M. Segovia [37}—by Mexican writers. Five are anonymous and 
treat in the main of traditional types: the landlord [202];'° the romantic 
poet [224]; the amorous old woman [206]; the individual that boasts of 


1 The reference to Larra in this article is the earliest by a Mexican writer noted. Articles 
on him by Spaniards and similarities in topic and style have been commented on in con- 
nection with earlier articles. 
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knowledge in all fields [199]; and the coquette [207]. A profoundly satiric 
observer, identified by Iguiniz" as Lufs Martinez de Castro, recounts 
a visit to a sick friend whose wife is so occupied with religious activities 
that she neglects him—a new variation of the mojigata theme; portrays 
the type that fattens through dishonesty in both public and private life; 
and ridicules a supposed friend for the excessive use of certain phrases in 
his conversation [90-92]. ‘“‘Calamocha”’ writes of the periodicals of the 
day and the trials of a newspaper man [198]; “El Licenciado Vidriera”’ 
takes manias as his theme and uses as an example a poverty-stricken 
gentleman whose obsession consisted of going daily at the hour of the 
paseo to the Alameda, where he saluted, as if on intimate terms with 
them, the elegant folk who passed [217]. “‘El Reptil” portrays the pedant 
type [228] and A.A. Franco calls attention, in an amusing style, to the 
avariciousness of the day by telling the story of a young woman who 
rejected her suitor when one more affluent appeared, while the jilted one 
consoled himself by looking for another rich gir] [67]. 

In 1845 conditions in Mexico, from whatever angle observed, were 
deplorable. Owing to twenty-three years of political struggle, the 
country was bankrupt; the monarchists were watching their chance to 
bring in a foreign ruler; governmental positions had been filled with 
henchmen who used their offices solely as a means of profit; and war 
with the United States, over Texas, was imminent.” Men who realized 
the situation were naturally disheartened and pessimistic. Under these 
conditions it is small wonder that such a writer as Larra should have a 
strong appeal; and it was in that year that the first Mexican edition of 
Figaro was published. His influence seems possible in an article on the 


1 Juan B. Igufniz, Catdlogo de seudénimos, anagramas e iniciales de escritores mexicanos 
(Paris-Mexico, 1913). 

12 In this year Juan Bautista Morales published in book form, under the title of EJ Gallo 
pitagérico, a series of articles satirizing Santa Ana and the extravagances of his govern- 
ment, some of which had been published in El Siglo XIX , a newspaper of liberal tendencies. 
In the prologue to an enlarged edition which appeared in 1857, the author explains the full 
significance of the articles of 1845, and F. Zarco, in a sketch of the author’s life, which 
ended that year, gives the following estimate of him as a satirist and costumbrista: “Como 
escritor de costumbres tenia chispa, gracia y originalidad, no falt4ndole esa malicia in- 
ofensiva que da gracia a la sAtira, aunque en sus escritos nunca se encuentra la amarga hiel 
de la malevolencia. Describe a veces como E] Curioso Parlante, y si no tiene la escéptica 
filosoffa de Ffgaro, ni Ja exuberancia festiva de Fidel, lo distinguen una perspicacia y un 
candor que lo asemejan al célebre Swift, con cuyo genio tiene m4s de una analégia. 

13 Obras completas de Figaro. México, Impreso en papel mexicano en la calle de la Palma 
n&m. 4 [Imp. de José Mariano Lara], 1845. 2 vols.—This edition is almost exactly a reprint 
of the Madrid edition of 1843. In the Mexican, the life by Cortés is at the end of Vol. n; 
under arliculos, ““E] dogma de los hombres libres’’ is omitted; and “Un desaffo,” “Partir 
a tiempo,” and “Tu amor o la muerte” are omitted from the Teairo. 
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cuadro de costumbres published that same year by Prieto," for in setting 
forth the characteristics that the costumbrista essayist should reveal— 
profound observation, knowledge of the country, tact, and ability to so 
present types as to cause amusement rather than anger—he is expressing 
in the main the ideas concerning the articulo that Larra voiced in his 
review of Mesonero’s Panorama matritense. Then, under guise of explain- 
ing why it was difficult to write such articles in Mexico, but in reality 
passing judgment with critical insight on the nation itself, Prieto points 
out that there are wide divergences between the races in Mexico; that the 
Indians, as in colonial days, are the slaves of the creoles, who despise 
everything native and favor only foreign importations. Neither are the 
creoles entirely proud of all their legacy from Spain: “El resto de las 
costumbres espafiolas también lo ocultamos con vergiienza mientras el 
anciano venerable de una familia representa al célebre castellano viejo 
de Figaro.” In urging the costumbrista writer to continue his work in 
spite of the difficulties, Prieto reveals his conception, suggestive of that 
of Mesonero, of the ultimate function of the articulo de costumbres: 

Pero no . . . debe desmayar el escritor de costumbres; sus cuadros algan dia 
seran como las medallas que recuerdan una época leijana .. . 

Entonces el escritor de costumbres, auxiliar eficaz de la historia, guardara 
el retrato del avaro que se enriquecié con las lagrimas del huérfano; entonces la 
caricatura del rastrero aspirante ser4 una leccién severisima; y el chiste c6mico 
derramado en la pintura de esos enlaces mercantiles y disimbolos influira en la 
ventura doméstica. 


In spite of this ‘encouragement to other writers, Prieto continued for 
some years to be the chief contributor of such articles to the literary 
periodicals of the capital. In 1845 the second volume of El Ateneo con- 
tained only one costumbrista essay, “La manfa de los albums,” translated 
from the French of Henri Monnier [34]. The leading literary journal 
during 1845-1846 was La Revista cientifica y literaria, to which Prieto 
contributed three articles on customs. One, in the first volume, deals 
with a trip to Cuernavaca [129]; another, in relating the trials of a writer 
who has to serve as a godfather, describes certain baptismal practices 
[124]; while the third [110] reveals the difficulties of a middle-class youth 
obsessed with a taste for society above his own station. The second 
volume contains six essays, one each by Payno and R. de la Sierra, and 
four by Prieto, three of which are of interest: a description of the popular 
pelota game to which the author ascribes an Indian origin [119]; an 
entertaining account of a family row [125]; and one in which Fidel, like 
Figaro in “Todo es mAscaras,”’ describes certain types seen at a ball. 


“ “Literatura nacional. Cuadros de costumbres,” Revista cientifica y literaria de Méjico, 
1 (1845), 27-29. 
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While Prieto was thus describing life at the capital, Manuel Barba- 
chano, who signed himself ““D. Gil de las Calzas verdes,” was performing 
a similar service for his native city, Merida, in Yucatan. Thirteen such 
articles appeared in the Registro yucateco during 1845 and 1846 [44—-56]. 
Some of these picture types more or less universal—the tiresome person 
who cannot be gotten rid of [56]; the dutiful wife who acquires a pen- 
chant for romantic literature [53]; the individual whose learning consists 
solely of memorized quotations from classic authors [45]; and the person 
who takes upon himself the task of solving all the problems of society 
[44]. Others deal with certain phases of social life modified to conform 
to the special environment of Merida—the topics of conversation in the 
tertulia [50]; the methods by which gamblers fleece newcomers [46]; the 
difficulties that beset a stranger who attempts to locate any one in 
Merida, where the streets are unnamed and the houses unnumbered [48]; 
and the impositions of those who regard themselves as confidential 
friends [51]. 

In 1846, owing to the political situation and the invasion of the 
United States army, both La Revista and El Museo suspended publica- 
tion, and during the next two years no periodical of a similar nature 
appeared. But only a few months elapsed after the withdrawal of the 
foreign troops before the first number of El Album mexicano was issued, 
January 6, 1849; and two volumes appeared during that year. To this 
Payno contributed two articles, one of which [109] describes customs in 
Mexican homes during Holy Week; and Prieto, at that time minister of 
finance, contributed eight, among them “Enero” [122], which describes 
the Christmas celebration termed the macimiento, extending from 
Christmas Eve to Epiphany on January 6, when it is ended with the 
celebrated “rifa de compadres” and a ° all. Quite different in tone are 
three articles inspired by Larra. In “Para mafiana” [108] which, as the 
title suggests, is based on Larra’s “‘Vuelva Vd. mafiana,” Payno’s theme 
is procrastination in Mexico—that everything that should be done today 
is left for the morrow. In conclusion the author remarks: 


Si veis algunos pobres que de repente se han hecho ricos; si veis a muchos 
hombres oscuros que han Ilegado a ser generales y ministros; si veis a ciertos 
revolucionarios que triunfan, o a gobernantes que se conservan en el poder, 
pensad que la raz6n capital es que esos hombres no han dejado para mafiana 
ninguna de las cosas que debian hacer hoy. 


Two of Fidel’s essays of that year, ‘Un convite inesperado” [116] and 
“Vaya unas personas obsequiosas” [134], both of which deal with the 
type that makes himself a nuisance with his efforts to please, show the 
influence of Larra’s “El castellano viejo.” Other familiar types that 
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Prieto delineates include the middle-aged woman, loose of tongue and as 
full of proverbs as Sancho Panza, who recounts in homely parlance the 
annoyances that arise from moving from one house to another [128]; old 
women whose conversation ranges from religion to scandalous gossip 
[133]; the dandy, in reality hated by women, that boasts of his imagined 
conquests in love [120]; and the female go-between, who profits by 
arranging marriages for girls who attend her éertulias (132]. In his eighth 
essay Fidel describes a Sunday morning in Mexico City—the strollers in 
the Alameda and along the Portal, and those on horseback and in car- 
riages on their way to Tacubaya or to San Cosme [126]. 

Far less literary in nature was El Tio Nonilla, of which the first num- 
ber appeared on August 19 of the same year. In this there are three 
articulos de costumbres: ‘“‘Un baile de candil” [194] describes the manners 
and customs noted at a dance attended by servants; “‘La suegra”’ [197] 
recounts in a humorous vein the part played by the typical mother-in- 
law when her daughter gives birth to a child;"* and “Don Amadeo” [203] 
an excellent articulo based in part apparently on Larra’s “E]) castellano 
viejo,” recounts a boresome dinner at the home of an acquaintance whose 
dominant passion was love for his children. 

In the 1851 issues of El Veracruzano are two essays. ‘‘Un viaje en 
suefios” [193], a satiric essay in the manner of Larra, to whom the 
author refers directly, satirizes government officials who claim to pro- 
mote the happiness of all but are actuated only by selfish motives. The 
second [195] describes a typical “baile de cruz” which took place in a 
tenement house occupied by laboring folk in Vera Cruz. 

During 1851 an important literary journal, La [lustracién mexicana, 

began publication in Mexico City. It consists of five volumes, the first 
two bearing the date of 1851; the third, 1852; and the fourth and fifth, 
1854. In the introduction to the first volume the traditional concept of 
the function of the articulo de costumbres is clearly set forth by the 
editors. 
Para corregir los vicios y los defectos de que por desgracia adolecen las sociedades, 
no bastan a veces los consejos, ni son suficientes los preciptos; hay, si, una arma 
terrible: el ridiculo. En todos los pueblos ha sido necesaria la s4tira mds o 
menos amarga, y es inmenso el namero de escritores de esta clase, desde Arist6- 
fanes y Juvenal, hasta Figaro y Bennecke. Producciones satiricos, estudios de 
costumbres, etc., etc., veran la luz en La Jilustracién, y siempre se atacaran 
defectos generales, sin dirigirse jam4s a persona determinada. 


In the introduction to the second volume this further statement occurs: 


8 In this the writer refers both to Los Espafioles pintados por si mismos and Les frangais 
peints par eux-mémes. 
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Los escritos de costumbres son generalmente estimados por la ligereza de su 
estilo y por las sanas miras que envuelven. En este género, todavia naciente en 
México, nuestros ensayos tenderan a ser una pintura fiel de nuestra sociedad, 
si bien en ellos es preciso dejar pasar algunos rasgos de exageracién, pues sin 
esto no se logra hacer ridiculos ciertos defectos u odiosos los vicios que carcomen 


a todos los paises. 


While the number of costumbrista articles in the publication is com- 
paratively large, that of the contributors is small. Four essays were 
probably taken from Spanish periodicals—one by Vicente SAnchez 
Ocaifia [36], two by Silvela [38-39], and one by Juan de Ariza [3]. Of 
those by Mexican writers, Fernando Orozco y Berra contributed two; 
Fernando Martin Redondo, one; anonymous writers, three; and Fran- 
cisco Zarco, fifty. Some of these are purely descriptive: “Revista del 
desayuno” [104] tells of breakfast menus in the various cafes, especially 
in “El Progreso,” whose patrons are described as they are breakfasting 
on a Sunday morning; “Filarmonismo” [136], suggested possibly by 
Bretén’s “El furor filarmonico” or Mesonero’s “La filarmonfa,’’ treats 
humorously of the opera, at that time enjoying great popularity in the 
capital; and ‘“‘Rancheros” [226] describes the manners and customs 
peculiar to the haciendas of Mexico. ‘Por dinero baila el perro” [181] 
strikes a different key; it reveals at once the sordidness and avaricious- 
ness of the age. Before a young woman accepts a suitor, the essayist 
states, she finds out how much he is worth. The venality of all he illus- 
trates in his remarks about the deputies in the national congress—here 
the writer combines general social satire and political satire in a manner 
characteristic of Larra. 

Ofd a esos que desde el puesto que ocupan en una c4mara, gritan ilibertad! 
jpatriotismo! jindependencia! jbuena fe! Vedlos hoy hacer la oposicién al 
ministerio; pero el secretario de estado acaba de darles una palmada en el 
hombro; acaba de decirles dos palabras al oido; ha llegado la hora de votar, y 
los que antes eran de la oposicién, se han convencido de que estaban en un 
error, han cedido a razones de gran peso, y han votado en favor del ministerio. 


Although unsigned, this essay is probably the work of Francisco Zarco, 
better known under his pen name “Fortin,” so striking is its satiric and 
pessimistic tone. A friend of Prieto, like him a foe both to conservative 
republicans and monarchists, an active participant on the side of the 
liberals in politics, Zarco displays in his essays a critical insight un- 
equaled in its keenness by any Mexican writer of the period." In this, 


6 For further details of the life of Zarco, see “‘ Discursos” by Felipe Sanchez Solfs and 
G. Prieto in Velada publica celebrada por el Liceo Hidalgo, la noche de 13 de abril de 1874 
para honrar la memoria del senor Francisco Zarco (Mexico, 1875). 
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as in his irony and sarcasm, he is comparable to Larra, who was doubt- 
less his model and to whom he makes frequent reference. 

Zarco’s essays, like Larra’s, reveal the personality, the temperament, 
and power of reflection of the writer, and his ability to emphasize the 
inner rather than the external significance of a subject. In these artfculos, 
in contrast with those of the less gifted costumbristas who treat manners 
and customs purely objectively, the personal reflections of the author are 
of primary interest, for he was concerned with manners and customs 
only as a basis for his own reactions. His outlook on life, as expressed in 
his essays, is pessimistic, and justly so, for at the time he wrote the 
future of Mexico appeared dismal indeed. In his first essay in La J]us- 
traci6n [183]—written in his admirably discursive vein—he explains why 
he is unwilling to write on the theater, and describes, in a style very sim- 
ilar to that of Larra, some of the conditions then prevailing in Mexico: 


éQué m4s teatro que el mundo, qué mAs farsa que nuestras cosas, qué mejores 
actores que el patriota el honrado, el valiente, el entusiasta, el modesto, la 
pudibunda, la devota y otros mil? 


In “El payaso” [178] he states that there are clowns not only in the 
circus, but also in the house of deputies; and in ‘‘Vendutas” [189] he 
describes the two kinds of auctions and the tricks of the Mexican 
auctioneer; but he comments pointedly that the auctioneer’s cry, “‘¢No 
hay quién da mds?”,, is characteristic of all phases of life, for the one who 
gives most gets “aplausos, elogios, celebridad, amistad, amor,” and he 
who gives most to the ministers gets the government contracts. Two 
articles, both entitled “‘E] palacio nacional” [175-176], use the palace 
and the life about it as a basis for satire on existing conditions. In the 
first he contrasts the reception accorded two men who enter the treasury 
department—one an army officer, come to collect the salary justly due 
him, whom all disregard; the other, a merchant profiting from money- 
lending to the government at an excessive interest rate, whom the 
ministers themselves serve as lackeys. The description of the quarters 
of the president serves as a background for an account of how that 
dignitary spends the day [176]. 

Por la mafiana es cuando los presidentes suelen concebir grandes medidas, como 
quitar asientos del patio, oc plantar un Arbol, o que haya tres centinelas en vez de 
dos, o que la guardia nacional afiada a su vestuario una o dos tiras coloradas, o 
que las mochilas de la tropa se llenen de paja en una procesi6n, o que se les hagan 
guantes con brin o con calcetines. 


In “Del trabajo y la pereza”’ [155] he explains the absence of enthusiasm 
for thrift and industry among the Mexicans. 
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Donde nada se puede hacer, donde todo lo Gtil encuentra obst4culos, donde el 
talento y el mérito son cuasi delitos, donde la masa del pueblo vive oprimida por 
unos cuantos, la indolencia y la apatfa son el resultado del estado de cosas que 
llegan a formar el caracter nacional. Sila propiedad no est4 segura, si no hay sefial 
alguna de estimacién, si todo es visto con indiferencia zpodr4 haber amor al 
trabajo? ... 

Un triste ejemplo de ese contagio presenta Méjico de algunos afios a esta 


parte... 
Por fin, mientras la adulacién, las bajas intrigas, la corrupcién y el vicio sean 


medios seguros de hacer fortuna, poco estimulo habr4 para el trabajo, y el menor 
defecto del hombre sera ser perezoso. 


Less pungent than his essays dealing directly or indirectly with 
political conditions are those that treat of certain features of social life 
in the Mexican capital. Among these are the diversions of various classes 
in the late afternoons [153]; the passion of the majority of the people for 
charades, logogriphs, and puzzles, so great that questions of major im- 
portance are left to the few [146]; the idiosyncrasies of certain individuals 
in the crowds attending the exposition of 1851 [154]; funeral customs 
among the well-to-do [158]; the habit of certain individuals of opening 
an interview by stating they wish only a word, and then of proceeding 
at length [174]; the feigned anxiety with which some await the arrival 
of boats from Europe [177]; the trials of a family that goes to the country 
to spend the vacation [164]; certain prejudices in regard to honor that 
have been inherited from the Spaniards [163]; and the incongruous taste 
of the Mexican equally passionate over bullfights and operas [173]. 

In other essays “Fortin” presents the characteristics of certain types, 
universal rather than peculiar to Mexico; these include the absent- 
minded person who lets his thoughts divert him from the world [156]; 
the man who never dares express an opinion of his own [162]; the youth 
who falls in love with every girl he meets [187]; the libertine [167]; the 
man so subjected to the will of his parents that he becomes a machine 
[166]; the frank person continually getting into hot water by saying 
exactly what he thinks [144]; and the tactless individual who voices 
every idea that occurs to him [141]. 

During 1854-1855 there appeared, probably in installments, Los 
Mexicanos pintados por st mismos, which contains thirty-three essays, 
each devoted to some familiar type of figure.” Three are signed by Juan 


17 Los Mexicanos pintados por st mismos. Tipos y costumbres nacionales, por varios au- 
tores. México. Imprenta de Murgufa, 1854.—The first article bears the date of 1854; the 
later ones, 1855. The titles, one-third of which are substantially those of the Spanish work, 
are as follows: El Aguador, La Chiera, E] Peluquero, E] Barbero, E] Cochero, E] Cémico 
de la Legua, La Costurera, E] Cajero, E] Evangelista, El Sereno, El] Alacenero, La China, 
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de Dios Arias; one, by Feva Irisarri; sixteen are unsigned; and thirteen 
bear only a single initial, which in no case is identified in the various 
works on Mexican pseudonyms. The whole was probably the work of 
that group of liberal writers headed by Altamirano, Prieto, and Zarco. 
Arias, Rivera, Ramirez, Tovar, and Frias y Soto are mentioned by the 
last named as collaborators.'* The participation of Ignacio Ram{frez, the 
radical liberal known as the Mexican Voltaire, is further substantiated 
by the fact that two of the unsigned articles—“‘La Coqueta” and “La 
Estanquillera”—are included in the edition of his works issued in Mexico 
City in 1889. In spite of the popular appeal of these articles, they differ 
from their Spanish prototypes in that political satire occurs in many. 
In “El Mecero,” a dry-goods peddler takes French leave of a family 
with whom he had spent the night, with the remark: 


Por lo mismo, entonces, comprendi lo que mAs tarde han Ilegado a conocer los 
presidentes, y a ejemplo de ellos saqué en limpio, que lo mAs sencillo y econémico 
era desaparecer repentinamente, como el rat6n que ha dejado bien arreglados sus 
cuentas con el queso. 


In “El Ministro,” cabinet officers are ridiculed; in “El Cargador”’ a 
parallel is drawn between a porter and the government; and in “El 
Tocinero” various gibes are directed at the reactionaries. 

During the next decade the liberals had little time to devote to litera- 
ture, for late in 1855 they forced Santa Ana from the country, took over 
the reins of government, drafted a new constitution, and resisted in turn 
the repeated attempts of the reactionaries—the Church and great 
landed proprietors, the combined forces of the European nations to 
whom Mexico was indebted, and, finally, Maximilian with the French 
troops and monarchists. In March, 1862, while the liberals were holding 
the capital, they established El Palo de Ciego, Periéddico poco politico, de 
costumbres, literatura y avisos, and in the following month, La Chinaca; 
both continued publication until shortly before the city was taken by 
the French. The arttculo de costumbres seems not to have been well 
adapted to the main purpose of both—the ridiculing of monarchists— 
for no such essays appear in the latter and only four in the former, one 
of which [43] was taken from a Spanish periodical. In those by Mexican 
writers, ‘““Buscapié,” a young liberal, recounts [196] a visit to some old 
hypocritical, and reactionary women, firm adherents of the Church, who 











La Recamarera, El] Misico de cuerda, E] Poetastro, E] Vendutero, La Coqueta, E] Abo- 
gado, El Arriero, E] Jugador de ajedrez, El Cajista, La Estanquillera, E] Escribiente, El 
Ranchero, El Maestro, La Casera, El Criado, El] Mecero, La Partera, El Ministro, El 
Cargador, El Tocinero, El Ministro ejecutor. 

18“ Album fotografico,” La Orquesta, 3rd Series, 1, no. 68, February 15, 1868. 
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upbraid him for his, to them, heretical views; Alberto Bracho presents 
the stock picture [57] of a young woman who sets out deliberately to 
profit by her youth and charms; and Elizaga paints in black colors the 
equally familiar hypocritical beata who spreads discord with her lying 
and gossiping. 

During the four years of the Empire nothing notable was produced, 
but the definite return of the liberals to power brought about a distinct 
literary revival. Early in 1868 Hilarién Frias y Soto became editor of 
La Orquesta, a periodical of wit and caricature, in which he published a 
series of twenty sketches [70-89] entitled “Album fotogr4fico,” in each 
of which he describes some contemporary type not treated in Los 
Mexicanos pintados por st mismos; among these are the prostitute of the 
better class, the go-between, the widow, the beggar, the street vendor, 
the small-town priest, the laundress, the sexton, the bandit, and the 
hair-dresser. They have been fairly well estimated by Altamirano in the 
following words: 

Cada uno de ellos es un estudio de costumbres, es un retrato de un tipo contem- 
pordneo, y no se sabe cu4l preferir; tanta elegancia hay en el estilo, tanto color 
en la pintura, tanta gracia en el pensamiento, tanta exactitud en el dibujo.'® 


Of the periodicals established in 1869 two deserve special mention: 
El Renacimiento, of which Altamirano was one of the editors, and El 
Semanario ilustrado; in the former there are three local sketches by 
Facundo, which will be discussed later; in the latter, four, all in verse. 
Two of these are by Martin F. de Jéuregui: ““La boda” [68] describes a 
marriage at a ranch home, and “‘E] coleadero” [69] pictures graphically 
various phases of ranch life, the food, the branding, and the various 
contests in horsemanship and roping. The first of the verse cuadros by 
Elizaga [63] describes a home at nightfall—the girls at the window with 
their lovers, while the mother in the kitchen doles out, by the aid of 
beans, the money for the next day’s purchases; the second deals with the 


’ traditional theme of the mania for coaches [62]. Although not in the 


form of costumbrista essays, Alfredo Chavero’s letters of travel, Fidel’s 
letters to E] Nigromante [Ignacio Ramfrez], and the same writer’s weekly 
reviews shed much light on manners and customs. 

The popularity of the cuadro was not limited to the capital; it played 
an important réle in some of the provincial journals. In the introduction 
to La Aurora literaria, a journal established in Morelia, Michoacan, in 
1875, the editor, Mariano de Jestis Torres, states: 

En fin, nos deleitaremos con el estudio de esos personajes que presentan un tipo 
especial . . . El imberbe estudiante, el diputado palabrero, el locuaz periodista, 


1 Revistas literarias (Mexico, 1868), p. 79, 
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la bisbirinda fabriquefia, el reverendo fraile, el aguerrido chinaco, todos caeran 
bajo el dominio de nuestro critico. 

Haciendo también un estudio de las costumbres nacionales, asistiremos a una 
funcién de titeres en los corrales del Coyote y del Santo Nifio, y nos deleitaremos 
con las chocarrerias del payaso y los disparatados didlogos de los mufiecos: iremos 
al Hipédromo a reir en una comedia de aficionados, o bien colocadosen una luneta 
de la plaza de toros, o en un palco del teatro principal, observaremos al cécora 
de diversiones pablicas. 

Llegado que sea el Carnaval, veremos los grotescos toritos de petate, con su 
bullicioso caporal y su impudente maringuia; en la Semana Santa veremos las 
procesiones de Cristo, y al repicar la gloria, contemplaremos arder entre la 
rechifla de la multitud la efigie caprichosa del traidor discipulo. 

En la Noche-buena asistiremos a un coloquio para reir con las chocarrerias del 
ermitafio y las sandeces de Bartolo; y tomando participio en una rifa de com- 
padres, veremos desplegar en ella todos los ardides electorales; o bien tomando 
asiento en un estrado, observaremos en un juego de prendas las arterias de que 
los novios se valen para comunicarse sus amores. 


The cuadros in this periodical deal exclusively with manners and 
customs in Morelia and although unsigned were evidently all written 
by the same author, who was probably the ediior of the periodical. They 
consist of a detailed account of the celebration of the Feast of the 
Assumption (August 15), for which all Morelia repairs to the nearby 


village of Santa Maria [222]; the diversions then popular on a Morelian 
boulevard [223]; customs observed during Lent, especially Holy Week 
[229]; a mock bullfight regularly staged on the three days preceding Ash 
Wednesday, whose principals—the depraved of the city—consisted of a 
man disguised as a bull, of the capataz, and the maringufa or queen, a 
male moral pervert dressed as a woman [230]; the custom of observing 
Monday as a holiday [218]; the processions and festivities on Corpus 
Christi Day [200]; and the bathing in the streams and in public bath 
houses, followed by military music in the afternoon and dance and fire- 
works on the night of St. John’s Day [219]. In these, the cuadro, follow- 
ing its trend in Spain, has developed into regionalism. 

The genuine sympathy of the Morelian writer for the manners and 
customs he describes is entirely lacking in the next author who turned 
his attention to similar material, José T. de Cuellar (1830-95), better 
known as “Facundo” and frequently termed the literary successor of 
Fernandez de Lizardi, with whom he has indeed much in common. Like 
both Lizardi and Larra, Cuellar is primarily a reformer; although he 
makes use of his satiric genius in setting forth the shortcomings of his 
country, he is actuated solely by patriotic motives. “Otros habra,” he 
says in “Del aseo,” “que me atribuyan mala voluntad a nuestros tipos 
nacionales, porque la forma mAs vulgar del patriotismo es esa que pone 
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a prueba de calzoneras, de rebozo y de enchiladas.’”® The qualities that 
distinguish Facundo as a Mexican costumbrista are pointed out by 
Altamirano in the foreword he wrote to the articulos in Cuellar’s col- 
lected works. 

Yo le saludo en el nuevo género que Vd. cultiva no sélo un bello dominio del 
arte aqui apenas pisado, sino la revelacién de un diagnéstico oportuno y de un 
preservativo eficaz. 

Un moralista asi, estaba haciendo falta y Vd. ha venido muy a tiempo. La 
4tica sonrisa de Larra, la mirada profunda de Addison, el estilo mesurado, ele- 
gante, la ironfa ligera, la intencién honrada, el 4nimo varonil; nada falta a Vd. 
para caracterizar la misién que se ha impuesto en la prensa. 

Siga Vd. Los que quieren el bien de la patria no pueden menos de aplaudirlo y 
yo soy el primero.” 


Although the bulk of Cuellar’s work seems to have been produced in 
the eighties, he had made himself known in this genre as early as 1868, 
for in that year Altamirano wrote of him: 

Cueilar ha publicado escritos ligeros, como los Cuentos del vivac y como sus 
crénicas de teatros actuales, que llevan aquella firma, con la que llamé tanto la 
atencién en artfculos dignos de Jouy y de Figaro, y que se llamaron “‘Las bancas 
de fierro,” “El crédito piblico,”™ “La veneracién”’ y otros. 

Si Facundo quisiera, podria escribir la s4tira politica como Larra, o el articulo 
de costumbres como Mesonero. Lo decimos sin pasién, precisamente porque tene- 
mos por el primero una predileccién marcada, comprendemos la dificultad de 
igualarle; pero “El credito pablico” de Cuellar nos hizo concebir esperanzas de 
ver en nuestro pafs bien imitado el estilo del célebre satirico espafiol.* 


Three of Facundo’s essays were published by Altamirano in 1869. Two 
of these deal with life in towns he had visited—Real de Catorce, a mining 
center [58], and Santa Maria del Rio [61]; while the third gives an in- 
teresting account of the celebration of the Feast of the Assumption [59]. 
In this excellent portrayal of local customs, a stinging comment on bull- 
fighting suggests the critical attitude that was to mark his later work. 
Era preciso que el espectéculo condenado por la civilizaci6n moderna, formara 
parte integrante de esta fiesta, mezcla extrafia de devocién y barbarie, de oraci6n 
y vicios, de ocioridad y paseo, de despilfarro y comercio. 


To this period belongs also “Las Posadas”’ [60], published in El Album 
de Navidad (Mexico, 1871), in which Facundo, using Mesonero tech- 
% La Linterna mégica (Santander, 1891), x, 136. ™ Tbid., 1x. 
# Although this title appeared in 1841 as the work of “Verdad,” the possibility that the 
article was by Cuellar is barred by the fact that the latter was then only eleven years old. 
% Revistas literarias de México, 108-109.—The writer has been unable to locate the 
articles by Cuellar mentioned here. 
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nique, weaves into an amusing narrative a description of a custom 
peculiar to the celebration of the Feast of the Nativity. 

During the seventies Cuellar served as first secretary of the Mexican 
legation at Washington. Impressed most favorably with the material 
progress of the United States, he began publishing in the Sunday issues 
of El Libertador in 1882 a series of articles entitled ‘“Articulos ligeros 
sobre asuntos trascendentales,’™ in which he pilloried those conditions 
which he thought prevented Mexico from taking a place among pro- 
gressive nations. He criticized the elaborate programs given by schools 
at the close of their year; the lack of taste in laying out public parks and 
squares, and the failure to care for them; the costly and unhygienic 
system of delivering water to the houses by means of the water carrier; 
the inefficient and costly postal system, inaugurated during colonial 
days and unimproved since; the profane manner of celebrating certain 
religious feasts, such as All Soul’s Day; the excessive rate of interest 
charged by pawnbrokers and money lenders; the poorly paved streets, 
and the inefficiency of the workmen employed in repairing them; the 
antiquated business methods of the merchants; the inactivity and in- 
competence of the city council; the failure to tax alcoholic drinks, on 
which one could get drunk for a few cents; the wide prevalence of 
prostitution; the general lack of cleanliness among the lower classes, and 
their persistence in clinging to certain articles of clothing—the broad- 
brimmed hats, blankets, and rebozos—no longer worn in civilized 
countries; the practice of the lower classes, particularly the Indians, of 
sleeping in the doorways and on the sidewalks and depositing their ex- 
cretions anywhere; and the miserable conditions prevailing in the tene- 
ment houses occupied by laborers. With the purpose of remedying abuses 
and correcting evils, Cuellar records, in essays that are as genuine 
articulos de costumbres as Larra’s ““Vuelva Vd. mafiana,’”’ with which 
they have much in common, the life and customs in the early eighties 
of the various strata of society in a country slow in making material 
progress. 

In the half-century we have just reviewed, extending roughly from 
1840 to 1890, Mexico could boast of some forty writers who recorded 
many of her peculiar manners and customs. The majority of these were 
of the later Mesonero Romanos type, interested in the various aspects 
of life per se; but among them were followers of Larra, especially “Ver- 
dad,” “Fortin,” and “Facundo,” who through their efforts to spur 
Mexico on to progress, serve to connect Larra, in spirit at least, with the 
“generation of 1898,” which sought to awaken Spain from her lethargy. 


% La Linterna mdgica (Santander, 1890-1892), rx, x, Xx-xxII. 
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Like Larra, they were rebels at heart and ceaseless critics of their 
country, but they called attention to her shortcomings solely from 
patriotic motives. No one of these Mexicans could boast the mordant 
wit or stinging satire that distinguished the work of Figaro; but each 
contributed in a lesser degree to the ends he sought to serve. 

Although the term “costumbrista” is applied, and justly from their 
choice of subject-matter, to both these groups of writers, the distinction 
between them becomes very clear when it is realized that the purpose 
of the latter group was the elimination of many of the features of 
national life that furnished the other type of costumbrista his cuadro. 
In the face of progress, unusual types, manners, and customs tend to 
disappear; variety fades into uniformity; and the distinctive is merged 
in the conventional. The labors of the progressive group were directed 
to destroying the local and the primitive—the substance upon which 
the perhaps more genuine costumbrista fed. What he lovingly portrayed 
in his cuadro, the satirist ruthlessly held up to scorn. It was for the 
reason that Mexico in the nineteenth century still retained much of the 
medieval Spanish, of the primitive Indian, and of the distinctively creole 
which resulted from a transplanted civilization, that she furnished color- 
ful material to her costumbrista writers; but that much of her pictur- 


esqueness, especially in the cities, has since vanished, has been, to some 
extent at least, the work of the writers of articulos de costumbres from 


Lizardi to the present day. 


JEFFERSON REA SPELL 
University of Texas 
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XIX 
IRONY IN HARDY AND CONRAD 


RITICS have analyzed at length the philosophy of ironic determin- 

ism held by Thomas Hardy, and they have been almost equally 
voluble in treating the irony that lies like a spinal column in the body of 
Joseph Conrad’s writing. But although the critics have successfully 
summed up the philosophies of these writers, they have abstained from 
any satisfactory discussion of the methods of irony which Hardy and 
Conrad use to illustrate their concepts of irony. The two novelists use 
differing methods to bring out somewhat differing ideas on life, and I 
propose here to contrast their methods so as to bring out the distinctive 
qualities in the method of each. 

Certainly Hardy and Conrad are among the great modern ironists. 
Neither could suppress a bit of irony any more than Oscar Wilde could 
repress an epigram. To enumerate all the ironies in a novel like Tess of 
the D’ Urbervilles or Nostromo would be to relate the whole story, and to 
explain some of the more delicate ironies would be a task as tedious as 
explaining the etymological nuances of a fine stylist. Hardy and Conrad 
so impregnate their styles with irony that they do not keep irony out 
even of pieces essentially descriptive, like “A Tryst at an Ancient 
Earthwork” (A Changed Man) and “Typhoon.” Irony runs through their 
writing like a Wagnerian Jeit-motif. 

Hardy and Conrad, the English architect and the Polish seaman, 
study the manifestations of destiny in the world of men and see men 
blindly pitted against overwhelming odds, suffering from an unjust fate. 
Man is predominantly the creature and the victim of lost opportunities, 
of the tricky fatalities that lurk in obscure impulses, of accidents that 
have backward and forward connections, all working through the blind 
force of circumstance in a world composed of riddles. Evil is inherent in 
fate, not in man, though men hold one another responsible, being as 
purblind as the fate above. Chance is against man; so is its ally, Time, 
that cannot be hurried, and its enemy, Death, that will not wait. Conrad 
_. urges man, despite these adverse conditions, to get all he can of the 
/ romance and zest of life. Hardy broods more deeply over the matter, 
finding a metaphysical basis in an Imminent Will who rules carelessly 
over man, administering pre-adjusted laws concerned only with heartless 
cause and effect: There is no glamour such as Conrad sees. In the end 
the classically inspired Hardy sees a tragic collectivism on earth; the 
romantically inspired Conrad sees a tragic individualism. 

Conrad and Hardy use all the known varieties of overt concealment 
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or irony—Sophoclean or dramatic irony, in which certain characters are 
unconscious of the trend of events visible to the reader; Socratic or 
rhetorical irony, in which in the remarks of the author or of the char- 
acters there is a disparity between surface meaning and underlying 
meaning; and irony of fate, in which the whole group of characters is 
unaware of the course of events.' With their irony they express their 
ideas as authors, criticize and evaluate their characters, gain effects in 
plot and scene construction, and suggest philosophically the futility and 
frustration that await all man’s open-eyed yet blind striving. Irony with 
them becomes an artistic method. 

The conclusions that Hardy and Conrad reach about life are more or 
less in concord, but their methods of irony are at variance as much as the 
men themselves. Hardy’s irony is more objective, more systematic, more 
dramatic, Conrad’s more introspective, more reflective, more psycho- 
logical. Hardy searches for a metaphysical explanation, Conrad for a 
psychic. Hardy tells a story from beginning to end in the third person, 
giving a series of dramatic presentations in chronological order from the 
lives of his people. He sets forth frustrations directly and clearly. Conrad 
tells a story in the first person, neglecting chronological sequence, dart- 
ing forward or backward as the mood takes him, retrospecting on the 
disillusionments of the past. Hardy depicts his ironies in the vivid pres- 
ent, Conrad his ironies in the shadowy past. Hardy illustrates his ironies 
with a thousand small incidents, a thousand minutiae, closely timed; 
Conrad depicts his ironies with many fewer incidents, seen in broad 
perspectives of chronology and rarely timed very closely. 

Conrad’s method is to keep as long as possible the expected things 
from happening—to hang a sword by a hair, which, when it does fall, 
destroys at a stroke. Hardy’s method is to make things happen from the 
very beginning and lead from one to another with increasing speed, like 
water coming to a fall. Conrad kills with the one stroke, Hardy with 
many strokes. 

Hardy’s method is formal, logical, thought out. Hardy has a thesis to 
prove. But he is too much the artist, too much the student of men to 
become a tractarian philosopher. He records the lives of his people 


1 The dictionaries and encyclopaedias remain the best references as to the nature of 
irony. For discussions of its characteristics, see Bourne, Randolph S., “The Life of Irony,” 
in The Atlantic Monthly, cxt (March, 1913), 357-367; Johnson, S. K., “Some Aspects of 
Dramatic Irony in Sophoclean Tragedy,” in Classical Review, xum, (Dec., 1928); and 
Saintsbury, George, “Irony,”’ in The Dial, txxxm (March, 1927), 181-187. Thomson, 
J. A. K., Irony, An Historical Introduction (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London: 1926), 
analyzes irony in ancient writers but does not attempt definition of irony; Turner, F. 
McD. C., The Element of Irony in English Literature (Cambridge University Press, 1926), 
discusses irony in eighteenth-century writers, but seems to confuse satire and irony. 
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largely without comment, often recording the data of each irony with 
the meticulousness of a scientific report. Conrad’s irony is personal, dis- 
cursive, felt out. Conrad feels that often an irony cannot be definitely 
stated—any more than life or character or fate can; it cannot be put with 
true realism into fixed situations and set dramatic speeches. So where 
Hardy crystallizes his irony into firmly outlined scenes, altogether ob- 
jectively, Conrad elusively approaches his scenes from many angles, 
getting evidence from many sources and throwing subjective light on 
the irony as from a revolving mirror. His vision is purposely blurred. 
His ironies, seen in perspective, are not sharp, but they gradually con- 
verge on one focal point, the crucial irony of the tale—the killing of Lena 
when she has almost saved her life and Axel’s (Victory), the breaking 
down of Kayerts and Carlier at the moment of relief (“An Outpost of 
Progress”’). 

To turn, however, from general comparisons to the first of three par- 
ticular bases of irony, I may suggest that in concealment lies one funda- 
_/moental of the ironic method of Conrad and Hardy. Fate conceals. A man 

cannot tell what chain of future events will link toa trivial incident in 
the present. The plots in Hardy and Conrad are built around the irony 
of opportunity missed because half or wholly unrealized at the time. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles and The Mayor of Casterbridge are striking 
examples in Hardy’s prose, and his poems play constantly on this theme. 
for instance “The Harbour Bridge” and “A Beauty’s Soliloquy During 
Her Honeymoon” (Human Shows Far Phantasies). Humans conceal; 
and concealment in conflict leads to irony. Lack of frank confession or 
adjustment or compromise allows small dislikes and misunderstandings 
to grow to monstrous proportions. In Hardy the inhibitions of men and 
their concealments of pasts and motives lead to dramatic irony, where 
the reader knows all as it happens. The reader sees Susan Henchard and 
Tess and Melbury failing to explain frankly at the proper time and sub- 
sequently tangling up themselves and their associates in tragic and 
bitterly ironical dénouements. 

Conrad’s concealment is of another sort, for the sum effect of his 
elliptical method of story-telling is concealment from the reader. Yet 
the reader does not take offense, because he feels that things are being 
concealed from the narrator himself. Delicate, subtle men, lovers of 
oblique psycho-analysis, like the Davidson of Victory and “Because of 
the Dollars,” the Giles of The Shadow Line, and the Marlow of Lord Jim 
and Chance, are men who take a long while to reach conclusions for 
themselves, and their informing the reader is delayed accordingly. Where 
Hardy’s people can make crisp dramatic speeches, and sum up an event 
quickly, Conrad’s people struggle realistically to express their thoughts 
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and to set them in order. In Lord Jim it is only in a much-delayed and 
fleeting clause that Marlow tells that the French gunboat picked up the 
crippled Paina. Conrad thus conceals the trend of the story from the 
reader just as Plato concealed the trend of the logic from his circle of 
students. There is something distinctly Socratic in Conrad’s hazy ap- 
proach to a matter from all sides, knowing very well his reasons for 
analyzing as he does, but remaining non-committal. Chance is the 
supreme example of this method, with its retrospection within retro- 
spection, its circles within circles. The basic principle of Conrad’s method 
is that most persons are most likely to see the ironies of life when looking 
backwards to the past—which, by the way, is certainly true in Hardy’s 
treatment of history in The Dynasts. 

Coincidence is a second fundamental of the ironic method. To obtain 
ironies a writer must depend upon coincidence to turn the course of 
events to ironic frustrations and disappointments. Conrad and Hardy 
use ironic coincidence avowedly. Their coincidences are not pure ones, 
as in Dickens or Fielding, for instance, where the value of circumstances 
is not changed, where the coincidence might happen any time and the 
quality of the situation would remain the same with no change in 
thoughts, motives, or acts, simply as if another guest were added to a 
banquet table. Their coincidences alter the growth of the plot, shedding 
new light on the past or adumbrating developments in the future. One 
day, as Jude Fawley happens to walk home by a new route, he makes 
the acquaintance of Arabella when she throws a bit of pigflesh at him; 
consequently he marries her only to be disillusioned in marriage and 
ruined in his career. 

Beginning with the initial coincidences that a reader must accept at 
the start of a story—Mr. Durbeyfield’s conversation with Parson Tring- 
ham, Travers’s yacht stranding on the Shallows—Hardy and Conrad 
spin their plots, the latter using ironic coincidence less than the former 
and arriving in each of his plots at his one principal ironic climax which 
contrasts with Hardy’s picaresque series of ironic climaxes. Conrad uses 
explicit, finely spun psychology to give events inevitability and to sup- 
port the fate, say, in Chance. Far-fetched, strained ironies are practically 
non-existent, for Conrad’s psychoanalysis fills around the joints of a 
skeleton plot which Hardy with almost scientific preciseness would leave 
bare. 

But where coincidence in Conrad is comparatively incidental in the 
broad sweep of the author’s philosophy, coincidence in Hardy is integral. 
Hardy’s use thereof is deliberately startling; he wishes to call attention 
to essential aspects of life that men overlook. He creates a series of 
ironical situations and then subjects a few hapless beings to seemingly 
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inexorable agencies. The result is an extremely effective brute chance. 
Reflection substantiates this chance that runs riot. In the contemporary 
age of train schedules, telephone exchanges, speeding automobiles, time- 
clock work days, and event-filled, active lives, all sorts of chance happen- 
ings are transpiring continually, even more so than in nineteenth century 
Wessex. Hardy stresses the ironic complexities in civilization by in- 
tensifying little circumstances. As Garwood says: 


If we took from him the undelivered letters, the marriage licenses that have a 
mistake in date or place, the leases where chance of renewal is discovered after 
the time has expired, the marriages that come too early or too late, we should 
spoil the fabric of his tales. 


But Hardy’s use of coincidence has been much objected to, even 
though (as Grimsditch demonstrates)* ample vindication can be made 
for the coincidences in Hardy rising out of environment, home-training, 
occupation, character, ideology, and custom. From the critic’s stand- 
point there is a question how far the little accidents like the losing of 
letters and the delay of news are to be regarded as justifiable ironies of 
fate, how far as necessary devices of plot workmanship. Hardy is vaxious- 
ly condemned for excessive use of coincidence in the novels,‘ as in A 
Pair of Blue Eyes, The Mayor of Casterbridge, Life’s Little Ironies, and 
in many of the poems where the ironies come so thick and fast that they 
are inherently weak and improbable because placed in unique situations 
that per se lack universality. Despite the fact, however, that some readers 
are not convinced by the determinism of Fanny’s going to the wrong 
church in Far from the Madding Crowd, or Venn’s error about the guineas 
in The Return of the Native, or the letter’s being under the carpet in 
Tess—episodes where Hardy with his greatest skill is giving his inter- 
pretation of life—Hardy is not, I think, a resourceless craftsman, forced 
to use obvious expedients in his plots. But since this paper is concerned 
with method rather than with vindication of the underlying thesis, I 
shall leave the matter undecided and pass on. 

Irony, used to appeal to the reader’s sense of justice, is a third funda- 
mental of the ironic method, a key to the effects in Conrad and Hardy 
with the exception of passages of pure description in their earlier works, 


3 Garwood, Helen, Thomas Hardy, an Illustration of the Philosophy of Schopenhauer 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1911), pp. 60-66. 

* Grimsditch, H. B., Character and Environment in the Novels of Thomas Hardy (London: 
H. F. & G. Witherby, 1925). 

‘ Chew, S. C., Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist (Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1921), pp. 114-116.— 
Garwood, Ibid., pp. 57 ff.—Johnson, Lionel P., The Art of Thomas Hardy (London: John 
Lane, 1923), pp. 56-57.—Williams, Randall, The Wessex Novels of Thomas Hardy (London 
and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924), pp. 136 ff. 
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though even there they gain an effect by setting off the subject of the 
descriptions against the ironic mood of the story proper. In their mature 
writing the two authors stir the emotions of the reader through the irony 
of the situations they set before him, accentuating the irony with little 
bits of rigidly selective realism. They awaken sympathy by placing an 
admirable creature or a creature in some way likable in a net of ironies 
and letting him tangle himself up until suffering or death results. When 
people like Tess or Winnie Verloc, Knight or Razumov, Mrs. Yeobright 
or Lingard come to grief there is a powerful appeal to our sense of the 
unfitness of things. Our feeling for justice is outraged. The contrast that 
is the province of the ironist—the contrast of ideality with reality— 
joined with artistic technique and the thinking of strong minds is a sure 
means of impressing the reader. 

Yet some of the irony is much more convincing than the rest. The 
method of irony demands legitimate synthesis of irony and character 
development. It is in the irony in the group of novels including Far from 
the Madding Crowd, The Return of the Native, The Woodlanders that 
Hardy fully understands his people and their environment and makes 
their fate seem to result from their inner nature as much as from pre- 
destined fate without. Where his characters are most real his ironies are 
most convincing. In The Hand of Ethelberta and A Laodicean and the 
other ‘Novels of Ingenuity” the people and the settings are lacking in 
reality, and accordingly the ironies, albeit clever, are noticeably uncon- 
vincing. Too, in The Dynasts, where all fate is deterministic and the 
spirits of the protagonists are guided only by external causes, the ironies 
are cut and dried and as lifeless as the dramatis personae. Similarly, in 
Conrad, The Inheritors, The Secret Agent, The Rover, and other stories 
laid in Europe are deficient in the richness of insight into humanity 
that makes masterpieces of cogent irony of the novels centered around 
the Malay archipelago and shipboard experiences of Marlow.® 

In connection with characters and determined fate, it is interesting 
to note that the ironic method of Hardy and Conrad calls for the intro- 
duction of very few conventional villains into their works, and those 
few into their inferior work. Yet there is abundance of evil in the novels. 
The great mass of the characters, activists or pessimists, does evil quite 
unconsciously, elected to do wrongs by suffrages of accidents beyond its 
immediate perception. Characters like Elfride, Troy, Venn, Arabella, 
Kurtz, Nostromo feel the urge to live, act, and be happy. They do not 
deliberately will to bring trouble to their fellows. Some characters, like 
Mrs. Yeobright, Lady Constantine, and Lingard, bring woe where they 
actually intend good. Wildeve, Jack Durbeyfield, Almayer, Tuan Jim 


5 See Chew, Ibid., p. 76. 
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are unconscious of the affliction they are bringing upon themselves and 
others. Evil comes from men’s motivating desires and aspirations being 
at cross-purposes, Clym Yoebright’s and his mothers’, Verloc’s and 
Winnie’s; and with concealment and coincidence coming also into play, 
the result is a cumulative negation of hope and desire. If culprits must 
be found in Conrad and Hardy, the leading characters, of course, are 
responsible. But as the German naturalist tells Almayer, the only offense 
these people commit is to be alive. 

Justification for the irony, to conclude, is the basis for the success 
of the irony in The Return of the Native and Nostromo. Conrad and Hardy 
supply their great portraits with ancestry and with hereditary charac- 
teristics or some sort of home conditions. They make a character’s action 
the only action that character could take. He may cry, “If I had only 
acted differently, how different everything would be now!” but what he 
does is inevitable because of past experiences and past associations, be- 
cause of the gradual coming together of a thousand small circumstances 
through the workings of august and inscrutable destiny.® Life is not a 
single thread which ramifies until a climax is reached-and then becomes 
single again, but is a web of essentially the same complication at any 
time. The events of the past ramify into the present as those of the pres- 
ent into the future. In this justification of their plots by determinism 


Conrad and Hardy unite into one their philosophy and their method. 
RicHarp G. LILLARD 


Los Angeles Junior College 


* See Ford, F. M., Joseph Conrad, a Personal Remembrance (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Co . 1925), pp. 218-219. 
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XX 


DIE WAHRSCHEINLICHKEIT DES KUNSTWERKS 


n dem kleinen Aufsatz “Uber Wahrheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit des 

Kunstwerks” vom Jahr 1798 fiihrt Goethe den Nachweis, da8 “das 
Kunstwahre und das Naturwahre véllig verschieden” sind, und daf die 
Verschiedenheit so weit geht, daf der Kiinstler keineswegs danach 
streben diirfe, da& sein Werk sich wie ein ““Naturwerk”’ darstelle und 
einem solchen zum Verwechseln ihnlich sei. Die Beweisfiihrung geht 
von der Oper aus, dem Kunstwerk, das nach seinem Wesen von Natur- 
wahrheit denkbar weit entfernt sei, dessen Kunstwahrheit, aber, wenn 
man die Wirkung als Mafstab nimmt, sich nicht bestreiten lasse. Was 
aber fiir die Oper gelte, treffe mutatis mutandis auf alle Kiinste zu, sie 
erstrebten keine Wahrheit, keine auBere Gleichheit mit der Wirklich- 
keit, sondern nur eine auf ihren eignen inneren Gesetzen beruhende Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit. So treffend die Ausfiihrungen sind, so sind sie doch nicht 
erschépfend, und man mu& in der eingeschlagenen Richtung einen 
Schritt iiber Goethe hinaustun. Das Kunstwerk ist nicht nur keine 
bloSe Nachahmung der Natur, sondern wenn es das wire, wenn es 
nur einen in der Wirklichkeit vorhandenen Vorgang oder Gegenstand 
kopierte, so wiirde es damit aufhéren, ein Kunstwerk zu sein. Die 
Photographie oder die Wachsfigur im Raritatenkabinet sollen der Wirk- 
lichkeit so ahnlich als méglich sein, sie werden mit der ausdriicklichen 
Absicht geschaffen, den Beschauer iiber ihre Nichtwirklichkeit zu tau- 
schen. Diese Absicht lasst sich jedoch nur bis zu einem gewissen Grad 
durchfiihren, die Tauschung wird niemals vollkommen sein, und daraus 
ergibt sich, daB die Nachbildung mit Notwendigkeit hinter dem Vorbild 
zuriickbleibt und im Vergleich mit ihm als etwas Unvollkommenes er- 
scheint. Bei ihrer Betrachtung driangt sich der Vergleich mit dem Original, 
mit der Wirklichkeit, auf, und da dieser zu ihren Ungunsten ausfallen 
mu, so erweckt die Nachahmung in dem Beschauer eine Empfindung 
der Unzulanglichkeit, also grade das Gegenteil von dem reinen Lustge- 
fiihl, das das Kunstwerk hervorrufen soll. 

Die Nachahmung besitzt einen eignen Wert iiberhaupt nicht, son- 
dern empfangt ihn nur mittelbar von dem Vorbild und enthiilt ihn nur, 
soweit sie dieses wiedergibt. Die Photographie entwertet, sobald sich 
herausstellt, da& sie die angegebene bekannte Persinlichkeit nicht dar- 
stellt, sondern einen beliebigen, mir gleichgiiltigen Fremdling. Das 
Kunstwerk dagegen fiihrt eine selbstindige, von dem Vorbild unabhan- 
gige Existenz. Ein Portrait von Velasquez schitzen wir heute nicht gerin- 
ger als die Zeitgenossen, obgleich uns ein Urteil iiber seine Ahnlichkeit 
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nicht mehr méglich ist. Das Bild einer Neapolitanischen Landschaft 
erscheint an Ort und Stelle nicht wertvoller als anderswo, weil der dortige 
Betrachter das Gemilde auf seine Ahnlichkeit priifen kann, und der 
beriihmte Pottersche Stier wird in den Augen eines Landwirts eher ver- 
lieren, wenn er sich durch seine Sachkenntnis verleiten lasst, ihn mit 
einem wirklichen preisgekrénten Zuchtbullen zu vergleichen. Goethes 
Egmont bleibt derselbe, obgleich sich seine Ahnlichkeit mit dem Mann 
der Wirklichkeit auf den Namen beschrankt, und wenn der Schépfer 
der Laokoongruppe oder Shakespeare, als er Hamlet schrieb, wirkliche 
Geschehnisse nachzuahmen glaubten, so ist es fiir das fertige Kunstwerk 
belanglos, da beide sich in einem Irrtum befanden und da& weder der 
troische Priester noch der Dinenprinz je gelebt haben. Die Betrachtung 
und Bewertung des Kunstwerks vollzieht sich ohne Riicksicht avf das 
etwaige Original, ja ohne an dieses auch nur zu denken, und sie bleibt 
die gleiche, selbst wenn eine Vergleichsméglichkeit iiberhaupt nicht 
vorhanden ist. Der Kiinstler selbst bildet die Wirklichkeit nach, er hat 
sie wihrend des Schaffensprozesses bestindig vor Augen, aber sobald 
dieser abgeschlossen ist, hért die Verbindung zwischen der Vorlage und 
dem Abbild auf, und das Kunstwerk steht als etwas Selbstindiges da, 
nicht als eine Wiederholung des Urbilds, das von diesem wie der Mond 
von der Sonne sein Licht empfingt, sondern als ein mit eignem Leben 
begabter Organismus, der mit der Wirklichkeit wohl durch sein Werden, 
nicht durch sein Sein in Zusammenhang steht. 

Es ist weder Aufgabe noch Absicht des schaffenden Kiinstlers, vor- 
handene Erscheinungen méglichst wirklichkeitsgetreu nachzuformen, 
sondern sein Ziel ist, den subjektiven Eindruck, den er von ihnen ge- 
wonnen hat, festzuhalten, in der Darstellung zu objektivieren und durch 
sie auf das Publikum zu iibertragen. Das kann allerdings nur durch die 
Darstellung der Wirklichkeit geschehn. Wenn der Maler eine Winter- 
stimmung iibermitteln will, so mu er dem Beschauer das Objekt, das 
ihm selbst die Stimmung eingegeben hat, also die Winterlandschaft vor 
Augen stellen. Ebenso kann der Dichter eine Stimmung nur auf Grund 
positiver Angaben hervorbringen. Aber diese sind nicht Selbstzweck, 
sondern nur Mittel zur Ausfiihrung einer héheren, iibergeordneten 
Absicht. Der Kiinstler ergreift den ihm von der AuSenwelt gebotenen 
Stoff, aber indem er ihn ergreift, hebt er ihn aus der Wirklichkeit heraus, 
macht ihn selbstaindig und list ihn aus dem Kausalzusammenhang, in 
dem und durch den er in der Wirklichkeit allein existiert. Er isoliert das 
Objekt genau so, wie der Forscher eine Pflanze oder ein Tier zwecks 
wissenschaftlicher Beobachtung zunichst von allen gleichgearteten ab- 
sondert. Diese kiinstlerische Isolierung entfremdet den Stoff der Wirk- 
lichkeit, sie verleiht ihm eine Einmaligkeit und Einheitlichkeit, wie sie 
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eine durch Zufalligkeiten getriibte Erscheinung des Lebens nicht besitzt. 
Sie entwirklicht ihn, aber indem das Phinomen infolge seiner Isolierung 
als Symbol aller ahnlichen Phinomene erscheint, bedeutet diese Ent- 
wirklichung zugleich eine Verwirklichung auf einer héheren Stufe, eine 
véllige Umschépfung des Stoffes, sodaf er mit den Gebilden der Wirk- 
lichkeit nur noch eine aufere Ahnlichkeit aufweist. Auch diese unterliegt 
bei der kiinstlerischen Umgestaltung unter Umstinden einer eingrei- 
fenden Modifikation, indem der Kiinstler das Objekt stimmungsgema8 
durcharbeitet, das heraushebt, was die Stimmung férdert und das 
Gegenteil unterdriickt. Aber nicht in diesen stofflichen Anderungen, so 
bedeutend sie auch sein mégen, darf man den Unterschied von Wirklich- 
keit und Kunst suchen, sondern in der grundsitzlichen Verschiedenheit, 
die zwischen einem kausal gebundenen, dem Leben angehérenden und 
einem in sich selbst isolierten, nur einer Stimmung dienenden Gegen- 
stand besteht. Man kann, um Goethes Ausdriicke zu gebrauchen, dem 
einen Wahrheit, dem andern Wabhrscheinlichkeit zuschreiben; es kommt 
auf die Worte nicht an, die Hauptsache ist, daf man sich dariiber klar 
ist, daB die Gebilde der Kunst, wenn man das Leben als Realitit be- 
trachtet, eine Irrealitait besitzen und nur Scheinwerte darstellen. 

Das Bewusstsein dieser Irrealitit ist sowohl Voraussetzung des 
kiinstlerischen Schaffens wie der dsthetischen Aufnahme des Kunst- 
werks. Das Publikum muf wissen, daf das, was ihm geboten wird, nicht 
W rklichkeit ist, und der Kiinstler muf alles daran setzen, jeden Gedan- 
ken an die Realitat des Dargestellten abzuwehren. Gelingt ihm das 
nicht, versagt die Kraft seiner Tiuschung, so ergeht es dem Zuschauer 
wie dem amerikanischen Soldaten in der bekannten Anekdote, der den 
Darsteller des Othello auf offener Szene niederschof, weil er die Mif- 
handlung einer weifen Frau durch einen Neger nicht ertragen konnte. 
Dichter und Schauspieler hatten in diesem Fall nicht vermocht, den 
Eindruck der Irrealitait der Darstellung zu bewahren. Wenn die bekann- 
ten Kirschen des Apelles, die angeblich wirklichen Friichten so genau 
glichen, da® die Végel sie anpickten, auf die Menschen denselben Ein- 
druck gemacht hitten, so hatten sie nicht nur keine kiinstlerische Wir- 
kung hervorgebracht, sondern sie wiren iiberhaupt kein Kunstwerk 
gewesen. Wie sie dem Maler nicht essenswert, sondern malenswert 
erschienen, so durften sie in dem Betrachter nicht die appetitreizende 
Wirkung echter Kirschen hervorbringen. So wenig wie sonst ein gemaltes 
Stilleben, mag der dargestellte Schinken noch so rosig und die Firbung 
der Weintrauben noch so verlockend aussehn. Eine entkleidete Aphrodite 
mag alle Reize weiblicher Nacktheit besitzen, sie muf der Wirklichkeit 
so weit entriickt und von einer irdischen Frau so weit verschieden sein, 
da sie keine sinnliche Begierde erweckt. 
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Der heilige Augustin bemerkt einmal, es werde die Zeit kommen, 
wo man die kérperliche Schénheit werde wunschlos bewundern kénnen. 
Diese Zeit oder besser dieser zeitlose Zustand findet sich in der Kunst, 
in ihrem enstofflichten Gebiet, wo alle selbstsiichtigen, materiellen Re- 
gungen zum Schweigen kommen. Wenn wir beim Anblick der Laokoon- 
gruppe, bei Rafaels “Brand des Borgo” oder bei Shakespeares Kénig 
Lear auch nur einen Moment in der Illusion lebten, da& die dargestellten 
Schrecken Wirklichkeit waren und eine wirkliche Gefahr bedeuteten, 
so ware nicht nur die Freude am Kunstwerk vernichtet, sondern sogar 
der Gedanke, ein Kunstwerk vor sich zu haben, aufgehoben. Die Kunst 
kann das Fiirchterlichste darstellen, aber wenn sie Dinge zeigen kann, 
vor denen wir uns im Leben mit Entsetzen oder gar Ekel abwenden, 
so nur, weil es dank ihrer Darstellung ausgeschlossen ist, diese Schreck- 
nisse mit solchen der Wirklichkeit zu verwechseln. Das gilt natiirlich 
auch fiir die positiven Empfindungen. Die Erhebung, die wir bei der 
Rettung des greisen Anchises oder Baumgartens durch Tell fiihlen, ist 
von ganz anderer Art als bei der gleichen Tat in der Wirklichkeit, schon 
dadurch, dass der Eindruck frei von jeder moralischen Bewertung ist. 

Wenn wir im Leben einen Kampf sehen, so fragen wir, wer sind die 
Kaimpfenden, warum wird gekimpft und welche Sache vertreten sie? 
Betrachten wir dagegen Rafaels ““Kampf an der Milvischen Briicke,” 
so werfen wir auch nicht eine dieser Fragen auf, sondern der Eindruck 
des Bildes ist rein malerisch und liegt in einer Bewusstseins-sphire, zu 
der die Wirklichkeit itiberhaupt keinen Zugang hat, sondern nur ein 
Abglanz von den Erscheinungen. Es geht uns in der Kunst wie den 
Miittern im Faust. ““‘Umschwebt von Bildern aller Kreatur,” sehen wir 
nicht die Dinge, wie sie sind, sondern nur ihre “Schemen,” die man allen- 
falls nach ihren duferen Umrissen fiir die Dinge selbst halten kénnte, 
wenn man nicht wiifte, daf sie etwas anderes sind, keine Produkte der 
Wahrheit, sondern nur der Wahrscheinlichkeit. 

Mit dem Nachweis, daf die Wahrscheinlichkeit nicht Wahrheit ist, 
haben wir aber erst den negativen Teil des Begriffs gewonnen. Daneben 
besitzt er einen positiven Inhalt. So unwirklich die Gebilde der Kunst 
sind, so stehen sie doch in enger Verbindung mit der Wirklichkeit und 
bewahren zum mindesten eine aufere Ahnlichkeit mit deren Erscheinun- 
gen. Die Kunst kann nichts darstellen als das, was im Leben vorhanden 
ist, und sie mu es so darstellen, wie es vorhanden ist. Die Phantasie des 
Kiinstlers mag ihre Fliigel noch so weit spannen, sie bleibt an die Wirk- 
lichkeit gebunden und kann nur gegenstindlich wiedergeben, was sie 
gegenstindlich vor sich sieht. Der Bildhauer zeigt uns gefliigelte Lowen, 
der Maler Zentauren, die halb Mensch halb Pferd sind, und der Dichter 
fiihrt sprechende Tiere und denkende Pflanzen vor: es sind Ausgeburten 
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seiner Phantasie, Dinge, die in der Wirklichkeit nicht vorkommen, ja 
die der Vernunft und aller Erfahrung Hohn sprechen; und doch brauchen 
wir sie nur zu zerlegen und ihre Teile im einzelnen zu priifen, um uns 
zu tiberzeugen, daf sie der Wirklichkeit entnommen und ihr trotz aller 
Seltsamkeit nur nachgebildet sind. Pflanzen und Tiere reden mit der 
Sprache, die der Dichter dem Menschen abgelauscht hat, der gefliigelte 
Léwe verdankt seine Fliigel dem Vogel und der Pferdeleib und das 
Menschen.ngesicht des Zentauren bleiben darum nicht weniger realis- 
tisch, weil hier zwei Erscheinungen der Wirklichkeit zu einer durch die 
Erfahrung nicht belegten Einheit verbunden sind. Der Kiinstler kann 
die Erscheinungen des Lebens variieren, permutieren und potenzieren, 
er kann sie zu den seltsamsten Verbindungen zusammenfiigen und ausein- 
anderreiSen, er kann sie ins ungemessene vergréGern und verkleinern, 
er kann aus Menschen Zwerge und Riesen machen, er andert doch nur 
die Dimensionen. Im Erfolg bleiben es d’eselben Menschen, und ob er 
den Riesen wie Homer ein Auge nimmt oder ihnen wie Swift Pferde- 
képfe aufsetzt oder aus den Zwergen biésartige Mifgestalten macht: alle 
diese Eigenschaften stammen, so sonderbar sie im einzelnen Fall wirken, 
aus der Wirklichkeit und kénnen vom Kiinstler nur verwendet werden, 
weil sie ihm und seinem Publikum aus der Wirklichkeit bekannt und 
als Vorbilder gelaufig sind. Wenn uns der Dichter in das Totenreich oder 
das Paradies versetzt, so kann er uns noch so eindringlich versichern, 
daf die Abgestorbenen keinen Kérper besitzen, er selbst vermag sie nur 
darzustellen, indem er ihnen einen betrichtlichen Rest von Kérperlich- 
keit belaSt, und wenn ihm der Maler in dieses Jenseits folgt, so malt 
auch er Menschen, deren Umrisse allenfalls etwas verschwimmen, aber 
doch so deutlich hervortreten, da% wir sie als Menschen erkennen, als 
Wesen, wie wir sie in der irdischen Wirklichkeit zu sehen gewohnt sind. 
Seit den Tagen des Odysseus bemiiht sich die Phatasie, fremde Linder, 
die Unterwelt, den Mond oder einen Planeten mit Geschépfen zu be- 
vélkern, die die Verneinung der menschlichen Natur sein sollen; heraus- 
gekommen sind dabei nur Menschen mit leicht verinderten physischen, 
aber véllig unverinderten psychischen Eigenschaften. 

So eng aber der Kiinstler an die Erscheinungswelt gebunden ist, 
wenn es gilt, eine Stimmung zu erzeugen, so grof ist seine Freiheit, 
sobald sie sich eingestellt hat. Dann kann er sie gewissermafen als 
Sprungbrett benutzen, durch das sich seine Phantasie zu den abenteuer- 
lichsten Regionen aufschwingt. Wir brauchen nur an Aristophanes und 
Ariost zu denken, an all das “dumme Zeug,”’ die corbellerie, wie der 
Kardinal von Este sagte, die wir uns von ihnen beinahe als etwas Selbst- 
verstindliches bieten lassen. Bei dem einem gibt es einen Frieden, der 
pfundweise verkauft wird, einen Mistkafer, auf den man in den Himmel 
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reitet, bei dem andern unsichtbar machende Ringe, Ritter, die den Mond 
besuchen, und Menschen, deren abgezapfter Verstand auf Flaschen 
gezogen wird. Es sind nicht nur glatte Unméglichkeiten, sondern die 
denkbar grébsten Widersinnigkeiten, und doch lassen wir sie uns ge- 
fallen, ohne da® sich die Vernunft dagegen auflehnt, ohne da sie gegen 
die offensichtliche Vergewaltigung aller Erfahrungssdtze Protest ein- 
legt. Das Kausalgesetz existiert in der Kunst nicht. Dinge, die im Leben 
als Paradigmata der Unmiglichkeit gelten, wie der zu Berg flieSende 
Flu oder der Blitz aus heiterm Himmel, bereiten uns in der Dichtung 
keinen Ansto8. Wenn das Wunder irgendwo einen berechtigten Platz 
hat, so in dem Kunstwerk. 

Freilich wenn wir in der Kunst diese jenseits der Vernunft liegenden 
Dinge, diese auf den Kopf gestellte Welt widerspruchslos hinnehmen, 
so sind wir doch weit davon entfernt, sie zu glauben, sie fiir wahr oder 
auch nur fiir méglich zu halten. Wir bleiben von ihrer tatsichlichen 
Unméglichkeit iiberzeugt, aber diese verstandesmafiige Uberzeugung ist, 
solange wir im Banne der Kunst stehn, ausgeschaltet, und infolge ihrer 
Ausschaltung fehlt uns das Organ, um die Unglaublichkeit des Darge- 
stellten wahrzunehmen. Der Verstand riumt der Phantasie das Feld 
und diese kennt den Begriff der Wahrheit iiberhaupt nicht. Im gewéhn- 
lichen Leben gibt es nur ““Wahr” und “Unwahr,” “Méglich” und “Un- 
miglich.” Was mit Tatsachen belegt ist, gilt als wahr, was der Erfahrung 
entspricht, als méglich, das Gegenteil als erfunden und unmdéglich. Mit 
dieser Betrachtungsweise kommt man in der Kunst nicht aus, in ihrer 
der Erscheinungswelt iibergelagerten Sphire gibt es weder Tatsachen 
noch eine Erfahrung, die sich auf Grund der Tatsachen entwickelt; 
sondern es gibt nur eine Darstellung, die als wahrscheinlich empfunden 
wird, solange sie die Phantasie ausfiillt und zwar so vollstandig ausfiillt, 
daf der Verstand und die verstandesmaGige Kritik daneben nicht zur 
Geltung gelangen. Das Wesen der kiinstlerischen Wahrscheinlichkeit 
besteht nicht darin, daf man das Dargestellte glaubt oder glauben kann, 
sondern da& es so dargestellt ist, daB es keinen sachlichen Widerspruch 
hervorruft. Die kiinstlerische Isolierung bewirkt, daf der Stoff der 
Wirklichkeit entriickt und zur Form erhoben wird. Je reiner die Form 
ist, um so stirker wirkt die Wahrscheinlichkeit, und je mehr das Kunst- 
werk in der Form aufgeht, um so gréSere Unwabhrscheinlichkeiten im 
landliufigen Sinn vertrigt es. 

Die Wahrscheinlichkeit ist keine objektive Eigenschaft der Erschei- 
nungen, sondern ausschlieflich Sache der Darstellung, d.h. der Form. 
Es gibt grundsitzlich nichts, das als unwahrscheinlich von der Kunst, 
insbesondere von der Poesie, ausgeschlossen wire, sondern es gibt nur 
Gegenstinde, die nicht so dargestellt sind, da® sie kiinstlerisch und 
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wahrscheinlich wirken. Es beruht daher auf einem Irrtum, wenn Racine 
im Vorwort der I phigénie die wunderbare Verwandlung der Heldin ab- 
lehnt, weil sein Publikum das Wunder nicht gliubig hinnehmen wiirde. 
Der Dichter ist das Opfer einer falschen Theorie geworden, sonst lige 
in der Erklirung das Anerkenntnis, daf seine Kraft nicht ausreichte, 
um das allerdings objektiv Unmégliche auf der Biihne wahrscheinlich 
zu gestalten. Die Berufung auf die Bildung der Zuschauer beweist fiir 
ihre Aufnahmefahigkeit um so weniger, als sie sich etwa gleichzeitig die 
Marchen Perraults anhérten, die von viel erstaunlicheren Dingen berich- 
ten als der Verwandlung einer Jungfrau in eine Hirschkuh. 

In einem Roman von Stevenson erkliart eine der auftretenden Per- 
sonen, er kénne eher an ein Wunder, also an das Eingreifen iibernatiir- 
licher Gewalten, glauben, als da Gladstone das Zimmer der Kénigin 
Viktoria mit einer brennenden Zigarre betreten habe. So paradox die 
Behauptung klingt, so ist doch so viel an ihr richtig, da ein derartiges 
unzeremonielles Verhalten des Ministers den Kennern der englischen 
Hofordnung héchst unwahrscheinlich und unglaublich vorkommen 
wiirde. Dieser verhiltnismafiig kleinen Schar stehen aber die Millionen 
von Aufenseitern gegeniiber, die an der Gladstoneschen Zigarre auch 
nicht den leisesten Anstof nehmen wiirden, so wenig wie an den ebenso 
offensichtlichen Verstéfen gegen die tiirkische oder chinesische Hofeti- 
kette in Racines Bajazet oder in Voltaires Orphelin de la Chine. 

Es liegt auf der Hand, daf die Bekanntschaft des Publikums mit den 
einschligigen Erscheinungen bei ihrer kiinstlerischen Darstellung eine 
wesentliche Rolle spielt. Je genauer es mit ihnen vertraut ist, um so 
schwerer fallt ihre kiinstlerische Isolierung. Die Leute haben sich daran 
gewohnt, das Dargestellte als einen Teil ihres alltiglichen Lebens zu 
betrachten und sind daher nicht gewillt, es von ihrer persénlichen 
Erfahrung zu trennen und losgelést von ihren materiellen Interessen 
aufzunehmen. Ihr besseres Wissen verhindert sie, sich dem Zauber der 
Form hinzugeben, und dieses philisterhafte Besserwissen widersetzt sich 
in besonderem Mafe der poetischen Behandlung moderner Stoffe. Man 
wird dem Realismus, wie er um die Jahrhundertwende auftrat, den Vor- 
wurf nicht ersparen kénnen, daf er dieser kleinlichen Auffassung, die 
die Kunst an die Kette der Wirklichkeit legte, die weitesten Zugestind- 
nisse gemacht hat. Wenn er grundsitzlich einen Unterschied zwischen 
der Wirklichkeit des Lebens und der Unwirklichkeit der Kunst nicht 
anerkannte, so verstieS er damit gegen die Idee der kiinstlerischen Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit und hatte logischerweise die Kirschen des Apelles als die 
hiéchste der Kunst erreichbare Leistung betrachten miissen, weil sie in 
ihrer Wirkung von echten nicht zu unterscheiden waren. Erfahrungs- 
gema& kann der Kiinstler mit einem modernen Stoff weniger frei schalten 
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aber es wire verfehlt, daraus ein Prinzip zu machen. Es gelingt auch dem 
Gegenwartsroman oder dem realistischen Drama die Grenzen des poe- 
tisch Wahrscheinlichen sehr weit hinauszuschieben. Man denke nur an 
Hermann Hesses Steppenwolf mit seiner an Hoffmann gemahnenden 
Phantastik, an Ibsens Frau Alving, die wie eine Gestalt des griechischen 
Mythos selbst vor einer blutschinderischen Geschwisterehe nicht zu- 
riickschreckt, oder an die Gespenstererscheinung in Wedekinds Friihlings 
Erwachen, die trotz des sonst streng durchgefiihrten Realismus nicht als 
ein Versto8 gegen die Wahrscheinlichkeit empfunden wird. 

Auch unter den ungiinstigen Vorbedingungen, die ein moderner 
Stoff und ein modernes Publikum bieten, gelingt es dem Kiinstler, durch 
die Form das kunstfeindliche Besserwissen niederzuringen. Man wird 
sich aber der Erkenntnis nicht verschliefen kénnen, dass im ganzen die 
Entwicklung dahin geht, bei den Hérern und Zuschauern, besonders aber 
bei den Lesern die Neigung zu einer verstandesmafigen Aufnahme des 
Dargestellten zu vermehren, wihrend sich im gleichen Mafe die Fahig- 
keit der rein intuitiven Aufnahme abschwicht. Wenn man die Zeit- 
genossen des Aschylos mit denen des Aristoteles vergleicht, so sind die 
letzteren zweifellos auf Kosten der Phantasie kritischer veranlagt, genau 
so wie der heutige Englander im Vergleich mit dem Theaterbesucher 
Shakespeares. Diese Wendung zum Verstandesmiafigen, diese Erniich- 
terung zum Realismus, die sich am deutlichsten in dem Aufkommen des 
Prosaromans widerspiegelt, beruht offenbar auf einer psychologischen 
Notwendigkeit, die mit dem Fortschritt oder besser mit der Ausdehnung 
der Kultur verbunden ist. Die Unbefangenheit des Gemiits ist mit dem 
zunehmenden Wissen, die Fahigkeit, die Dinge auSerhalb jedes Zweck- 
zusammenhanges zu betrachten, mit der umsichgreifenden Rationalisie- 
rung des Lebens unvereinbar. Die Folge wire, dass mit dem Riickgang 
ihrer Voraussetzungen auch die Kunst selber zuriickgehn, an Schwung- 
kraft verlieren und allmihlich verebben miisste. Eine derartige riick- 
laufige Bewegung ist unverkennbar, die Kunst bii®t an Bedeutung ein, 
und wenn diese Entwicklung keinen gréferen Umfang angenommen 
hat, so liegt es an der Tradition von mehreren tausend Jahrez, die ihr 
ein Gegengewicht bietet und sich auf allen kiinstlerischen Gebieten 
geltend macht. Sie ist heute die stairkste Stiitze des kiinstlerischen Schaf- 
fens, und sie erméglicht es im besonderen Mafe, Dinge wahrscheinlich 
zu machen, die als solche dem kritischen Verstand nicht einleuchten. 
Was die Vergangenheit als poetisch und wahrscheinlich anerkannt hat, 
tritt mit dem Anspruch auf gleiche Anerkennung auch in der Gegenwart. 
auf. Eine unfassende Konvention hat sich ausgebildet, ein stillschwei- 
gendes Abkommen, Dinge als wahrscheinlich gelten zu lassen, die sich 
dereinst als wahrscheinlich bewahrt haben. Die Tradition mit ihrer 
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zwingenden Gewalt hat sie poesiefahig gemacht und erhilt sie in diesem 
Zustand. Daf die gesamte Kunst in hohem Mafe auf konventioneller 
Grundlage beruht, kann als Tatsache gelten. Wenn sie eines Beweises 
bediirfte, so liefert ihn die Skulptur. Die weife Marmorfigur ist seit 
der Renaissance allgemein angenommen, nicht weil ihre Unbemaltheit 
einem psychologischen Bediirfnis entsprache, sondern weil die erhaltenen 
antiken Standbilder die Farbe verloren hatten. Neuere Versuche, die 
Bemalung wieder einzufiihren, versagten gegeniiber der eingewurzelten 
Konvention, obgleich sie durch die Tendenz zum Realismus auf der 
einen und die genauere Kenntnis des Altertums auf der andern Seite 
gestiitzt wurden. Auch die Biihnendichtung kann als Beweis fiir die 
Macht der Konvention herangezogen werden. Der Trieb, von der er- 
zihlenden zur gegenwiartigen Darstellung, von der geschehenen zu der 
geschehenden Form aufzusteigen, ist dem Menschen angeboren, aber 
die Art, wie er befriedigt wird, die Fiktion, da% die Schauspieler so tun, 
als ob sie unbeobachtet unter sich allein waren, beruht auf einer Tradi- 
tion, die Aschylos noch wenig geliufig ist und sich erst bei Sophokles 
durchsetzt. 

Im vorliegenden Fall kommt es aber weniger auf die allgemeine 
Bedeutung der Konvention an als auf die besondere Wirkung, die sie 
innerhalb der einzelnen poetischen Gattungen besitzt. Ob die Einteilung 
in Epos, Lyrik, Drama von Anfang an konventionell war, erscheint 
zweifelhaft; sicher ist, daf sie heute nur noch durch die Tradition er- 
halten wird. Mit jeder dieser Bezeichnungen verbinden wir eine bestimm- 
te iiberlieferte Vorstellung, und diese Vorstellung prigt sich noch ent- 
schiedener mit der weiteren Unterteilung aus, in Tragidie, Komédie, 
Roman, Novelle, Mirchen, Satire usw. Diese Benennungen wirken 
ahnlich wie in der Musik der vorgesetzte Schliissel. Sie geben die Stim- 
mung an, in die sich der Leser oder Hérer zwecks geeigneter Aufnahme 
der Dichtung versetzen soll, und sie rufen bestimmte Erwartungen her- 
vor die auf der Kenntnis ahnlicher gleich klassifizierter Werke begriindet 
sind. Eine Geistererscheinung z.B. bedarf in einem Lustspiel einer 
stirkeren Motivierung als in einer auf Erhabenheit abgestimmten 
Tragédie. Lessing tadelt mit Recht das kiimmerliche Gespenst in Vol- 
taires Sémiramis und er hat auch den Grund erkannt warum es im 
Gegensatz zu denen Shakespeares unwahrscheinlich wirkt. Es versagt 
nicht nur infolge der unzureichenden poetischen Kraft des Verfassers, 
sondern es steht auch grundsitzlich in Widerspruch zum Wesen der 
klassischen oder klassizistischen tragédie, wie sie sich in Frankreich 
entwickelt hat. 

Von einer Tragédie oder einem Epos erwarten eir Handlungen und 
Gestalten, die in irgendeiner Weise das Normalma® iiberrangen, Serious 
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wie schon Aristoteles erklairt, und diese Auffassung ist so tief eingewur- 
zelt, daB uns eine unheroische Darstellung von Menschen und Verhilt- 
nissen, die wir unter dem heroischen Aspekt zu sehen gewohnt sind, 
iiberraschend und unwahrscheinlich beriihrt. Homers Manner und 
Frauen sind gewif von einem stilisierten Heldentum denkbar weit ent- 
fernt, aber die Konvention der Jahrhunderte hat es dahin gebracht, dai 
uns eine schéne Helena, die friedlich ihre Wirtschaft besorgt, oder ein 
Achilles, der nicht immer Feinde erschligt, als ein Bruch mit dem uns 
vorschwebenden Bild und als Versto& gegen die traditionelle Wahrschein- 
lichkeit erscheinen. Die Komik Offenbachs oder der Reiz eines neueren 
englischen Buches, das das Privatleben Helenas schildert, beruhen dar- 
auf, da® sie diese Gestalten in einer uns unwahrscheinlichen Alltiglich- 
keit vorfiihren. 

Die poetische Wahrscheinlichkeit ist grundsitzlich psychologisch, 
jedoch mit der zunehmenden Bildung und Belesenheit wird sie mehr 
literarisch. Die Frage ist nicht mehr, ob das Dargestellte wahrscheinlich 
ist, sondern ob es nach dem Stand der literarischen Entwicklung als 
wahrscheinlich gilt. Was die meisten Opern an Handlung bieten, sind 
Ungereimtheiten und unmégliche Widersinnigkeiten, selbst Wagners 
Nibelungen machen keine Ausnahme, und wenn man seine germanischen 
Gétter und Helden nur nach dem Text beurteilt, so wirken sie grotesk. 
Aber trotzdem nehmen wir sie und die noch unglaublicheren Gestalten 
der Italiener widerspruchslos hin, weil wir an die Oper andere Anfor- 
derungen von Wahrscheinlichkeit stellen und uns daran gewohnt haben, 
da® diese nicht durch das Wort, sondern nur durch die Musik befriedigt 
werden. 

Jede poetische Gattung hat nach ihrem besonderen Wesen auch eine 
besondere Art von Wahrscheinlichkeit ausgebildet. An die Satire treten 
wir mit der Erwartung, daf uns die Welt in einer komischen Verzerrung, 
gewissermaGen in einem Hohlspiegel, gezeigt wird, in dem Miarchen 
erscheinen uns die gréSten Wunderlichkeiten wie Selbstverstindlichkei- 
ten, und Voraussetzung der Fabel ist nicht nur, da sich Tiere und 
Pflanzen wie Menschen gebirden und wie Menschen reden, sondern daB 
sie auch von einer Moral beseelt sind, die die ausschlieSliche Konvention 
dieser poetischen Gattung bildet. Bezeichnend ist, daf Phidrus- 
Asop im Vorwort seiner Sammlung die sprechenden Tiere der Fabel als 
gebriuchlich und wahrscheinlich betrachtet, daf er dagegen die re- 
denden Pflanzen als eine Neuerung zu entschuldigen bittet, die aber 
nach seiner Meinung mit dem Wesen dieser Dichtungsart durchaus 
vertriiglich sei. Das eine war damals schon konventionell, das andere 
ist es seitdem geworden, so daf heute ein Unterschied in der Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit sprachbegabter Baume and Tiere nicht existiert. Aber 
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wenn sie auch eine Spezialitit der Fabel bilden, so sind sie darum nicht 
ihr ausschlieBliches Eigentum. Rostand hat in Chanteclair den Hithner- 
stall mit den sprechenden Insassen sogar auf die Biihne gebracht. Freilich 
konnte man auch bei der Auffiihrung die Beobachtung machen, da 
die als Hiihner verkleideten Schauspieler zunichst befremdend und un- 
wahrscheinlich wirkten und daf sich die Zuschauer erst allmihlich, 
weniger unter dem Eindruck der Dichtung als dank literarischer Erinne- 
rungen an die vertraute Mirchenpoesie, mit ihnen befreundeten und 
sie als wahrscheinlich empfanden. 

Es zeigte sich in diesem Fall wieder, daf in der szenischen Darstellung 
vieles unwahrscheinlich wirkt, das in Form der Erzihlung unbeanstandet 
hingenommen wird. Der feuerschnaubende Lintwurm in Siegfried oder 
die Wolfschlucht im Freischutz bilden immer eine Klippe fiir den Regis- 
seur. Leibhaftig vorgefiihrt, werden sie leicht licherlich und drohen aus 
dem Rahmen der Wahrscheinlichkeit herauszufallen. Das Auge ist in 
Bezug auf Wahrscheiniichkeit empfindlicher als das Ohr. Darin ist wohl 
der psychologische Grund zu suchen, daf die griechische Tragédie, wenn 
sie auch die Handlung von der Biihne nicht ausschlof, doch die Gescheh- 
nisse, besonders die Mordtaten, lieber hinter die Szene verlegte. Wenn 
Aristoteles das Wesen der Poesie auschlieSlich im Vortrag findet und 
die Mitwirkung des Auges, die djs oder das épav ra rpayyara, als 
weniger kiinstlerisch verwirft, so liegt es daran, da® die Ereignisse auf 
der Biihne urspriinglich nur erzihlt wurden und daf er und seine Zeit- 
genossen es daher noch als unwahrscheinlich empfanden, wenn ein ak- 
tives Handeln vor ihren sehenden Augen, & 7G ¢davepg, an Stelle der 
gewohnten Deklamation trat. Dem Philosophen erscheint alles, was er 
unter dem Begriff der Choregie zusammenfasst, also die gesamte gegen- 
stindliche Darstellung, nur als eine nicht notwendige und nicht un- 
bedingt wiinschenswerte Unterstiitzung des Vortrages; das bedeutet, 
da& sich das Publikum zu seiner Zeit noch nicht in die Theaterkonven- 
tion der vélligen Identitat von darstellenden und dargestellten Personen 
eingelebt hatte und daf ihm die restlose Inkorporation der dramatischen 
Gestalt in dem Schauspieler noch nicht geliufig war und daher unwahr- 
scheinlich diinkte. Nachdem man sich aber daran gewoéhnt hatte, in 
dem auf Stelzen gestellten, mit einer starren Maske verkleideten Dar- 
steller nicht mehr das Symbol der dargestellten Person, sondern diese 
selber zu sehen, trat das Umgekehrte ein, und die Verbannung der Hand- 
lung von der Szene, die die Schauspieler zu einer deklamierenden Un- 
tatigkeit verurteilte, wurde ihrerseits zur Konvention, die unvertriglich 
mit dem Ma von Wahrscheinlichkeit ist, die wir vom Theater ver- 
langen. 

Je mehr die dramatische Auffiihrung an Gegenstiandlichkeit gewinnt, 
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um so klarer tritt die Konvention hervor, auf der sie sich aufbaut. An- 
finglich waren die Mitwirkenden von den Zuhérern begrifflich nicht 
geschieden, sondern bildeten nur einen Teil der Menge, Auserwihlte, 
die den andern etwas vorsangen und erzahlten. Erst allmahlich setzte 
sich die Fiktion durch, daf der Theaterraum begrifflich in zwei Teile 
zerfallt, von denen der eine bis zur Rampe der Wirklichkeit, der dahinter 
liegende aber der Wahrscheinlichkeit angehért, und da& entsprechend 
dieser riumlichen Trennung auch die Menschen je nach der Stelle, wo 
sie sich befinden, einen verschiedenen Charakter tragen, da& die einen 
etwas sind, die andern etwas bedeuten. Diese konventionelle Scheidung, 
die uns in Fleisch und Blut iibergegangen ist, war dem Soldaten, der 
den Othello auf offener Szene niederscho£, so unbekannt und so unvor- 
stellbar wie einem Europier die gleich konventionellen Voraussetzungen, 
auf denen das chinesische Theater oder ein tiirkisches Karaguis beruhen. 
Sie wirken daher auf ihn nicht in ihrer Wahrscheinlichkeit, sondern ihrer | 
Wirklichkeit, nicht nach dem, was sie vorstellen, sondern was sie sind, 
nicht als Kunst, sondern als Kuriositaten. 

So wichtig aber das konventionelle Element fur die kiinstlerische 
Wahrscheinlichkeit ist, so darf man seine Bedeutung nicht tiberschitzen. 
Die Konvention liefert in der Hauptsache die Voraussetzungen der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, aber ihr Einflu8 reicht nicht so weit, daB kon- 
ventionell und wahrscheinlich identisch waren. Die Wahrscheinlichkeit 
des Kunstwerks kann auf Tradition beruhen, aber ihr innerstes Wesen 
bestimmit sich nicht durch Gewohnheit und Uberlieferung, sondern 
durch die freiwaltende Phantasie und Schépferkraft des Kiinstlers im 
Bunde mit der von ihm hervorgerufenen Aufnahmefihigkeit seines 
Publikums. 
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